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| | While we are the only house - av 


Producing Doubletone and 
~ Ullmanine Inks © 
These are far from being the 
Only inks we produce. 
Our product comprises 
A complete line of inks 
For all purposes, 
Each ‘in its class 
As pre-eminent as. 
The Doubletones and 
Ullmanines are in 


Theirs. 


Sigmund Ullman Company - 


New York wee | 
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Why was Warren’s Lustro 
used in these catalogs? 


T answer to the above question lies in the superior printing qualities 
of this paper. Hold a sheet of Warren’s Lustro to the light and you 
will observe a refinement in finish which is a distinguished achievement 
in the art of making coated paper. It is this always uniform, superb 
finish that enables the pressman to bring out the full beauty of halftone 
engravings with comparative ease. The bright, warm color of Warren’s 
Lustro also enhances the finished printing. 


Warren’s Lustro is a Warren Standard advertisers is conclusive proof that it 
and a Butler Brand. To the experi- is the most satisfactory fine-quality 
enced printer this fact is signif- cae coated paper m a 

icant: itmeansthatS.D.Warren 4 la ‘>, Warren’s Lustro is recom- 
& Company andthe J.W.Butler ‘ge dee dee! mended for broadsides, catalogs 
Paper —o stand back of . and circulars where fine print- 
this product. The large following this ing results and good wearing qualities 
paper has among leading printers and are essential. 


PRE-TESTED—IT MUST BE RIGHT 


In the top of every case of Warren’s paper is a test sheet that is printed under 
ordinary conditions in the Warren test shop. It is taken from the same run as 
the paper in the case; therefore it is a demonstration of what you may expect 
from that paper. Because all Warren papers are pre-tested you have assurance 
a a that the quality of the paper is in perfect alignment with the standard 
fixed for that grade. 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Co. - «+ Milwaukee, Wis. American Type F ders Co. Spok . Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. (export only) 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . St. Louis, Mo. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Tex. National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . Houston, Tex. National Paper & Type Co., 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . San Francisco, Cal. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Sierra PaperCo. . . . . Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., Mexico City, Mexico 
Printers & Publishers Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., National Paper & Type Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co. Guaymas, Mexico 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., New York City National Paper & Type Co. . . Lima, Peru 





J. W. Butler Paper Company :: Chicago 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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Give Your Superintendent a Day Off 


to investigate automatic feeding. Our representa- It will be time well spent for you or your superintend- 
tive in your locality will be glad to make arrange- ent to make this tour of inspection and to know how 
ments for him to see Dexter and Cross Feeders other printers are using automatic feeders to increase 
under all sorts of working conditions. their output and to lower their cost of production. 


Write us or phone our nearest agent today 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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The 7'RUTH from Boston: 
Monotype BEST By Test 


Real Records of an Actual Test in a Representative Printing Plant, 
using the Standard Cost System, show that F'r've Monotypes Produce 
More Work at Less Cost than Seven Slug Machines 


he following records from the ATLANTIC PRINTING 

COMPANY, Boston, Mass., cover a comparative test 
between the Monotype System of Composition and Non- 
Distribution and the so-called All-Slug System. The records 
cover the average cost for a period of nine months (May, 
1917, to January, 1918, inclusive) under the Monotype 
System, and for three months (March, April, and May, 
1918) under the Slug System.* They are taken directly 
from the monthly Form 9H reports of the United Typoth- 
etze Standard Cost System, installed in this plant and kept 
under the personal supervision of the Secretary of the 
Boston Typothete. 














Equipment 
Four Monotype Composing Machines Five Multiple Magazine Slug Machines 
One Monotype Type-&-Rule Caster Two Display Type Slug Casters 
Operators 
Four Keyboard Operators Six Keyboard Operators 
One Caster Machinist One Machinist 
One Caster Helper One Slug Caster Operator 
The Cost 
MonotyPpE Montuiy AVERAGES: ‘i aities AuL-SLuG MontTHLY AVERAGES: atthe 
Payroll Mfg. Cost Payroll Mfg. Cost 
Monotype Machines...... $821.33 $475.62 Slug Machines............ $1570.43 $622.08 
Hand Room............. 1911.86 554.73 ee reer 1463.15 360.18 
Total Cost............. $2732.69 $1030.35 er $3033.58 $982.26 
Payroll under All-Slug System increased per month.................... $300.88 
Manufacturing Cost decreased per month...................2000005- . 48.09 
Net Increased Cost per month under Slug System............... $252.79 
The Profit 
Net Monthly Decrease in Manufacturing Profit under Slug 
System as Compared with Monotype System .............. $371.75 


Ninety-five per cent. of all matter set during this test was plain straight reading matter and adver- 
tisements for trade publications. The straight matter set averaged about 3,000,000 ems per month. 


* Since the test all the work of the Atlantic Printing Company 1s produced 
on Monotypes in their own plant 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO., PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK: World Building CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building TORONTO: Lumsden Building 
Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Magee Brothers Company 
om gees atalop Builders and Publishers 
Office ana Plant. rlamenQhie 














August 5th, 1918. 


| The pire Machine Co., 
Dayton, Oo. 

meEens ion Ur. R.R. Myers. 
| Dear Mr. Myers 


installed re our Plant Tecent ne 


Te are, indeed pleased to 
advise that the Cutter has met ovary requirement, 
and that our Superintendent of our Bindery Depart- 
Bent, i. Geor, orge J. Fischer, ae delighted with the 
simplicity in the operation this machine, and 
the accuracy in which it executes the work. 


It ig indeed a labor saver in 
every particular, and we are very frank to say that 
We wonder now how we ever got along without it. 


fe are contemplating the pur- 
chase of another cutting Machine a little later on 
this season, and we would be pleased to take this 
subject up with you when ready. 


If you desire, you can refer 
Qny prospective customers to us as we Will be only 
too glad to give them our candid opinion as to the 
ore of this wonderful machine. You are also at 
liberty, if you so wa to use this letter in any 
mannan you ae sec fit 


Yours very truly, 
MAGEE BROTEERS COMPANY, 








| omi/ies 
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Read This Letter # 


THE 
SEYBOLD MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 












Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and London, England 


| 
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and protect their trade-mark by 
insuring perfect cutting and trim- 
ming results, thus adding that “‘little 
something” which means so much 
on a piece of Quality Printing. 
Wherever Quality Printing is produced 
ie will find Seybold Cutters working at 

igh speed. They are built to give a 
cleaner cut product and higher efficiency 
to the best printing and publishing plants 
in the land. 


It takes Quality Machinery to produce 
Quality Printing. 


OL 
th 


‘STAN D GUARD 


AT MAGEE BROTHERS COMPANY 











One 
clean 


eS 
wis ae Knives—pretty big ones too. Insist on the 
best knives in your cutters. DOWD of 
DOWD Beloit will help you on any knife problem. 


Clean-cutting knives—fast-cutting knives—knives 
that grind easily and true—knives that hold their 
edge and give lasting service. 


You want that sort of knife in your paper-cutters. You 
get just that sort of knife when you insist on and get 


DOWD Knives. 


For greatest quality production you should insist on DOWD 
Knives for all your paper-cutting machines. 


You know DOWD Knives are made in the old-fashioned quality way— 
of the finest knife steel. The DOWD process makes you positive of 
knife satisfaction. 


Get DOWD Knives of your supply house 
—or write DOWD of Beloit, Wisconsin. 





























The SCOTT 


Two-Roll Combination Black and 
Color Magazine Press 


Not only produces combinations in Black and Color, but makes 
combinations that no other press is capable of doing. 


Operating as a Color Press 


and using One Roll of Paper, it will produce signatures of Eight, 
Sixteen, Twenty-four, or Thirty-two pages with separate sig- 
natures, or, all inset, if desired, printing an extra color on One 
or Both sides of the web. 


Operating as a Two-Roll Press 


it will produce twice as many signatures and bring them out in 
Eight, Sixteen, Twenty-four, Thirty-two, Forty-eight, or Sixty- 
four pages, as desired. 


It Is the Most Accessible 
Magazine Press 


that has ever been built, arranged with oil and roll- 
offset device, embodying many new features that appeal 
to the practical Publisher or Printer of Magazines. 





Write to nearest office for further particulars. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 





CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (5th Edition) and our own 
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Miller Feeders and the War 


WAR-TIME EFFICIENCY 


demands the substitution of automatic feeding for the slow, 
expensive and unreliable hand feeding. Miller Feeders save 
time, money, MEN—and the Government needs MEN. 


IOXI5 


Feeds any size 
34x53 to 10x15, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 
Can be attached 
to Old or New 
Series C. and P. 


12x18 


Feeds any size 
51x81 to 12x18, 
from onion skin 
to heavy card- 
board with per- 
fect register on 
all color work. 
Can be attached 
to Old or New 
Series C. and P. 








Presses. Presses. 


Feeder Raised to Facilitate Make-ready 


Eliminate waste of materials and labor by adding Miller 
Feeders. Give your customers maximum efficiency of qual- 
ity and production obtained from Miller Automatic Feeders. 


Miller Feeders and Miller Saw-Trimmers have stood 
the test of time. They are the recognized standards for 


printers of every size — Everywhere. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
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Absolutely Without Chatter 
OSWEGO 


The Oswego Double-Shear Stroke 
Cutting Machine with the Oswego 
Giant Knife-Bar End-Pull Motion 
cuts a pile of hard linen ledger 
paper, bond paper, or any other hard papers, absolutely without chatter 
and leaves a smooth, glass-finish surface on the face of the pile. 








OSWEGO AUTO OSWEGO SEMI-AUTO 


If you require this smooth finish on the cut surface, and require accu- 
rate cutting of all papers, the Oswego Double-Shear Stroke and Giant 
Knife-Bar End-Pull Motion will produce the result. 


If you think any other method or shear will cut hard papers absolutely 
without chatter, and with a smooth, glass-like surface on the cut face of 
the pile, take a lift of hard linen ledger or bond paper and try it. The 
proof is in the performance. 


The Oswego Double-Shear Stroke is supplied only, and obtainable only, 
on Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines. This should not be 
confused with side shear, nor with the old method of making one crank 
longer than the other, which gives the knife a tilted appearance when 
it is at the top, but which double shear vanishes when the knife is at the 
bottom of the pile. 


Equip your plant with machines that 
not only will handle the hard problems 
with marvelous smoothness, but 
which have every desirable feature 
; known for the accurate, rapid, easy 
Paine and safe cutting of work. W7fte  oovecomonornaue rower 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 





Main Office and Works 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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REPRODUCING HALF-TONES 
WITHOUT OVERLAYS 


is only one of the many valuable features which Carmichael Relief Blankets will give you. There 
is no necessity for holding up your presses and wasting time and money otherwise by using mechan- 
ical or hand-cut overlays when perfect make-ready can quickly and easily be accomplished by using 


CARMICHAEL RELIEF BLANKETS 


PATENTED 
For Cylinders, Jobbers and All Hard Packing Presses 
Theysave from one-third to one-half of yourmake-ready costs forall forms, from straight type to the finest of four-color process. 
They enable you to obtain hundreds of thousands of impressions from one set of plates. Due to the fact that they will not form 
a matrix and will allow two sheets to go through or a sheet double under without the slightest damage to either type, plates or 
make-ready, these blankets greatly increase production by eliminating the many stops usually necessary when regular hard 


packing is used. 
TAKE NO RISK—THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE 


Reliable printing-houses may purchase one or more of these blankets on 30 days’ free trial. Order your trial blankets now, or write for 
further information. To delay this until tomorrow means one more day of ordinary profits—one more day of ordinary production for you. 








Representatives Wanted MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY Pacific Coast Address 


We have an attractive side-line CARMICHAEL Carmichael Blanket 
proposition to offer capable, re- Cc 
liable salesmen calling on the ompany 
printing trade, who have estab- BLAN KET COMPANY 712 Twenty-First Street 

, Oakland, Cal. 


lished territories. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 












































Beat the Hun! 
Help Your Business! 


How? Order Standard Inks—Stock Colors 


The War Industries Board has asked us to eliminate all non-essential 
labor—to employ women wherever possible. 


There is a great shortage of trained mill hands and color matchers in the 
ink-making industry. 

To win the war and put your business under the most favorable condi- 
tions possible you should order those inks that are most easily made. 


Together We'll March to Victory! 
SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE CoO. 


611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Cleveland Winnipeg 
St. Louis New Orleans Toronto Montreal Chicago 
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Colt’s Armory and Laureate Presses 
still procurable 


Through a fortunate provision, COLT’S ARMORY and LAU- 
REATE PRESSES are now being assembled from materials pur- 
chased and worked up long before the present steel shortage. 


The restrictions placed upon some manufacturers by shortages 
of material and labor have not affected us seriously as yet. 
COLT’s ARMORY and LAUREATE PRESSES are being built 
in sufficient quantities to take care of the demand. Just now 
we can fill orders without any delay. It is a wise purchaser 
who places his order at a time when it can be filled. 


At present the majority of printing orders being placed is more 
suitable for production on job-presses. COLT’S ARMORY 
and LAUREATE PRESSES in the past have paid their owners 
thousands of dollars in dividends. Present conditions offer 
opportunities for bettering the best previous records. 


The varied scope of work produced on these presses, including 
fine half-tone and color printing, commercial jobs, embossing 
and die cutting, offers EVERY PRINTER the opportunity to 
operate a COLT’S ARMORY or LAUREATE PRESS 
at a generous profit and with a good dividend 
return on the original investment. 






Go 





Replace your small jobbers with 
14x 22 Colt’s Armory or Laureate Presses 
and double up on your runs, . 






O 






Write for booklet 
“Colt’s Armory and Laureate” 





The John Thomson Press Company 


253 Broadway, New York 
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HIS includes a// the so-called ‘“‘standard”’ folds; and 150 forms 


that can not be folded on amy other folder, or any combination 
of folders. AND IT DOES THE WORK MOST ECONOM- 


ICALLY, quickly, accurately —with minimum supervision. 





No tapes, knives, cams, chains or sprockets. 
Forms changed quickly and easily. 








You must have a Cleveland for maximum bindery efficiency! 





[He [ jEveranofaoine Macyinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Printing Crafts Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Hot and Humid Days 


Yes, they are with us once more, and it makes you wonder how that 
label job is going to work out. 


Our papers are gummed with a special “‘non-caking”’ gum that allows 
them to slide through your press like “greased lightning.” 


No more trouble for you during hot and humid weather. 
Furthermore, they will remain flat, before, during and after, printing. 
What more can we offer? Wook for our trade-mark on every package. 














GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 





GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Offices, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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ene are Minechine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclu Process 
\steel Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in “NES See printing plates 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 












































YOUR LABOR QUESTION is serious—what 
are you doing to meet the situation? Have you 
investigated the saving of man-power, which you 
can effect in your own shop, with the Cowan 
System of Trucking and Storage? 


FOUR MEN can be replaced with a woman 
or boy and one Cowan Transveyor. The 
Transveyor not only does the heavy work that 
women or boys can not perform alone, but 
actually replaces three men out of every four. 
It eliminates the constant rehandling that uses 
up precious time, damages goods and con- 
sumes human energy; it makes for economy 
and efficiency in the expenditure of time, labor 
and money. The wages thus saved more than 
pay for the Transveyor in a year; the time 
and incidental expenses saved represent the 


COWAN 


TRUCK COMPANY 


517 Water Street 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Cowan Trucking System 
The Great Labor Saver 





tangible dividends on every Transveyor 
investment. 


The basis of the System is an all-metal elevat- 
ing truck, used in connection with as many 
inexpensive wooden skids or platforms as you 
need. These skids you can build in your own 
shop. Everything, from the raw material to the 
finished box, is stored on the skids, and moved 
whenever and wherever it is needed. There is 
absolutely no lost time, lost motion or wasted 
energy between processes, with the Cowan Sys- 
tem in operation ! 


ONE TRANSVEYOR will serve fifty or more 
wooden platforms. Over 12,000 satisfied users 
testify to the success of this System—you can’t 
afford to overlook it! 


COWAN TRUCK COMPANY, 
517 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


You may have your representative call on me to see how 
much the Cowan System cou!d save us in labor and wages. 
This will not obligate us in any way. 


Name ...... EE eed ohare Sac S Sane NAIA SR Dine een ae 


Firm 





Address 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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THE INTERTYPE FACTORY 


Back of the Intertype 
is a Great Factory— 


Not so much in size as in equipment and organization. Not a 
prospect who goes through who does not come out with a better 
understanding of why the INTERTYPE is ‘‘The Better Machine.” 











INTERTY PE CORPORATION ) 
General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. INTERTYPE | 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO ‘The BETTER Machine.’”’ | 














TATUM POWER 
Adjustable 


Paper Punch 
Style “D” 


The standard of excellence and efficiency for 
all paper-punching machines. 

The unusual strength of construction, com- 
bined with the accuracy of workmanship, 
makes possible the great variety of work, much 
of it involving new problems, which may be 
accomplished with Tatum machines. 

When you buy the best you save the after troubles. 


Ask for complete Catalogue No. 32-A, showing 
full Tatum line, which includes Paper Punches for 
office and factory use, Perforators, Paper Drills for 
excessively thick work, Crimpers and Flexers, and 
other up-to-date equipment. 











Gold Medal Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 


59 Years of Knowing How 


The Sam’'l C. Tatum Co. 








Main Office and New York 
Pee Factory: Office : 
sa - CINCINNATI, 54-60 Lafayette 
—_— Style D OHIO, Uz. S. A. Street 
> oe with Direct- 
connected Makers of ‘‘The Line of True Merit’’ 


Motor. 
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Narrow Margins are No Bugbear with the 
WARNOCK Diagonal Block 


PLATE MOUNTING SYSTEM 


The prime thought in the development of the Warnock system was to allow for the narrowest possible 
margin between plates consistent with the easy operation of the hook and certainty of lock-up and 
accurate register. This wide range of usefulness, combined with an admitted superiority of construc- 
tion, has caused the Warnock system to be standardized in plants where a variety of work is done 
and where a plate-mounting system is put to the most severe test. 

ALL WE ASK IS INVESTIGATION AND A THOROUGH CONSIDERATION OF THE FACTS. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 





JAMES T. SHERMAN, Chicago Representative Tom BATEMAN, General Sales Manager 
552 S. Clark Street, Main Office and Factory 461 Eighth Avenuc 
CHICAGO Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK : 
Warnock Diagonal Block 








TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 


i Intricate Work. 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 


in Two Minutes— COM PANY and No ‘‘Casting-up’’— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes ‘“‘Straight-matter.” 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 























STITCHING 
WIRE 


Mii CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE Co. 


10200 Torrence Avenue, Chicago 




















HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letters 
of satisfied users. 


| THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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A Glue Heater 
of Exceptional 


Merit 





Clean—Safe— 
Economical— 


No Fire Risk 


**International’’ Electric 
Glue Heaters 


Keep your glue at the correct working 
temperature at all times; no water 
bath — no burnouts —no burnt glue. 


Lower annual operating cost than gas, 
steam or any other electric glue heater. 


Write for illustrated folder, ‘Efficient Glue Handling.” 


IrernariondSSELRE pic CMPANY 


ELECTRICAL + Hi EATING. APPLIANC Es 


INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A 

















Users of Type Metal 
ATTENTION ! 


Stop buying type metal—recover the 
dross by the Cornwall Process 
and Dross Converter. 





The recovered metal is as good as new! 


Our process reclaims the entire metallic con- 
tents for less than 14 cent a pound. Don’t keep 
on buying new metal. Use your old metal over 
and over again. One of the big Chicago dailies 
using the Cornwall Process has not bought any 
new metal for the last two years. Rising prices 
or scarcity of material will never affect them. 


In ordinary conditions the Cornwall Process pays 
for itself quickly and from then on is a perpetual 
dividend. In times like these the benefits are 
doubled. Besides, this is the time to conserve. 
The Cornwall Process is for large and medium 
plants. Don’t decide too quickly that your 
accumulation is too small. If it is, club in with 
one of your neighbors. 


Write us today for particulars and names of users 


MASON, DAVIS & COMPANY 


7748 South Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
BOOSTS PROFITS 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 


wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 
141%” x 1714”, install a 


STOKES & SMITH 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press will deliver from 7000 
to 8000 impressions per hour; work 
is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. All 
parts are readily accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


To Save Time and Labor 


Is a Crying Need Throughout Every 
Factory and Workshop Today 


Hamilton printing-office equip- 
ment has always been designed 
primarily to save labor. 


It therefore becomes a war-time necessity 
in printing-offices today and helps to fill 
the breach caused by loss of man power 
through the draft. 


A new development in labor-saving equip- 
ment is a system of Interlocking Cylinder 
Press Drying Trays which not only save 
labor but will soon pay for themselves in 


the saving in paper. 


Circular describing these trays ts now 
ready and will be sent on request. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 













































Gain 5,000 Impressions Per Day 
By the Pearl Press 


Every print-shop of whatever size needs one or more Pearl 
Presses for its small work. Here is how one printer puts it: 


“T had overtime wages and gas bills to pay till I nearly went broke. 
Now I put all my small jobs up to 10M runs on my two Pearl Presses. 

Boys at $8.00 per week operate these presses, and turn out actually 
=" twice the printed impressions as the more expensive feeders on the 
larger jobbers. I can depend on an average of 20M impressions per 
day from each of the Pearls, excepting on occasional days when num- 
erous short run jobs reduce the average.” 

The low-priced, simple, hand-fed Pearl Press is a strong competitor 
of the complicated, expensive to buy and to operate automatic feed 
press, on production, and on a dollars and cents investment proposition, 
the Pearl is really in a class by itself. 


The Pearl is the Lowest Priced Job Press on the 
Market and the Biggest Money-Maker 


We sell Pearl Presses subject to thirty days’ trial, so the printer can 
test it out on his own floor, under his own conditions. He doesn’t have 
to take anybody’s word for its durability, conveniences and productive 
capacity. 

Request catalog of Pearl Presses 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Golding and Pearl Cutters, 
Hot Embossers, Safety Appliances, and Various Tools for the Printer. 


























OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 


BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 





No. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
es No. 41 prints a sheet 25 x 38 inches 
. No. 43 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 3 vo eo city 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


TY PE 


COMPLETE PRINTING EQUIPMENTS 


ror ror 





pie! 


For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to8 Wheels. 
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Toro 








= 


Rao 

N? 12345 
Facsimile Impression 

Size 1%x} inches. 





Established 1872 








, : NEQUALE Lis 
A Business Opportunity eg ey are 
for live salesmen to sell our product, or NO SCREWS 
have the agency in unoccupied territory. To number either forward or backward. 
Write for information to Boston office. FULLY GUARANTEED 

4 Send for illustrated catalog and prices = 
190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch at 535 Pearl St., New York In stock and for sale by all branches Style K 
GRAPHIC ARTS SERIES 42-PT. CORINTHIAN EORDER 54 IN. $2.25 ea ei does song Co. 1 2 3 4 5 6 








































FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES [ ee: 


Hartford & National Presses 























Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling . ent 
oston Wire Stitchers 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPpE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boson Seeple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR pon aoang 
etal Furniture 
PRINTING PLANTS —— 
ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 


Numbering Machines 


American Type FoundersCo, |, sxeistksives | 








LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES - Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BOSTON RICHMOND ~~ CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 





MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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Ledger Papel 


The real safety of valuable documents depends chiefly, 
not upon fireproof cabinets and steel vaults, but upon the 
paper on which they are written. Byron Weston Linen 
Record Papers are time-proof and wear-proof—the safest 
protection for priceless records against the constant dangers 
of hard service. A profitable class of business to cultivate. 


Interesting and helpful booklets on Unmaking Mistakes 
supplied for distribution at your request. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SEGRE TEL « AMEE 
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SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


TYPE S-1 
ONE TON MONORAIL HOIST 











IN NEWSPAPER PRESSROOMS 


A reliable method of handling the rolls of paper, without 
the unnecessary loss of a single moment. 
The S-1 hoist is an ideal machine for labor-saving. 


Write for Bulletin No. 48906 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 
527-531 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















the Market.” 





It is the Patriotic Duty of every Printer to Obey 
the Government Recommendations for 
the Conservation of Paper! 


Above all, in every instance, to use the paper that fits the purpose. 
Permanent Records, for example, require Pure Rag Papers. DON’T USE 
Rag Papers for a Telephone Memo Pad, or for a Delivery Receipt. 


For ‘*‘Temporary” Jobs and Ordinary Commercial Forms that 
are Used but a Few Times and Destroyed we have provided 


SAVINGS BOND 


A Nationally Distributed Paper 
Applicable to a wide variety of uses in every print-shop, and, best of all, ‘The Most Economical Paper on 


Made in white only. The price is its best selling point, though it has others too. We have 
a huge tonnage in reserve in Philadelphia and Mill Warehouses. Write for Samples and Current Prices. 


NORBERT A. CONSIDINE 


The North American Building, Broad and Sansom Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
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TWO-REVOLUTION 


LE FRESS 





A Really Simplified Low-Priced 
Two-Revolution Press, the One 


You Have Long Waited For 


A Noteworthy Achievement 








You Can’t Afford to Ignore These Points of Superiority 





Bed. . . 26x38 

Low First Cost Rigid Impression 
Snes Economical Up-Keep Rapidity of Operation 
Form . . 22x35 Durability Fine Distribution 


Ease of Handling 





Large Range of Work 





Speed 
1800 Per Hour 





Perfect Register 















RACK-AND-SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION 
FRONT DELIVERY—CLEAN SIDE OF SHEET TO FLY 





Write today for large illustration and complete details. 








CHICAGO: 124 S. Wells St. 








The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





NEW YORK: 71 W. 23d St. 


















Cline Iypesetting Machine Drives 























The Cline Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago and New York, knows what qualities 
and characteristics are required in a motor 
for composing-machines. 

The Westinghouse Company, with their 
years of experience in the design of motors for 
all purposes, is equipped to build the motors 
in the best manner to secure the most satis- 
factory results. 

Through the careful cooperation of the Cline 
Company and the Westinghouse Company, 
the following results are insured: 

Noiseless operation; steady speed; no trans- 
position of matrix; standard motor; no special 
repair parts; motor can be applied to any 
model linotype without any machine work; 
either alternating or direct current. 


Thousands of these Drives are in use in the 
largest to the smallest newspaper and job offices. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


selighouse 
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MAXIMUM WEIGHT, STRENGTH, SPEED AND DURABILITY 








“A machine that has proven its worth in a thousand shops”— more used in this country than all other makes combined. 


te Hargord Cutting & Creasing Press 





NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Sold by leading Type Foundries and dealers in Printing and Box-Making Machinery everywhere. 























Has no equal for cutting and creasing 
folding boxes and other paper containers; 
cutting out photo mounts, calendars, 
advertising novelties, sample cards, tags, 
labels and egg cartons; also gaskets and 
other shapes of cork, leather, cloth, etc. 
Equipped to order with HARTFORD Elec- 
tric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and cold 
embossing; hot stamping, book-cover inlay- 
ing and all such work. 


Made in four Standard sizes: 

No. 114, 2214x 30% in. No. 3, 27 x 40 in. 
No.2, 2312x31% in. No. 4, 30x 44 In. 
Inside chase. 
Improvements 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster 
Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Steel Inserts 
in large Gears; Safety Floor Stands; Split Pinion 
Shaft Boxes; Driven Bridge Shaft; Steel Rocker 
Seats; Double Heel-Locks, etc. 
Appurtenances 

One steel Platen Plate; one steel and two Cast-Iron Chases; 
two Feed Tables and Stands, complete; two Floor Stands; 
choice of Tight and Loose Pulleys with Belt Shifter for 
steam power or Single Pulley for Motor Drive; Foot Brake 
and two Wrenches. 
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Kimble Printin3 


The use of 


Press Motors 


is applied patriotism of a very 
practical kind because they 
save your money and conserve 
the- country’s fuel supply 





YUuuyNS saving is accomplished by the fact that 
y every time a Kimble motor runs a press below 


maximum speed, it cuts the consumption of 


Ah electricity correspondingly. 


It also gives you 18 speed changes under instant control of the 
feeder—exactly the right speed for each job; starting at slow speed if he 
wishes till he “gets his hand in,” then speeding up by easy gradations. 

Our Bulletin, “Kimble Single Phase Variable Speed Cylinder Press Motor,” 


is doubly worth having and reading, just now, when labor and fuel shortage 
are so imminent. Send for it. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


HOON 
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Get your name on our 
mailing list for The 
Circuit. 
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Tag News for 
PRINTERS! 


We make for you more profit on your 
orders for TAGS of all kinds than you 
can make in your own plant. Let us 
supply you with particulars concerning our 
MONEY-SAVING SERVICE for printers. 


Large and small orders given equal attention. 


THE DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Where Composing-Stick 
Accuracy Counts Most! 


On the big job, where several compositors are used, variations in 
length of lines, caused by inaccurate sticks or sticks which “‘give’”’ 
to tight lines, are responsible for much loss through pull-outs and 
delays in the pressroom. That possible loss, too, is apart from and 
| in addition to the loss of time in justifying the form on the stone. 
By making STAR COMPOSING-STICKS standard in YOUR 
composing-room these real and possible losses are obviated. 


Sold by all dealers or direct from 


STAR TOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U., S. A. 
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Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 














YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization — give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. - 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 





WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt 


GOSS 


32-Page Half-Tone and Color Press 


For Page 1014x14 inches 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 




















Customers Measure Printers 
By the Work They Turn Out—by the Goods They Sell 


When a printer sells 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


he establishes himself as a high- 
grade concern, because these 
cards are the highest grade the 
— knows, and erga pl 
, grade people use them—will use 
< ‘OTEEL COMPANY no others. There is more profit 

SITTeOURON.On wen sunome fm tO the printer, because he satis- 
0 a8 CHICAcO fies his customers, and a satis- 
fied customer is always a trade- 

bringer—a trade-builder. 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 





Send for samplesand pricestoday. Prove your class and improve your profits. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. **{337°¢ 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers, 1104 §.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





Established 1892 





INCORPORATED 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
v 


BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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ADJUSTABLE 
ROTARY 


| A Special Press 
| You Can 
Surely Use 


ej — « 
SS - 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


184 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


























The Same Clear, Sharp Proof 
From a Single Small Letter 
as From a Full-Page News- 


paper Advertisement! 


That’s the proof of the superior construction 
of Vandercook Proof-Presses. Such wide 
range is not possible in any other machine. 


RIGHT IN PRINCIPLE OF CONSTRUC- 
TION—a rigid, immovable bed. 


RIGHT IN METHOD OF SELLING — direct 


to the user. 
You save money; you get better proofs. 


There is every good reason why you should 
prefer Vandercook Proof-Presses 


IMPROVED AND STANDARDIZED 
Are now sold only by 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


Originator of the Modern Proof-Press 
559-565 West Lake Street 


Chicago, Illinois 














PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 


WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
536-8 SO. CLARK ST. 


NEW YORK 
154-6-8 WEST 18TH ST. 
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Look in Your Pocket 


That five-dollar bill was probably 
printed on a press controlled by 


The MonitorSystem 
| Just Press a Button’ 


Chosen by the U. S. Bu- = 
reau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger 
and many others because 
of its simplicity, economy, 
safety and operating effi- 
ciency. 

Practically fool-proof, no delicate parts subject 
to constant accident. Simple to install, easy to 
operate. Ask for details. 


MonitorController 
rx Com pany =». 


Buffalo St. Louis 
Baltimore, Md. 





Detroit Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
2005 


Whew! 


100° 











100° 


Corn Burning Up In Kansas 
—102° on Lake Michigan! 


Rollers Melting 
Everywhere! 


September, also, will be HOT 


—but printers equipped with ROUSE 
ROLLER FANS will have no trouble on 
that score. 

Better join the ranks—and remember, 
Rouse fans are not electric fans; the presses 
run them. 

You save juice and wiring as well as rollers. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


No. 2, Fits No. 4 to No. 2 Michie. ..............s000000 $20.00 
No. 2, Fits No. 00 to 5-0 Special Miehle............... $20.00 
No. 3, For No. 00 to 7-0 Miehle presses with automatic 
EE Se EER SR cee $30.00 
No. 4, For Miehle Two-color presses, with or without automatic 
SG EE KcddhkucenGhannessedsbsbessetonenessee 50.00 


By drilling two holes in iron platform for the belt to pass through, 
the No. 2 Fan can also be used on 6-0 and 7-0 Miehle Presses, 


Made only by 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago, Ill. 





This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 





The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. anp B. A. DEWEY 























FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


Z ~\ 
Zon 
/PRINTER 


(Sa) \ 


The Original Sweeping Compound 


IT SETTLES THE DUST 
(aE J), 
\ a V4 


GREAT WESTERN CLEANER CO. 
. Broadway ¢ Walnut St. 4 
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New Era Multt-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on ing specializingin, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Built by The Regina Company witei.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 

















Challenge Pressed Steel G 


The Strong, Accurate, Rigid, a 
Eccnomical, Single-Piece Con- 
struction, All-Purpose Galley. 


The Choice of the Galley-Wise Printer the Drain 






at Corners. 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are made in all standard 


job, news and mailing 
sizes, including the new sizes, 13 ems plus one point and 26% ems plus two points for 
newspaper work. Send for FREE SAMPLE fitted with a CHALLENGE RE- 
MOVABLE or NON-REMOVABLE GALLEY LOCK -—state your preference. 





NON-REMOVABLE NON'REMOVABLE 
PROJECTION ON LOCK-STOP 
GALLEY LOCK : ON GALLEY 


Challenge Galleys, Galley Locks and the many other 
labor-saving and money-saving Challenge creations 
are carried in stock by all type-founders and dealers. 








The Challenge Machinery Company 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHALLENGE NON-REMOVABLE GALLEY LOCK. CHICAGO: 124 S. Wells Street NEW YORK: 71 W. 23d Street 
Also Made with a Removable Lock. 
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You may rely on 
these papers 








They are useful and just right 
—for making duplicate copies of letters, records, 
legal reports, etc.; 
—for foreign letters and invoices; 
—for branch office letters and bulletins; 
—for salesmen’s letters, lists and instructions; 


—for cost system sheets and other printed forms 
on which manifold copies are made; 


—for various other purposes which require thin 
papers that are strong and durable. 


SOLD BY LEADING JOBBERS 
Ask Dept. B for samples 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 








Stop Following 
a Mirage! 


Don’t give up in despair because the 
sheets of the gummed paper you have 
used in the past stick together and curl. 


A Straight, Sure Road to Satisfaction 
in Gummed Label-Paper 1s Labeled 


JONES 


Non-Curling 
GUMMED PAPER 


It does not stick until you wet it; and then 
it sticks with the tenacity of a poor relative. 





Leaders since 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & Co. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



































War Activity ‘o, 









































DESICNERS- ENGRAVERS _ | 
ELECTROTYPERS | 
NICKELTYPES = STEELTYPES I 
| 
| 


Steel and Brass 
Embossing and Printing Dies 


PHOTOGRAV URES i 
AND ARTOTYPES |: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| MAIN OFFICE a | 
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Your orders for local Y. M. C. A., 
Red Cross, K. C., War Board, Fuel 
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mercial work, enabling you to meet 
specified deliveries without fail. 
Our facilities are yours. Put up to us every 
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STEAM _, MEISEL 
SHOVELS PRESSES 


made the Panama Canal possible be- now come to the aid of the printer 
cause, by their use, far more excavat- READ THIS when labor is scarcer and wages 
ing could be done with a fraction of ALSO higher than ever before known. They 
the number of men that would have offer him a sure way out from his 
been required had picks and hand- difficulties by the twin qualities of 
shovels been the only tools available increasing production while reducing 
—all that at a time when labor his man-power requirements to 
was plentiful and cheap. the minimum. 


The printer can not longer afford to operate his plant with slow, hand-fed presses! 
This is a “‘steam-shovel’’ age; the steam-shovels in the printing business are the 
several Meisel machines which not only print one or more colors from a roll, but 
which perform various other functions (which ordinarily require further human 
action on other machines) at one operation. Particulars on request to 


THE MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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checks up on every point to 
the lasting satisfaction of all 
who use it for commercial 
or correspondence purposes. 





If you are not using SYSTEMS BOND, why 
not send for testing samples 
and prices P 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 

Distributors 

Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Afloat and Ashore 


“Fibrous” Rollers are giving as good service on the battle-ships as in the printing-offices 
of our cities, towns and villages. Those cast for the printing-presses on board ships 
have no opportunity to season, so are cast of a very tough grade of composition for 
immediate use and to withstand the continuous humidity. Except where absolutely 
necessary, we do not advocate immediate use of new Rollers. In making them, the com- 
position has to be very firm, and the Rollers will not produce the good effects in fine 
color-work that well-seasoned, pliable, resilient Rollers do. 


Cool, dry days will soon be here. Keep your presses in continuous operation by order- 
ing a supply of seasonable Rollers now, from any of the addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1849 
ROLLER MAKERS 


New York —_ 
(Main Office) ochester 
406 Pearl Street 89 Mortimer Street 
Philadelphia Baltimore 


521 Cherry Street 131 Colvin Street 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 
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DR OOINY T is one thing to be able to manu- 
oe) facture an article but a totally 
Sy | different problem to find a buyer 
yj) for it after it is made. The two 
| things lie in distinct fields of 
i activity, and in their handling 
} really call for separate organiza- 
| tions. Of course there are in- 
> stances in which these two 
essentials are advantageously handled by one person 
who is that rare exception — a maker of things and a 
seller of them; but the writer’s experience is that it is 
far easier to find a man who can print well than one who 
can sell well. 

The three fundamental requisites to the successful 
prosecution of any manufacturing business, speaking 
in the most elementary terms, are: the product itself; 
some one to sell the product; and some one to buy it. 
Stated concretely, these elements are: the commodity, 
the seller and the buyer. This should be thoroughly 
understood at the outset, for nothing is more necessary 
in business than to know exactly what the elements 
of any problem are before any attempt whatever is 
made to solve it. 

Since this article deals only with the selling end of 
the proposition, we will assume that we have a com- 
modity for which a demand can be created, and that 
this commodity is printing. What, then, is the best 
way to sell the printed product? The purpose of this 
article is to offer, in a modest way, a few ideas on this 
point which the writer has acquired through his own 
experience, and which have proved to be resultful. 

Fortunately, the printer is in a position to advertise 
his business at less expense, and in a more convincing 
6-3 
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SELLING THE PRINTED PRODUCT 


PART 1.—By EDWARD DeWITT TAYLOR 


way, than almost any other business could be adver- 
tised. When a man wishes to sell an overcoat or an 
automobile he can not place in the hands of the pros- 
pective customer an actual overcoat or an actual 
automobile. The best he can do is to have made a 
picture of the overcoat or automobile and to accom- 
pany it with appropriate text-matter. Now, if the 
printer sends out direct-by-mail advertising, is he not, 
in fact, actually placing in the hands of his prospect 
a sample of the very thing which he is trying to sell 
to him? There can be no question whatever but that 
he is in fact so doing, and this being admitted, is it not 
all-important that every printer should use extraordi- 
nary pains to see that every bit of advertising which 
he sends through the mail, or otherwise, should be of 
such quality and such distinction that the recipient 
of it, by its mere appearance alone, will have the desire 
created in him for something equally good for his 
own use? 

From this it will be gathered that so-called “direct 
advertising” is considered by the writer as one of the 
best methods the printer can use for creating an interest 
in his product. Now, there are various kinds of litera- 
ture which can be sent out, such as folders, blotters, 
mailing-cards, and things of that sort. If the printer 
is very ambitious he may even essay to issue a house- 
organ. All of these media are good, provided that, as 
has been pointed out, the quality of the printing itself, 
even aside from the text, is such that a favorable 
impression toward his particular concern is created. 

While the printer will doubtless issue the general 
mass of his advertising in some form calculated to make 
an appeal to persons engaged in nearly any business 
enterprise, and in most cases his advertising literature 
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will be arranged to this end, nevertheless, additional 
results will be secured if this general advertising is sup- 
plemented from time to time by special literature 
designed to reach a definite line of business only. It 
is obvious that a folder which would arrest the atten- 
tion of a jeweler would have little effect on a manu- 
facturer of machinery. Classify the different lines of 
trade, and every once in a while issue something 
appropriate to some one particular business. The 
printer will find that the results obtained will more 
than justify the additional expense involved. 

Now, what kind of text-matter should a printer 
write so that he may have a reasonable assurance of 
securing inquiries for his work? Let us admit at once 
that direct advertising is more for the purpose of creat- 
ing inquiries than it is for actually closing sales. A 
folder or a blotter, or even a house-organ, can not make 
an actual sale, but what these things can do is to invite 
inquiries and it is then up to the printer through his 
salesmen to clinch the matter. In writing the copy for 
his advertising the printer should also keep in mind 
the point of view of the customer and forget for the 
time being that he is the printer. Remember that the 
customer is not a printer and knows very little about 
the technical side of the business. What he is inter- 
ested in is whether or not you can print something for 
him which will sell his goods. All one can do in an 
article of this kind is to state the fundamental principles 
underlying the necessary train of thought, and not to 
give actual copy. However, a concrete example of what 
is meant by good and bad copy may be illustrated: 

Don’t say, “We have ten cylinder presses, fourteen 
jobbers, twelve linotypes; we employ one hundred and 
fifty workmen, and have the biggest composing-room 
in town.” That doesn’t interest the customer at all, 
because it makes no appeal to him so far as his own 
particular problem is concerned. It is better to say: 
“Our printing is productive of new business. It has 
sold goods for others, it will sell yours. A service 
department rewrites your text into an _ interest- 
compelling message which is sure to get results. Quan- 
tity production and efficient organization keep our 
expenses at a minimum. You get the benefit.” This 
appeals to the customer because, first, you make the 
assertion that the kind of printing produced from your 
establishment sells goods; secondly, you are able to 
give him help in the matter of service; lastly, the price 
is going to be reasonable so he need not be afraid to 
call on you. As to the respective merits of blotters, 
mailing-cards, house-organs, etc., I will say that each 
one has its place, and they can all be profitably used. 
Be sure that in every piece of advertising you send out 
you enclose a self-addressed post-card. This insures 
inquiries in many cases where such would not otherwise 
be made, as most persons are inclined to follow the line 


of least resistance. 
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There is another essential requisite (aside from those 
mentioned above referring to the quality of the printing 
and the text) which is fundamental, and that is, all of 
your advertising should come out at certain definite 
periods. Don’t mail a lot of literature one month and 
then forget all about sending out anything else for three 
or four months afterward. Send out something every 
month, and if it is a house-organ, issued periodically, 
have it come out, without fail, on a predetermined date. 
In publishing a house-organ—or, better, before 
deciding on it at all—the printer should give the 
matter the most careful consideration, and once having 
made up his mind to adopt such a method of adver- 
tising, he should make certain that the publication is, 
above everything else, interesting. Of course it must 
be printed beyond criticism, since it is an actual sample 
of his own work. Secondly, the text-matter should 
be handled along the lines above suggested, and in 
every case should be positive in its character. Don’t 
let any element of doubt creep into any paragraph. 
Lastly, in every issue there should be, if possible, an 
actual sample of some piece of work which has gone 
through the house during the month. There is nothing 
in the world so convincing as to show Jim Jones what 
one has done for Jack Smith. Above all, do not let the 
text-matter in the house-organ become “heavy.” Not 
that a flippant element should be introduced, but 
the text-matter should be easy reading and none of 
the articles should be long. Take one point, such as 
“Service.” Marshal your arguments in logical order, 
and then drive them home without hesitation. If you 
have not the ability to do this, then employ some one 
to do it for you. 

In addition to inquiries which the printer receives 
in the regular course of business, he should avail him- 
self of all other possible sources of information. To 
this end he should make friends with at least one first- 
class photoengraving concern and should confine, as 
far as possible, all work to this particular firm. In 
return, he will find that the photoengraver will be able 
to tell him about many prospective booklets and cata- 
logues, because many firms have their cuts made in 
advance as a preliminary to giving the order to the 
printer. Also, he should cultivate the good-will of his 
competitors, not only for the mental satisfaction which 
he will derive from being at peace with those in the 
same line as himself, but also because many firms are 
sometimes overcrowded at a time when he may need 
additional work. Naturally, the overcrowded printer 
much prefers to give his excess business to one of his 
friends than to some printer whom he knows less well. 
Then, again, printers are often tendered work which is 
more or less out of their line, and if some house which 
devotes its time to strictly commercial lines should be 
offered some very high-grade booklet which it feels is 
somewhat beyond its capacity, it would naturally prefer 
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to turn this business over to a printer who it feels 
specializes in this field, and the more so if it be on 
friendly relations with him. When a printer does this 
for you, be sure that you return the compliment at the 
earliest possible moment, and in any event show your 
full appreciation of his thoughtfulness. It is also well 
to have friends who, while they have no printing them- 
selves, are, nevertheless, fully conversant with the 
quality of the work done by you. Such men frequently 
come in contact with others who do need printing and 
will often go out of their way to secure an order for you. 

From all of the above the reader will probably have 
gathered that the writer considers it essential, before 
any actual salesmen are placed in the field, that a proper 
amount of good-will be created toward his firm, and 
toward his product. This is exactly the inference 
which should be drawn. Start your campaign, first, 
by getting out your direct-by-mail advertising litera- 
ture, and then have the inquiries followed up by the 
salesman. Naturally, this leads the printer up to the 
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question: What kind of a salesman should I employ 
to sell my printing? The fundamental requisites are 
readily stated. Briefly, he must possess the following 
attributes: 

Knowledge of printing itself; enthusiasm for the 
work his house is turning out; and, certainly, the ability 
to offer constructive and helpful suggestions to his 
prospective client. The writer’s experience has been 
that nothing impresses a customer more than to be 
made to feel that the man who is calling on him knows 
the details of the business he is representing, forward 
and backward, and is able to help him in many essential 
ways in preparing his copy, and in suggesting the proper 
means for “putting the message over.’” But if the 
salesman lacks genuine enthusiasm he will fail to get 
the customer’s name on the “dotted line” in many 
instances where men of less knowledge accomplish this 
most-to-be-desired result. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and the more genuine it is the more likely the other 
fellow is to catch it from you. (To be continued.) 


COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS—COST OF 
WIRE’STITCHING 


No. 9.—By R. T. PORTE 


HE third operation in producing 
a book is the fastening of the 
signatures together. There are 
two ways of doing this. On 
4 bound books, with cloth or 
leather covers, the signatures are 
sometimes sewed with thread, 
either by hand or machine. 
Blank books are also sewed in 
this manner, likewise “stubs,” which style is some- 
times called “patent back,” or “ flat opening.” This 
class of work comes more under the heading of blank 
books, a subject which is not treated in this series of 
articles. The more common way is to fasten the 
signatures together with wire staples, either through 
the last fold of the signatures, called “saddle-backed,”’ 
or through the margin or side of the signatures, called 
“side-stitched.” 

Other names are sometimes given to this class of 
work. Well do I remember one customer kicking on 
the work which was done in a poor manner by a new 
operator. The conversation was over the telephone, 
and the customer complained in this manner: 

“Say, Porte, we just got those booklets, and you 
certainly did a rotten job of riveting!” 

That was a new one, and when the bindery force 








Norg.—This is the ninth of a series of twelve articles, with tables, on the 
cost of bindery work. Copyright, r9r8, by R. T. Porte. 





heard of the complaint, wire-stitching became “rivet 
ing” in the plant forever after. 

There are three classes of machines in common use 
for doing this work, the machine used depending upon 
the size of the plant and the amount of work of this 
kind handled. 

The cheapest machine, from point of investment, is 
the wire “stapler.” This machine uses ready-made 
staples, usually strung on a tin holder and inserted in 
the machine. When the holder is empty a new lot of 
staples must be inserted. The work on these machines 
is not rapid, but for small work and small editions the 
work is done satisfactorily; and, where there are no 
trade binders near, they are almost a necessity to the 
smaller printing-office. 

The next better machine is the foot-power stitcher. 
This machine uses the regulation wire on spools, cutting 
the staples as well as stitching the book. It is much 
superior to the “stapling” machine, and if any quan- 
tity of work is done it is worth considerably more to 
the plant. 

The standard machine is one run by power, and 
making its own staples. Of this class there are several 
sizes, and books up to considerable thickness can be 
stitched by the heavier machines of this grade. There 
are also machines built for special work in this class. 

The power machine most satisfactorily used in the 
average printing-office is one stitching from two sheets 
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to books three-quarters of an inch thick. This machine 
is rapid, will handle the majority of work, and is the 
best all-round machine for a shop that has a large 
amount of work to do. 

Binderies doing commercial work usually have three 
classes of machines—small machines to handle book- 
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In small quantities but one operator is required to 
do the work, but in quantities of over 1,000 an operator 
and helper are usually employed on the work. One 
operates the stitcher while the other feeds the books 
onto the table of the machine in a manner that makes 
for rapid work. In this way at least twice the speed 

can be obtained as when only one operator 








is employed. 
Books with covers cost more to stitch 








than those without covers because of the 





Without Cover **With Cover 
Copies 
"16 | 32 | 48 | 64 | 80 | 96 | "16 | 32 | 48 | 64 | 80 | 96 
-40} 40) 45) £45) 50} 50S 650} 50) S655] = .55) = 60). 60 
70} .75; 80} .85] 690} .95) 80) 85) 90), S95} 1.00} 1.05 
-95} 1.05} 1.10) 1.20) 1.25) 1.35) 1.10] 1.15) 1.25) 1.30) 1.40) 1.50 
1.20) 1.30} 1.40) 1.50) 1.60) 1.70) 1.40) 1.50) 1.60) 1.70) 1.80) 1.90 
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5.20} 5.50) 5.80) 6.10) 6.40) 6.70) 6.20) 6.50) 6.80) 7.10) 7.40) 7.70 
6.20) 6.55} 6.90) 7.25) 7.60) 7.95) 7.40) 7.75) 8.10) 8.45) 8.80) 9.15 
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more careful handling required, and for 
that reason Table No. 31 gives prices for 
books both with and without covers. 
Again, many books have extended 
covers; sometimes the stitch is sent through 
12.05 both cover and booklet at one operation, 
14-95 and many times the books have to be 
29.45 stitched first and the cover then stitched 
45.95 onto the book. 
58.35 Stitching a book by this method is very 
30 slow work, and much care must be exer- 











cised to do it properly. Provision for this 


**Add—For extended cover, once through machine, 60 cents per 1,000 extra. For extended cover, 4 
has been made by an extra charge. Addi- 


twice through machine, $1.50 per 1,000 extra. *Numbers indicate pages to the book. 
TABLE No. 31. _ 


Cost of Wire-Stitching, Saddle Back, Two Stitches to the Book. 


lets, large machines to handle side-stitched work, and 
heavy machines to take care of thick books. This is 
not practical unless there is a wide range of work, as 
well as a large quantity. 

The costs given are compiled from records of 


tional tables could be made for these classes 
of work, but, with care, there need be no 
difficulty in getting a correct cost price. 
There are many booklets to be saddle-backed which 
may be run two-up, using four stitches instead of two. 
These books are a trifle longer than the ordinary, and 
the work is but little slower. On big runs I always 
estimate the books single, using the scale, and have 





machines operated by power. It will cost 





a trifle more for work done on stapling- 


8. & 8. C., 60-Ib. 25x38 or less Enamel or Bulky Papers 





machines and foot-power machines, but Copies 
not if done in the smaller quantities. 
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There is but little difference in cost of 








operating the three classes of machines : 
up to 5,000. Over that amount the faster ; 
and larger machines will cost less to operate. : 
8 

Saddle-Back Work. bm... [10 

Qm.....|11 

Work of this class consists of placing 10m.----/18- 
the wire staples or stitches through the  3m.----|2- 
folds of the signatures, and when so bound my 
the books open flat. This style can not 40m...--/82. 
65. 
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pages, about ninety-six being the limit, 
although books of more pages are some- 
times saddle-backed. Some papers can not 
be stitched in this manner because the tex- 
ture of the paper is too weak. Heavy enameled papers 
are apt to break apart at the fold unless a binder of 
“super” or “holland” is pasted at the fold on the 
inside and the book is stitched through the cloth. This, 
of course, will add considerably to the cost of produc- 
ing the book, but better results will be secured. 


*Numbers indica’ 


s 


pages to the book. 
TABLE NO. 32. 


Cost of Wire-Stitching, Side Stitch, Two or Three Stitches to the Book. 


found that my figures run very close to the cost given 
in the scale, as the operators run on all classes of 
saddle-back work to the full capacity of the machine, 
with but little variation. My experience is that it 
costs about the same to do double-up or two-on work 
as regular work. In other words, 50,000 booklets, 
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two-on, cost as much to wire-stitch as 50,000 single. 
There may be some slight saving, but very little. 
There is no argument for running them single, especially 
small books to be saddle-stitched, as there is less cost 
for folding, trimming and other operations, but so far 
as stitching is concerned, it costs very nearly the same, 
whether single or two-on, for equal quantities. It is 
therefore unwise to take the number of books to stitch, 
and figure in that manner, in saddle-back work. 

If there are 40,000 books of sixteen pages to wire- 
stitch the cost will be $40.10, whether they are stitched 
two-on or one-on. The books two-on can not be pro- 
duced for one-half the price, or for $20.20, as called for 
in the scale. With experienced operators, good work 
can be produced at the costs given for the large quan- 
tities. In smaller quantities, slower work will not 
affect the cost very much. 

Like all the scales that will be presented in this 
series, this one has been carefully checked and com- 
pared with costs and price-lists gotten out in various 
parts of the country, and it is believed to represent a 
fair average of cost. 


Side-Stitched Work. 


This method differs from saddle-stitching, in that 
the wire staples or stitches are on the side of the book, 
at the folds, going through all the signatures and hold- 
ing the sheets and signatures together firmly. This is 
the method employed by most magazines of large size 
and circulation, it being followed in stitching THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

In figuring this class of work several things must be 
taken into consideration. 

The first is that a side-guide must be put on the 
machine in order that the operator may jog the signa- 
tures up evenly. This cuts down the speed somewhat. 
The girl who feeds the books to the operator on the 
machine will do her work just as quickly as when feed- 
ing books to be saddle-backed, but the extra jogging 
will delay the work. If there are but a few signatures 
in the book the side-guide is not always necessary, 
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but in books with a number of signatures this is neces- 
sary if good work and close register are to result. 

In the scales figured in Table No. 32, the work is 
divided into two classes. The first is for ordinary 
book-papers, which can be handled and stitched very 
easily, and the second for enameled book and bulky 
soft papers, which are hard to stitch and make a 
larger book in proportion to the number of pages. 

The scales cover books from 64 to 448 pages. 
Books under 64 pages cost as much to stitch as those 
of that number of pages. There are few books of less 
than that number of pages which are not saddle-backed, 
and therefore we do not figure them in the costs. 

The majority of books require only two stitches, 
but there are some which require three. Careful 
records show but slight variation in the cost of pro- 
ducing these in side-stitch work, and the amount of 
wire used is small except in the larger quantities. In 
the smaller amounts, 5,000 or less, there is so slight a 
difference as to make it hardly worth calculating. For 
all practical purposes, the same cost may be figured 
for both two and three stitches to the book. 

A good operator on a machine can usually stitch 
books as fast as the machine will run and will rarely 
take her foot off the trip, sending the books through 
without a stop. It is this class of operating, especially 
in the larger quantities, from which the tables are 
figured. In fact, these tables represent as low a cost as 
will cover the production of work of good quality. 
Extra good work and slow operators will increase the 
cost, in some instances doubling it. 

The estimator will find that it does not pay to figure 


- any cost on wire-stitching less than the scales given. 


Next month we will take up a class of binding on 
which very few agree, something which printers and 
binders are rarely called upon to do, but which they 
may be asked to do at any time. 

These scales, as well, have been carefully checked 
and compared with records of cost and price-lists, and 
are believed to represent a fair average of cost for that 
class of work. 


OU ask me what I think is the business 
man’s duty to his country at this hour. 
In my opinion, his duty can be summed up in 


two words: “Go Ahead.”— Thomas Edison. 
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ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


E effect of the illegal employ- 
ment of minors, or others, upon 
the legal rights of an employer is 
9) often an extremely difficult mat- 
(O l ter to determine. For instance, in 
i those States where the common 
law relationship of master and 
servant has not been disturbed 
=} by the workmen’s compensation 
laws, the employer generally has the defense of con- 
tributory negligence where he is sued for damages by 
an injured employee. 

In cases where the employee is a minor wrongfully 
employed under the statutes the courts have deprived 
the employer of this defense of contributory negligence. 
Even though the injured workman has been guilty of 
such negligence, tending in no small degree to bring 
about his own injury, the employers have found their 
hands tied. 

Not only that, but employers have frequently been 
called to account under the statute prohibiting the 
employment of minors. 

The courts have been called upon to give this ques- 
tion careful consideration. In a West Virginia case 
the court said: “If under the age of fourteen his 
employment was illegal. To make a plaintiff who is 
under fourteen years of age guilty of contributory 
negligence it must be shown that he has such unusual 
wisdom and sagacity as to take him out of the class of 
youths under that age which the statute is intended 
to protect. The evidence in relation to his conduct 
would have to be such as to show that it was not what 
would naturally be expected of a boy of his age and 
intelligence.” 

In another West Virginia case the court said: 
“Employment in disobedience of the statute is negli- 
gence and, prima facie, the proximate cause of the 
injury, however superior the boy might have been.” 

In a Nebraska case the plaintiff was employed to 
clean pigs’ feet in a packing-house. One night, after 
finishing his day’s work, he walked to the elevator-shaft 
and looked down, expecting to ride to the exit. As he 
stuck his head into the shaft he was struck by the 
elevator and lost several teeth and his scalp was peeled 
over his head. He sued for damages, alleging that his 
employment was illegal. 

The court held: (1) If the employment of an 
infant under the age of sixteen, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statute, is the direct cause of the injury 
to the child, his master is liable therefor; (2) That in 
such case contributory negligence is no defense. 





In a Maine case the plaintiff was a girl of fourteen 
at the time of the accident, but had been employed 
when under that age. Her duty was to sort skewer 
sticks as they were delivered to her table, standing in 
the rear of the machine that made them, which was 
operated by a boy of fifteen, who had likewise com- 
menced to work for the defendant under the legal age. 

The accident occurred when the skewer-machine 
became clogged, and the plaintiff of her own motion, 
and contrary to her instructions, attempted to assist 
the boy operator to unclog the machine, which had not 
been stopped. While so doing her arm was caught in 
the knives and badly cut. 

The court set aside a verdict for the plaintiff, say- 
ing that “the question of competency must relate to 
the time of the injury and not to the time when the 
employee first assumed her duties.” 

In a Pennsylvania case a minor, in order to secure 
employment, procured a certificate to the effect that 
he was over sixteen years of age. He was given 
employment oiling machinery, was hurt, and sued, 
alleging that his employment was illegal. The court 
sustained a judgment in his favor, saying that the 
statute prohibiting the employment of minors without 
certificate was mandatory, and that if the statute 
were violated the question did not arise whether 
defendant had exercised reasonable care in an effort to 
comply with the act, but that, on the contrary, com- 
pliance would be the only justification acceptable to 
the law. It followed, the court held, that the judg- 
ment for the plaintiff should be sustained. 

The South Carolina statute prohibits employers 
permitting minors to clean moving gears or other 
dangerous machinery, and requires them to post 
notices to that effect. A child between the ages of 
thirteen and fourteen was employed as a sweeper in 
the defendant’s cotton-mill. The child was directed 
by his foreman to clean a certain machine while the 
same was in motion, and while so engaged caught his 
hand in the gearing, making necessary the amputation 
of several fingers and a large part of his hand. There 
was testimony to the effect that never before had the 
child attempted this operation, that there was insuff- 
cient light to enable him to see clearly the place where 
he was working, and that, while the notice required by 
the statute was posted, the foreman had never read it 
and was ignorant of its contents. Judgment was 
rendered for the plaintiff, together with punitive dam- 
ages in addition to compensatory damages. 

In Oklahoma the statute prohibits any child of 
sixteen or under changing a belt, and limits the term 
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of his employment. It was shown in one case that a 
child was required to change a belt and that his term 
of employment was from 7 P. M. to 7 A. M., which was 
in violation of the statute. 


At the time he entered the employment his mother 
had represented to the employer that he was over 
sixteen years of age. 

Said the court: “It is no defense on the part of 
the employer that he attempted to ascertain the true 
age of the child and was misled by the misrepresenta- 
tions of the child or his parent, but he must know that 
the party whom he employs is not within the pro- 
hibited class provided by the law of this State.” 
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These cases briefly point out the law on the subject 
of the employment of minors, and should give employ- 
ers an adequate working idea of the law. 

Printers very often employ minors from time to 
time, and, even though it be in a very casual employ- 
ment, the effect of the law upon the relationship of 
their employment should be given careful consideration. 

The effect of the workmen’s compensation acts in 
those States where they are effective is to allow com- 
pensation to minors, even though illegally employed, 
and the employer can not take advantage of the fact 
that the employment was illegal as a defense against 
the payment of compensation. 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


By F. HORACE TEALL 


IRRITERS of books on English 
grammar have been numerous 
through the centuries, and their 
number continues to increase. 
No text-book has been made 


(5) NY which can be proved absolutely 


the best yet produced, although 

~SA, H} each new author has claimed 

3} improvement over all others in 

some ways, and some have asserted it in every respect. 

It should hardly be necessary to say it, but it is a fact 

unknown to many that most of these books show little 
or no real gain in grammar-teaching. 

What the writer has in view in this writing is not 
the direct expression merely of his own opinion, but a 
somewhat desultory consideration of expressions by 
grammarians with reference to the work of others and 
of themselves. The writer has seen newspaper articles 
condemning all grammar text-books and advising their 
abolition, but he believes this to have been insincere, 
and that the real meaning was simply that such books 
generally contain errors. If the latter supposition con- 
stitutes a good guess, those articles should have said 
what they meant, and then they might have been 
acceptable. As actually worded they were foolish, for 
the most urgent need now as always is for better books 
than ever, though many old ones might well dis- 
appear. Text-books of all kinds are continually multi- 
plied, and always will be; but grammarians might well 
work to promote better teaching rather than the pro- 
duction or use of new books, even their own. We have 
some books now that show great advance by way of 
simplification in system and method, but have not yet 
secured the best that can be made. 

In 1850 William Chauncey Fowler, professor of 
rhetoric in Amherst College, first published his large 











grammar, in the preface of which he said: “In order 
to keep the language of a nation one, the leading men in 
the greater or smaller communities, the editors of peri- 
odicals, and authors generally, should exercise the same 
guardian care over it which they do over the opinions 
which it is used to express; and, for this purpose, they 
should be familiar with works which treat of its analo- 
gies and idioms, that they may understand what are 
the laws of normal and of abnormal growth, and by 
their own example and influence encourage only that 
which is strictly legitimate.” But one of the most 
vicious kinds of abnormal growth consists in innova- 
tions fostered if not originated by some of these leaders 
who, as purists, or advocates of purity in grammar, 
often mistake excellent grammar as being faulty, largely 
through ignorance of grammar. And this probably 
results partly from study of Fowler, whose work became 
widely known and accepted as absolutely authoritative, 
notwithstanding its not infrequent ungrammaticalness 
and the absurdity of some of its assertions. 

Almost contemporary with Fowler, though he pub- 
lished grammar text-books much earlier, was Goold 
Brown, whose final work was a large octavo of 1028 
pages, entitled “The Grammar of English Grammars,” 
first printed in 1850 and 1851. This work is not to be 
criticized closely here; that is impossible. Well may 
readers’ attention, however, be called to some of the 
mass of criticism made by Brown. He gives a list of 
writers and their books, including 463 grammars, all 
of which Brown says he examined critically. His intro- 
duction contains more than a hundred pages, each page 
having nearly a thousand words, replete with con- 
demnation of other men’s work, and similar faultfind- 
ing abounds throughout the book. Brown says in his 
preface: “I owe an apology for the abundant conde- 
scension with which I have noticed in this volume the 
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works of unskillful grammarians. For men of sense 
have no natural inclination to dwell upon palpable 
offenses against taste and scholarship, nor can they be 
easily persuaded to approve the course of an author 
who makes it his business to criticize petty productions. 
And is it not a fact that grammatical authorship has 
sunk so low, that no man who is capable of perceiving 
its multitudinous errors, dares now stoop to notice the 
most flagrant of its abuses, or the most successful of 
itsabuses? And, of the quackery which is now so preva- 
lent, what can be a more natural effect than a very 
general contempt for the study of grammar?” 

Right here it seems well to say that while Goold 
Brown, so the writer thinks, might better not have 
cumbered his work with so much criticism, his own 
showing of correct grammar was the best made at that 
time, if not so still. Many later books preserve his 
teachings almost entirely. Some of his criticism is 
worthy of closer attention than it probably has ever 
had. The following is probably as applicable now as it 
was when he wrote it: “Too many of our grammars 
profitable only to their makers and venders, are like 
weights attached to the heels of Hermes. It is dis- 
couraging to know the history of this science. But the 
multiplicity of treatises already in use is a reason, not 
for silence, but for offering more.’’ Elsewhere he says, 
“In our language grammar has become the most 
ungrammatical of all studies!” And again: “I am 
prepared to prove, were it consistent with the nature 
of this work, that nineteen-twentieths of all the cor- 
ruptions of our language, for five hundred years past, 
have been introduced by authors — men who have 
made alterations in particular idioms which they did 
not understand.” 

Lindley Murray first published a grammar in 1795, 
and this work had many editions, with much revision 
and addition, becoming wonderfully renowned. Goold 
Brown cites one eulogist as saying of Murray that “he 
went on, examining and correcting his grammar, 
through all its forty editions, till he brought it to a 
degree of perfection which will render it as permanent 
as the English language itself.”” And it did seem so 
for half a century or more. Yet Brown scored Murray 
mercilessly in a diatribe of 5,000 words in his introduc- 
tion, as being a mere compiler (practically a stealer) 
and not a genuine author, and, because of this, pre- 
serving innumerable errors from the older works. 

Many other writers of text-books are even more 
strongly censured than Lindley Murray, and the mass 
of such criticism affords much concrete evidence of the 
bitter rivalry between grammarians, which seems now 
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to have become at least comparatively quiescent. One 
other quotation from Brown is especially pertinent: 
“The one of them [professed copiers of Murray] who 
seems to be now taking the leadinfame . . . is 
Samuel Kirkham.” Kirkham was said to boast of a 
degree of success and popularity having no parallel. 
Goold Brown censured him severely in periodicals and 
was answered by Kirkham similarly, including this: 
“What! a book have no merit, and yet be called for at 
the rate of sixty thousand copies a year! What a slan- 
der is this upon the public taste! What an insult to 
the understanding and discrimination of the good 
people of these United States! According to this rea- 
soning, all the inhabitants of our land must be fools, 
except one man, and that man is Goold Brown!” After 
quoting some of Kirkham’s paragraphs, Brown asks, 
“Ts it not a pity that ‘more than one hundred thousand 
children and youth’ should be daily poring over lan- 
guage and logic like this?” 

Very much of the criticism of details is of slight 
application now, though it constituted a powerful 
attack in its own time; but these more general passages 
should be interesting in various ways and for many 
reasons. Since Goold Brown’s writing time new gram- 
mar text-books have appeared at least as numerously 
as they presented themselves for his attacks. He 
omitted explicit condemnation of a few unimportant 
works, but freely expressed and exploited censure of 
every text of his time that had much reputation. Were 
it not that such detailed faultfinding has become prac- 
tically taboo (indeed, he was unique therein, even 
then), the present writer would not be greatly surprised 
by the appearance of another “Grammar of English 
Grammars,” slashing the work of later and present 
grammarians. 

One reason for this slight effort is found in the fre- 
quent request for its writer to choose and name one 
book as our best grammar text-book. The strongest 
general objection by Goold Brown was that all gram- 
marians copied some preceding work, and thus pre- 
served many errors. Nevertheless, he likewise did so, 
and many writers since have copied from him. It 
seems impossible to avoid such doings altogether. It 
is impossible for any one to name the best, with con- 
scientious accuracy, without first accomplishing such 
a herculean task of comparison as Goold Brown’s. He 
devoted all his time to it for twenty years. The best 
selection that may be made now—and it seems 
desirable that such choice be made — must be made 
by guesswork, but it must be authoritative and 
scientific guesswork. 


Our country, however bounded or described, still 
our country, to be cherished in all our hearts, to 
be defended by all our hands.— R. C. WINTHROP. 
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IN response to our Government’s requests for the con- 
servation of paper, the semiannual, or volume, index, 
which would ordinarily appear in this issue, the sixth or 
last issue of Volume 61, will be discontinued until after 
the war. To those who desire this index for binding with 
their volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, copies will be 
furnished provided request is made before September 15. 





THE coming month will bring an event that is of great 
importance to master printers throughout the country 
the annual convention of the United Typothete of 
America. Conditions in the printing industry have been 
more or less unsettled, due to the war, and it is difficult 
to prophesy what the coming year will bring forth. This 
convention will bring together the master minds of the 
industry, and opportunity will be afforded to exchange 
ideas and discuss ways and means for stabilizing the 
printing business. Employing printers should arrange 
to be in Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 23, 24 and 25. 








WE have had sufficient experience with 
paper,” also with barbaric methods of warfare that surpass 
the worst atrocities of the early savages. The nation that 
holds treaties and compacts in such small regard, and 
resorts to the inhuman practices such as have been wit- 
nessed in the present conflict, should not be allowed the 
opportunity to regain its former self-called commercial 
supremacy. The reports that the enemy countries are 
already planning propaganda on an extensive scale for 
after the war should give added impetus to the efforts 
toward further introduction of American manufactures 
abroad, and to the campaign for a national trade-mark. 
“Made in America”’ is a slogan that will be used largely 
after the war, and articles of manufacture bearing that 
slogan will be given preference by purchasers — whether 
it be a paper of pins, a penknife, silk hat or carton of 
sugar, the copyrighted trade-mark or brand will be 
watched closely for identification. Label, sealed carton, 
stamp or plate, or whatever may be appropriately used 
to carry evidence of origination, will be used wherever 
possible. The bulk goods offered in the retail store may 
or may not have been produced in this country. The 
package is the only means of labeling goods of this class 
so that the producer may be identified. All manufacturers 
and producers should be urged to label their goods in some 
unmistakable way so as to protect the interests of Ameri- 
6-4 


“scraps of 


can products. Labeled or declared goods will be in demand 
as never before. The unnamed or unidentified goods will 
be looked on with suspicion and classed as doubtful. 





Giving Estimates on Reprint Copy. 


There is a great difference between producing a job 
of printing from reprint copy and from the original copy 
or manuscript, and printers should bear this in mind when 
asked to give estimates on jobs when a printed copy is 
submitted as a sample. Also, they should, if possible, 
ascertain whether the estimate is for actual prospective 
work or whether it is merely for checking up on some 
other printer. At least, they should refuse to give an 
estimate without seeing the original copy. 

The printing industry has been subjected to an abuse, 
and instances have been cited where printers have been 
caused considerable trouble through customers securing 
prices on reprint copy. A case in point is set forth in the 
Seattle Composing-Stick, the organ of the Seattle Division 
of the United Typothete of America, which we quote: 


A buyer of printing had reason to establish the correctness of a 
bill of printing. It is not necessary to narrate the complete story, 
except to state that the work was executed from tolerably poor 
manuscript, and, at a fair valuation, should have been sold to the 
buyer for $25. A superficial guess would have reduced this price 
to $20. However, the customer was sure the printer was overcharging 
him, and began a round of interviews. Having computed his selling 
price on known costs, our printer friend became reasonably firm and 
reiterated in a nice manner that the price of $25 was a correct one. 
The buyer of printing, by way of rebuttal, offered to find four 
“reliable” printers, and would submit to the original printer their 
estimates on the identical job. There being no qualifying clause 
mentioned as to “reprint,” etc., the printer was now likely to lose 
a point or two. Subsequently, the four “reliable” ones reported 
to the buyer of printing as follows: $12, $11, $16, $14. 

The going was becoming heavy for our printer friend. He heard 
it all, and suggested that the buyer of printing had made an unwise 
choice in the four “‘reliables.”” A further reconnaissance on the part 
of the buyer found a slight raise in price, but not sufficient to cause 
him to rush back to the printer and settle the dispute by paying 
the original $25. 

Authentic information received at the central office shows that 
none of those asked to make prices realized they were being used to 
“audit” a competitor’s figures; nor were they aware that the cus- 
tomer really did not require the work. All these “check-up” esti- 
mates were low and made on varying specifications. However, had 
these printers consulted the Typothetz service bureau, the matter 
between our printer friend and his customer would have been closed 
satisfactorily to both parties. Instead the bill is yet unpaid. 


It seems that many printers, in a mad scramble for 
work, are willing to give figures on anything that is handed 
tothem. In the case here set forth, if the printers to whom 
the reprint copy was submitted had put forth a small 
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amount of effort to secure complete details regarding the 
job, or had insisted on seeing the manuscript before 
giving the figures, they might have saved their fellow 
printer the trouble he is experiencing in collecting for 
the job. 





The Fourth Liberty Loan. 


Before the next issue of this journal reaches our readers 
the campaign for the Fourth Liberty Loan will be in full 
swing. As stated in a recent press bulletin sent out by 
the Treasury Department: ‘The result of the loan will 
be watched with keen interest in Europe, not only by 
our associates in the war against the Teutonic powers, 
but also by our enemies. It will be regarded by them as 
a measure of the American people’s support of the war. 

“The Germans know full well the tremendous weight 
and significance of popular support of the war, of the 
people at home backing up the army in the field. As the 
loan succeeds our enemies will sorrow; as it falls short 
they will rejoice. The loan will be a test of the loyalty 
and willingness of the people to make sacrifices com- 
pared with the willingness of our soldiers to do their part. 
There must be and will be no failure by the people to 
measure up to the courage and devotion of our men in 
Europe. Many of them have given up their lives; shall 
we at home withhold our money? Shall we spare our 
dollars while they spare not their very lives?”’ 

As a nation we are now in the war heart and soul, and 
will let no amount of sacrifice stand in the way of a 
righteous victory. Plans should be started at once to 
purchase bonds of the new issue so that the fourth loan 
will be oversubscribed to a far greater extent even than 
those preceding. 


The New Photoengraving Scale. 


On September 1 the new scale for photoengraving will 
go into effect, providing for a minimum charge of $3 for 
square-finished half-tones, and $2 for zinc etchings, these 
charges to include up to five square inches. Above five 
square inches the prices for square-finished half-tones 
will be computed on the basis of $2.50 plus 10 cents per 
square inch up to fifty square inches, and 15 cents per 
square inch thereafter; for zinc etchings, $1.6673 plus 673 
cents per square inch from five to fifty square inches, and 
10 cents per square inch thereafter. These costs have been 
based on the findings of the engravers’ cost committee 
after the examination of a large number of actual cost 
records. It will be noticed that the increased prices for 
half-tones affect principally the smaller engravings, those 
under fifty square inches, the prices above that size re- 
maining as heretofore. 

It has been found by the engravers that zinc etchings 
cost two-thirds as much as square-finished half-tones, 
instead of one-half as heretofore charged, and in this 
connection it is interesting to note a little of the history 
relating to the two processes. 

Zinc etchings antedate half-tones by about ten years, 
and the methods by which they were produced were, it 
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might be said, common property — they were not what 
are generally known as secret processes. Zinc etching 
superseded the earlier methods of engraving, of which 
there were a number, and competition was keen, conse- 
quently the wages paid the men at that time were com- 
paratively low. When half-tones came into use, that 
process was more or less secret, with the result that the 
men working in that branch received good wages, almost, 
in fact, as good as today. There were a number of zinc 
etchers but very few half-tone engravers. When the 
photoengravers’ union was formed, half-tone engravers 
received at least double the wages paid the zinc etchers. 
Gradually the union has brought the wages of the zinc 
etchers up to the level of the half-tone engravers, so that 
both classes now receive practically the same wages. 

Prior to union regulation of wages and war-time 
prices for material, zinc etching was comparatively a 
cheap process as compared with copper half-tones. 
At present, the situation has changed to the extent in- 
dicated by the new scale of prices. 





In Aid of the Printer Prisoners of War. 


On several occasions we have called attention to the 
work of M. Rene Billoux, editor and manager of the official 
journal of the master printers of France, in aid of the 
printer soldiers who have been taken prisoners, as well 
as the orphans of printers who have laid down their lives 
in this great struggle for liberty. The work Mr. Billoux 
is doing was started in January, 1915, with the consent 
of the Master Printers’ Syndical Union and the Workmen’s 
Federation, and was authorized by the French Govern- 
ment. Since that time it has also received recognition 
from the Central Committee of the Red Cross, and the 
President of the French Republic has honored the work 
by his personal subscription. Up to April of this year, 
parcels of food and clothing had been sent to 3,000 unfor- 
tunate prisoners, all from the printing and allied trades. 

We who have been resting in security thousands of 
miles from the seat of this terrific conflict probably can not 
realize fully the horrors and sufferings which have fallen 
to the lot of our printer brethren in the devastated 
regions. We can not, probably, realize what it means to 
have flourishing businesses completely wiped out, their 
owners interned in German prison camps under revolting 
conditions, or working as ordinary laborers in other parts 
of the country. The work is worthy — the need is great. 

Another appeal for aid has come from Mr. Billoux, 
and we pass it along to our readers, knowing that it will 
receive a ready and wide-spread response. Committees 
have been formed in some parts of this country to collect 
funds for this cause. THE INLAND PRINTER will gladly 
receive and forward subscriptions, and any money 
received will be acknowledged through these columns. 

While we are laboring under heavy burdens, let us not 
forget those of our brethren in the printing craft across 
the sea who are in absolute need. This is an opportunity 
for real sacrifice in a worthy cause. Will we heed the call? 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


A Plea for Higher Prices and Better Printing. 


To the Editor: Dattas, TEXAS. 

Troublous times are confronting the printing business, 
which has undergone and is undergoing great changes, and in 
the transformation that is going on, employer and employee 
alike are affected. 

The employer is trying to solve the problem of continually 
increasing expenses and ever decreasing profits. The cost of 
every kind of material entering into the printing industry has 
risen from twenty-five to two hundred per cent during the past 
decade, but during this process of radical change in every 
department of his business, the employing printer has not 
been able to secure any substantial increase in his charges for 
printing, although the cost of nearly everything else under the 
sun has gone skyward. 

And while the employee has succeeded in securing an 
advance in wages ranging from ten to twenty-five per cent, the 
cost of living has mounted fifty to one hundred per cent. So 
it will be seen that both employer and employee are vitally 
concerned in bringing about improved conditions. 

In the technical press devoted to the printing and allied 
trades a cry has been going up, “‘What must we do to be 
saved?” To make the first move in the ‘‘rescue” work, it 
would seem to be self-evident that employing printers must 
make some effort toward establishing higher rates for printing. 
Self-preservation will compel some such action to be taken. 
A national printing association should be organized, with the 
object of formulating uniform and standardized prices for 
printing throughout the country. 

Some one will say that such a plan will interfere with the 
“immutable” law of competition; but the saying that “‘com- 
petition is the life of trade,” like many other high-sounding 
aphorisms, has long since been proved fallacious. 

Let’s see just how competition and price-cutting in the 
printing business really work out. Some printing-shop, in 
order to secure a job of printing that another shop has had the 
privilege of doing, cuts prices. In order to make a profit on 
the cut price, poorer workmanship, poorer ink, poorer paper, 
and poorer presswork must enter into the task of getting out 
the job. Then the following year still another employing 
printer, in order to close a contract for the same job in question, 
and in order to make a profit on the work, pursues still further 
the cheapening process in workmanship and material. By the 
time this job has gone the rounds of a few more print-shops 
and undergone repeated price-slashings, it presents a spectacle 
that is enough to make even a “blacksmith” printer hide his 
face in shame. 

This system is not only undermining the printing business 
from the standpoint of the employer, but is actually making 
of many printing-establishments veritable sweat-shops for the 
employees. It not only degrades, but is a virtual profanation 
of the ‘‘art preservative.” Imagine a Millet reduced to the 
necessity of painting cheap chromos for a livelihood! But all 


Anonymous letters 


over this broad land there are efficient printers, possessing high 
ideals of their calling, whose artistic souls are being crucified 
upon the altar of cheap, ‘“‘slap-up,”” competitive printing. 
While all this truthfully applies to the generality of present- 
day printing, it is gratifying to observe that there are exceptions 
to the rule; for happily there are many buyers of printing who 
possess sufficient mental acumen to know that cheap, slap-up, 
shoddy printing is a positive damage to any business or 
profession. WILLIS ANDREWS. 





Regarding “Automatic Imposition.” 


To the Editor: RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 

In your July number you advocate laying forms heads out. 
Now, this may be all right for four-page forms that are to be 
folded by hand, but how about eight and sixteen page forms 
that are to be folded on a folding-machine? A thing which may 
be all right for hand folding will be all wrong on a folding- 
machine, which would fold everything back end to if laid heads 
out instead of in. 

It seems to me that people who advance new ideas ought to 
be sure they will fit all conditions before they upset standard 
methods. HERBERT LE BRUuN. 


EpiTor’s Note.— An answer to the above letter was sent 
by mail, but was returned marked “ Unknown at the address 
given.” This is a difficulty we frequently experience when cor- 
respondents fail to give their addresses clearly. We judge this 
correspondent refers to the article entitled ‘‘ Automatic Impo- 
sition,” which appeared on page 444 of the July issue. If he 
will read the article again carefully, he will notice that it refers 
wholly to a special class of work; and when methods are recom- 
mended for special cases they should not be taken as referring 
to general work. 





Standardized Versus Makeshift Methods and 
Equipment. 
To the Editor: CoLumBus, OHIO. 

In your issue for June appears an article entitled ‘‘ A Storage 
System That Pays,” by James J. Finnegan, in which he 
describes an ‘‘efficiency system” for tariff page storage devised 
as the result of a conference of the heads of the different depart- 
ments in the shop. Compared with the old system which he 
says they formerly had, the ideas which he has set forth are 
without question a great improvement and I can commend 
the effort to improve upon the time-worn methods of handling 
standing pages. 

However, I must confess to considerable surprise in reading 
this article, which, from the prominence given it, must have 
been considered a valuable contribution. Can it be that 
neither the writer nor the editor has ever heard of the Savage 
system of page storage, which has become such a standard 
method of handling not only tariff pages but all such storage 
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matter that the publication of an article elaborately explaining 
an individually devised approximation to it is indeed amazing? 
It brings up a question that has many times been in my mind 
as to why the trade publications print so many articles descrip- 
tive of makeshift methods of doing something that is accom- 
plished with regular stock equipment with which every well- 
informed man in the business is acquainted. 

If there is one thing that scientific management has taught 
us it is the value of standardization. And that means standard- 
ization not only of methods but of equipment. 

Let me explain why I regard standardized methods and 
equipment as important, with special reference to this case of 
handling tariff pages. My chief objection to Mr. Finnegan’s 
plan is based on the fundamental objection to practically all 
“special”? methods and equipment where “stock,” which is 
merely another name for ‘“‘standardized,” methods and equip- 
ment are available. The trouble with all special equipment 
of this kind is that it can never from its very nature represent 
the same degree of modification and development from study 
and experience that will be found in the standardized article. 

The case under discussion is pertinent to this point. There 
has been a lot of study put on this question of handling made-up 
pages through the shop while the work is in process, and storing 
them afterwards if the job is to be kept standing. As far as 
storage and indexing of the standing pages is concerned Mr. 
Finnegan’s method is perhaps about as efficient as any, but that 
is only half the story. This is where the standardized method 
scores, for it is the result of combining many such individual 
ideas. And Mr. Finnegan’s plan misses real efficiency in the 
handling of the pages by the storage of two to the galley. This 
may seem a little thing, but it is one of the little sins that are 
cumulative in their effects. 

The Savage system which I mentioned above is based on 
the individual galley holding only one page. Why is this 
better? Because this unifies into one system the handling and 
storing of the pages. With the Savage system the basic idea 
is to eliminate entirely the rehandling and shifting of pages. 
When the job is originally made up the work is done on the 
same galley on which the page is to be stored. The proof is 
taken on the galley, the galley is put away on a numbered slide, 
with the number on the proof for identification, and when the 
page is wanted, either for corrections or lock-up, it is instantly 
located, and there is no second page to interfere or to make 
handling more difficult by adding weight to the galley — and 
two full tariff pages are heavy. 

There are dozens of tariff plants in the country using this 
system with entire satisfaction, some of them having twelve 
thousand or more such individual page galleys. The system 
is also in use in many catalogue and commercial job-plants for 
storing every kind of matter, and it has proved equally useful 
and efficient for handling current work as for storage. In no 
case should more than one form be placed on a galley unless 
they are so small that they can be lifted off without disturbing 
anything else on the galley. 

There was a time, not so very long ago, when it was some- 
times necessary for a plant that was striving for increased 
efficiency to figure out its own methods and equipment of this 
kind. The equipment offered to the printer had not always 
kept pace with the changing conditions in the shop. Recent 
years have changed all that. There has been an amount of 
concentrated study of composing-room problems in the last 
five or six years that has succeeded in solving most of the 
difficulties. Some of the ideas that have been evolved as the 
result of this study are rather radical departures from old 
methods, but the important point is that they are the result 
of intelligent interpretation of experience and are in no sense 
experimental. No printer today should build expensive special 
equipment until he had made very sure that his requirements 
are not already covered by standardized equipment. In the 
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end he will probably serve his purposes better and the stock 
equipment will not likely be as expensive. Neither will he be 
dealing with an experiment, which is always involved when an 
idea is tried for the first time. 

Is there not some way whereby more authoritative articles 
can be given us dealing more with the standardized practices 
of the many really efficient plants of the country? The trade 
is not advanced as much by one man’s individual ingenuity 
as by the combined experience and knowledge of the craft as 
a whole. Witi1am A. Dusoc, 

Efficiency Engineer, American Type Founders Company. 





Practice Versus Theory. 


To the Editor: Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

Why it is that the editors of trade papers and magazines 
permit the insertion of articles which are more or less imprac- 
tical, is a question which the writer has many times been asked 
to answer. You can all recall such articles, evidently written 
by some one having at least a smattering of knowledge along 
the line, and who doubtless started his theorizing from some 
practical step in that direction, but not having put the idea 
to a final test he had not discovered the gap between theory 
and practice. 

Just recently an article was singled out as coming under 
the above classification, which to the casual reader would have 
been accepted without question, as it featured a move seldom 
required in the average shop. In this instance the plant where 
the complainant was employed had specialized to a certain 
extent on work along the line mentioned and had gradually 
perfected methods materially better than those outlined, even 
had they been usable; therefore, to one brought up in that 
particular plant the idea was not only impractical but we 
might say obsolete, and the party perhaps quite naturally 
assumed that others handled the work to at least as good 
advantage. 

It is not the intention of the writer to even suggest putting 
a stop to the printing of these ideas, but rather to encourage 
it. Every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER will acknowledge 
that through the absorbing of some of these theoretical ideas 
his brain has been brought into a new channel of thought which 
has sometimes resulted in changed methods, greatly to the 
benefit of those concerned. And this result may be altogether 
foreign to the germ that started the thought. 

Several years ago it came to the writer’s notice that some 
of our largest manufacturing concerns, when requiring a new 
foreman for a department, would obtain a man from a technical 
school rather than promote some one from the floor or bench. 
The explanation of this was that, having gleaned his learning 
largely from books, the newcomer’s brain would not be confined 
or narrowed down to the grooves tending to be formed where 
one is brought up in the plant, where certain operations have 
been done in a given way, perhaps for years, with little or no 
variation or progress. The working of this policy frequently 
brought some friction between the foreman and those under 
him, as he was likely to suggest methods which to some seemed 
out of reason, or possibly had previously been tried and proved 
detrimental. Thus he was subjected to more or less ridicule, 
ofttimes greatly to the amusement of the others. But on the 
whole it was said to be an advantageous procedure, for it was 
frequently found that the adoption of some of these ‘‘ unreason- 
able” ideas would virtually revolutionize the methods formerly 
employed. 

It is hardly to be expected that our trade magazines can try 
out all the ideas submitted before publishing them. If the 
scheme appears new and plausible, that should be sufficient 
reason for its acceptance, as it is a certainty that some benefit 
will be derived by some one from a careful reading of any such 
article. P. B. Perry. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE House of Commons, by a vote of 109 to 24, rejected 
an amendment to the Education Bill permitting the employ- 
ment of children two hours daily for the delivery of morning 
papers. 

Tue founder of the famous Gillott penmaking house was 
originally a Sheffield toolmaker, who tramped from there to 
Birmingham, where he set up as a penmaker in a little back 
alley. 

THE employees of the well-known house of Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, government printers, London, are raising £100 by 
penny-a-week subscriptions, to endow a bed in the new wing 
of the Caxton Convalescent Home at Limpsfield. 

BEGINNING May 1, 1918, the Federation of Master Process 
Engravers made a further increase of 121% per cent on all 
classes of processwork, including artists’ work and photography. 
Since that date all invoices bear an advance of 25 per cent, 
instead of the former 121% per cent. 

IN reply to inquiries made concerning the supply of paper- 
pulp in connection with the commercial agreement between 
England and Sweden, it was stated that the supply depended 
upon the granting of import licenses. As soon as this was 
done, trade could be reopened immediately. Before the war, 
seventy per cent of the pulp imported into England came from 
Sweden. 

A NON-UNION printer’s union, under the name of Printing 
Trade Alliance, has been started, with headquarters in London. 
Its objects are stated to be: ‘The promotion of a good under- 
standing between employers and their work-people; the settle- 
ment of questions between them by means of a conciliation 
committee and arbitration; the encouragement of output, and 
of the efficient workman.” 

A PRINTER who set up much of Dean Stanley’s and Herbert 
Spencer’s copy is authority for the statement that the ecclesi- 
astic’s handwriting was almost impossible to decipher, while 
that of the agnostic was elegant and clear. Stanley once 
complained bitterly of the mass of blunders in his proofs. The 
printer surprised the dignitary by saying: ‘“‘Well, all I can 
say, sir, is that you will send more printers to hell by your 
handwriting than you’ll keep out of it by your sermons.”’ 

AN agreement between fourteen unions and the London 
Association of Master Printers was recently established. The 
leading section of this provides for an addition of 201% shillings 
($4.97) per week to the permanent wage, to take the place of 
existing bonuses. Women and male juvenile members of the 
unions get-13% shillings and female learners 7 shillings per 
week bonus. Women and junior members engaged on agreed 
men’s work are to receive the same advance as men. These 
advances are to continue for the period of the war and six 
months after peace has been signed. 


GERMANY. 

THE house of J. P. Bachem, of Cologne, printers of the 
Kélnische Volkszeitung, recently celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. 

Tue D.Stempel typefoundry at Frankfurt-am-Main reports 
gross earnings for 1917 of 6,240,000 marks, as against 2,750,000 
marks in 1916. 

THE newspaper publishers of Saxony have joined in a 
mutual organization whose function is to do the buying of 
material and supplies for the members. 

TuE Illustrirte Zeitung, of Leipzig, one of Germany’s fore- 
most illustrated periodicals, on June 29 reached and celebrated 
its seventy-fifth birthday. It was established by Johann 
Jakob Weber, a Swiss, and it was looked upon as a very risky 
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venture, as opening up a new field in periodical literature. 
After Weber’s death the J/lustrirte Zeitung was continued by 
his sons, Hermann and Felix. Siegfried and Wolfgang Weber, 
grandsons of the founder, are now the managers. 


THE membership of the German Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion (Deutscher Buchdruckerverein) was increased by fifty-five 
firms in 1917. The association celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary this year, at Leipzig, where the annual convention 
was held. 

THE military commander-in-chief, finding that in Berlin 
great quantities of papers are thrown into the garbage boxes, 
instead of being saved for the special paper collection, and are 
thus lost, has prohibited, under penalty of 100 marks, the 
deposition of paper and cardboard in the garbage containers. 

DurRING the four years of the war the number of manu- 
scripts in the Schiller Museum at Marbach on the Neckar has 
been increased by five thousand two hundred pieces. The 
total number is sixty-four thousand six hundred. The picture 
collection numbers three thousand six hundred. The Schiller 
library and that of the Suabian poets numbers about thirteen 
thousand volumes. 

In 1743 Frederick the Great established the first Prussian 
government printing-office. As was then the custom, this 
office cast its own type. The typefoundry was under the 
direction of Johann Micheal Schmidt, from The Hague, who 
was a noted punch-cutter. Later on, when the foundry was 
separated from the office and sold, it became the property of 
Johann Ludwig Zinck. Coming down through a various line 
of successors, it was lately bought by the H. Berthold type- 
foundry, of Berlin. 

CONTINUING the development of a department instituted 
last year providing a source for securing supplies, the German 
Master Printers’ Association has now established an office 
whose duties are to give advice to the members about technical 
and economic matters, and to procure for them all needed 
material, of the best quality and at the most moderate prices. 
All efforts are to be made, not only to enhance the business 
status of the individual members, but to better the organiza- 
tion in such a way and to so enlarge its influence and prestige 
that it will be considered a matter of honor as well as financial 
advantage to be a member of this association. 

AT a recent meeting of the Typographic Society of Berlin, 
a member (Herr Weimann) proposed that certain of the present 
legal sheet sizes or formats be abolished and that in their place 
another, about half way between, based on the hypotenuse 
oblong proportion, be adopted. A discussion of the topic by 
various members showed a lively interest in the standardiza- 
tion of paper sizes, and the society adopted a resolution to take 
part in the work of establishing standards. Four members 
were appointed as conferring delegates. It was stated during 
the discussion that the German newspapers were disposed to 
adopt a standard size. The above mention of the hypotenuse 
oblong proportion (which means the proportion of the diagonal 
line of a square to the line of any of its sides) indicates that this 
proportion occurs to all who study the subject as the best one 
to fix the ratio of the length of a sheet toits width. It is being 
established in the United States — particularly for catalogues. 


FRANCE. 

At Grenoble the printers have secured an increase in wage 
of 1 franc per day. 

THE printers of Dijon have been granted an advance of 
1 franc per day in wage, this being given practically without 
controversy on the part of the proprietors. At Nantes the 
printers have received an advance of 2 francs per day. 

TuE funds for helping unfortunate printers during the war 
have been augmented by the donation from René Billoux of 
1,000 francs. This gentleman is the founder of a fund for 
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assisting printers who are engaged in the war or who are held 
prisoners by the enemy. 

THE military governor of Paris prohibits, under a law of 
August 9, 1849, the sending to foreign countries of publications 
containing advertisements. Periodicals wishing to continue 
serving foreign subscribers must publish special editions from 
which all public advertising is to be omitted. 

THE Central Committee of the French Federation of 
Printers expresses its dissatisfaction because four American 
soldiers are doing the typesetting for an American journal at 
Romorantin, despite protests made by the union. Details are 
not at hand, but it may be presumed that the four soldiers in 
question are not members of the International Typographical 
Union. 

Tuts is Bordeaux’s centennial year of the establishment of 
lithography in that city. A lithographer named Gaulon, on 
March 18, 1818, started the first stone-printing office in that 
city. In 1829 he had a dozen presses. When he died, in 1858, 
his widow continued the business until 1874, when it passed 
into the hands of relatives. The office bears a reputation for 
very fine and notable work. The second lithographer of 
Bordeaux was one Légé, whose office for years enjoyed a good 
reputation. 

SWITZERLAND. 

AN advance in the price of news-paper from 88 centimes to 
1.15 francs per kilo (814 cents to 11 cents per pound) is in 
prospect. For export a price of 1.29 francs per kilo (12% cents 
per pound) is spoken of. 

AT a recent general assembly of the Swiss Master Printers’ 
Association the subject of paper sizes and paper qualities was 
discussed, and a resolution was passed asking the Government 
to give attention to the matter and take steps to bring about 
a satisfactory solution of this important question. 

THE Gutenbergstube (Gutenberg Museum) at Berne had 
during this summer a special exposition of graphic works 
showing the ‘‘ Art of Typography in the Service of the Church.” 
The display consisted of Bibles, liturgies, catechisms, song- 
books, church ordinances, Reformation tracts, commentaries, 
sermons, indulgences, etc. 

AT its convention in June last the Swiss Master Printers’ 
Association negatived, by a vote of 182 against and 58 for, a 
proposition that, beginning July, 1918, the work-day be 
shortened one hour, and beginning January, 1920, be shortened 
another hour. It was argued that one should await the war’s 
outcome before considering such a momentous question. 


DENMARK. 

THE Master Printers’ Society of Copenhagen has issued a 
tariff of prices for printed matter. It was worked out by Vilh 
C. Berg, and goes elaborately into all the details of costs. The 
quarto pamphlet of twenty-four pages was neatly printed by 
the City Printing-Office of Copenhagen. It is to be hoped that 
the Danish printers will stick to the prices set forth. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE Neue Presse, of Vienna, recently published a govern- 
ment decree which places the delivery of paper into five classes, 
in the following order of priority: (a) paper for journals 
printed on rotary presses, (b) paper to be used by the Govern- 
ment, (c) packing-paper, (d) paper for journals printed on flat- 
bed presses, and (e) paper for general purposes. 


ITALY. 


THIS quotation from Pliny’s “‘ Natural History,” as showing 
a parallel to the present paper shortage, is interesting: “It 
was decreed in the reign of Tiberius, because of the scarcity of 
papyrus, that a commission of senators should be appointed 
to control its distribution, otherwise all civilized life was in 
disorder.” There is nothing new under the sun, you see. 
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TuHE Ministry of Industry and Commerce has appointed a 
special commission to have direction over the production and 
use of paper in this country. The manufacturers and the 
users of paper must now make periodical reports to the com- 
mission. 


SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


When the sixty-fourth session of the International Typo- 
graphical Union opened in Scranton, Pennsylvania, on August 
12, it seemed, according to the reports we have received thus 
far, that the meeting was going to resolve itself into a patriotic 
demonstration rather than a business gathering — and what 
could be more fitting for such times as these? All of the open- 
ing addresses had the true patriotic ring, giving further evidence, 
if additional evidence is necessary, that the grand old organiza- 
tion is back of the Government and our boys at the front. 

In his address, following the usual opening preliminaries, 
which were in charge of President Hughes, of Scranton Typo- 
graphical Union No. 112, President Marsden G. Scott expressed 
in stirring words the attitude of the union, saying in part: “If 
the organized wage-earners of the civilized world are to demand 
the right to be heard and to receive fair consideration in the 
councils of the governments under which they live, then 
organized wage-earners must assume their full share of all the 
burdens and all the responsibilities and be willing to make all 
the sacrifices which the protection of civilized government 
demands. No man has a moral right to demand the protection 
of any government unless he is prepared to give his full support 
to that government in its hour of peril. 

“The International Typographical Union is made up of 
patriotic men and women. We intend, as individuals and-as 
an organization, to march in solid ranks under the flags of the 
countries in which our members live. ae 

“Let us not make the fatal blunder of assuming that either 
organized labor or organized capital is to dictate the economic 
policies of America after the war. The victories of peace will 
be decided by those who have made possible the victories of 
war, and the recognition to be given the trades unions of 
America will be determined by the service performed. There 
is no middle ground for this union to take. We must march 
shoulder to shoulder with the boys in khaki or we must prowl 
with the greedy profiteers.”’ 

This convention was honored, probably more than any 
preceding convention, with an unusually large number of 
congratulatory messages from men in the highest ranks of 
national and international affairs, one of especial interest being 
from General Foch, commander of the allied armies, which 
read: ‘‘The factory, like the trench, is a post of combat. The 
duty is not to abandon it before the enemy. My compliments 
to your union for having understood it so well.” 

Lest we give the impression that the regular business of 
the convention was set aside altogether for the purely patriotic 
speeches, it must be said right here that such was not the case. 
The delegates found themselves confronted with the usual 
large number of propositions, all presented as being for the 
best interests of the organization, many of them receiving 
approval and many being rejected. To give even a brief 
review of these propositions here would be impossible as they 
were too numerous. 








RECIPE FOR ADVERTISING SUCCESS. 


The best recipe for advertising success is: To a good meas- 
ure of high-grade merchandise add an equal amount of hard 
cash. Allow this to set until your nerve rises, then add as 
much printers’ ink as it will stand. If your “dough” begins to 
fall, use glue freely, for if you don’t stick your efforts are a 
failure.— Niagariana. 
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@hben wrapped in folds of densest 
gloom, 
Dark Superstition awed the world, 
Consign’d fair Knowledge to the tomb, 
And Error’s sable flag unfurl’d, 
Earth heard the mandate from the skies: 
“Tet there be light! Great Art, arise!” 
—Samuel Gloodworth, 1785-1842. 


* * # * 


A Literary Compositor. 


AMUEL WOODWORTH was a lit- 

erary compositor, setting types as a 
vocation, writing verses as an avocation, 
and sometimes doing editorial work. 
For several years he was secretary of the 
New York Typographical Society. His 
verses were first published collectively 
in an 18mo volume in 1826. The verse 
above is from his poem ‘Printing and 
Independence.” He wrote half a dozen 
pieces in praise of printing, but his 
literary fame rests entirely on his popular 
verses, ‘“‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’ He 
was born in Scituate, Massachusetts; 
arrived in New York city in 1809, and 
thereafter made that city his home, pre- 
ferring, or compelled to bear, the excite- 
ments of the city while he persistently 
sang the praises of the country, thus: 

Let others for grandeur and opulence toil; 

I’d share not their turbulent joys if I could; 
The treasure I seek is affection’s sweet smile, 
In a neat little cottage that stands near 

a wood. 
* * * * 


Honors to an Italian Printer. 


E show here a picture of a marble 

statue of heroic size erected by 
the city of Florence, Italy, in 1892, in 
honor of its first printer, Bernardo 
Cennini. The sculptor was Mancini, 
one of Italy’s greatest artists. In 1871 
the city restored the sculptured tomb of 
Cennini in the Basilica of St. Laurent. 
Cennini was born in Florence in 1415 and 
established himself as a jeweler and 
worker in metals. The most notable 
bas-reliefs in metal in Europe are the 
two doors of the Baptistry of San Gio- 
vanni in Florence, designed by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti. Replicas of these marvelous 
doors were presented by one of the Astors 
to Trinity Church, New York, and are 
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now the most attractive feature of that 
edifice. The Florentine metalworkers 
required twenty-one years to make the 
first door (1403-1424). The second door 
was begun in 1424 and finished in 1447. 
Cennini completed the work during the 


Bernardo Cennini (1415-1408). 


Marble statue of heroic size erected by the city of Florence 
upon the initiative of the printers of Florence in 
1892 in honor of its First Printer, who 
was also a master craftsman in 
goldsmithing and jewelry. 


period from 1441 to 1447. Thus Cennini 
was already famous for the great bap- 
tistry door, and for other bas-reliefs in 
gold and in bronze which are pointed 
out to modern tourists in Florence, when 
he became interested in a new art called 
Printing. He issued his first book on 
the seventh day of November, 1471. In 
the colophon he states that he is a gold- 
smith who, having cast letters, now issues 
this first book, ‘‘the result of cleverness 
combined with hard work.” He con- 
tinued to print books until his death in 











1498. On the occasion of the fourth 
centenary of the printing of the first 
Florentine book the city commissioned 
G. Ottino to write a biography, the title 
of which is “Di Bernardo Cennini e 
dell’Arte della Stampa in Firenze.”” This 
book convinced the people of Florence 
that they had neglected to sufficiently 
honor one of their numerous great men; 
hence the erection of his statue in 1892. 

The initiative in the Cennini celebra- 
tion of 1871 and the erection of the 
monument in 1892 came from the print- 
ers of Florence. The printers of Italy 
are proud of the great Italian printers 
and are eager to honor them. 

American printers, although they do 
better printing and more of it than is 
done in Italy, do not stand nearly so 
high in public estimation as Italian 
printers stand. We treat the history of 
printing and the achievements of our 
great printers with a carelessness which 
verges upon contempt, and this is the 
chief cause of the low civic, social and 
industrial status of American printers. 


* * * * 


A Good Book to Read and Keep. 


YMAN HORACE WEEKS has 
written a most interesting and 
authoritative “History of Paper Manu- 
facturing in the United States, 1690- 
1916,” cloth, 8vo, 352 pages, liberally 
illustrated, more entertaining to the 
right kind of printers than the best 
selling novel of the moment. This is a 
book to buy and keep; no other book 
covers the subject so completely. Col- 
lectanea recommends it. Order it from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, price, $3. This 
is not an advertisement. We have 
mentioned THE INLAND PRINTER simply 
as a convenience to the courageous 
buyer. Whenever you want a_ book 
about printing or printers or the allied 
arts, and do not know where to get it, 
send to THE INLAND PRINTER. There is 
no one activity in the periodical field 
which deserves your orders, subscription 
and advertisements as much as THE 
INLAND PRINTER. It has served the 
printers well, thanks to its editors, past 
as well as present. Therefore, recipro- 
cate, reciprocate, and reciprocate. 
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First Newspapers. 


Alabama: Madison Gazette, Hunts- 
ville, 1812. 

Alaska: Alaska Times, W. S. Dodge, 
Sitka, 1868. 

Arizona: The Arizonian, Tubac, 1858. 

Arkansas: Arkansas Gazette, William 
E. Woodruff, Arkansas Post (now in 
Little Rock), 1819; still continuing. 

California: The Californian, Semple 
and Cotton, Monterey, 1846. 

Colorado: Rocky Mountain News, 
Beyers and Gibson, Auraria (now Den- 
ver), 1859, still continuing. 
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no copy is known to exist, which fact 
will make the discovery of one of them 
a notable achievement. The Library of 
Congress is a constant buyer of rare 
newspapers. The above data are start- 
ing points from which researches into the 
history of newspapers and printing in 
the various States may be made. Inves- 
tigations of this sort are recommended 
by Collectanea to young printers. Search 
in the libraries, in State histories, town 
histories, historical addresses, newspaper 
anniversary issues and collections of 
early newspapers. Wherever a reference 
is found, verify it at its source. This is 
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generally, in sculpture frequently. The 
appeal to the senses is the appeal to the 
primitive; the appeal to the intellect is 
the appeal to the Divine in us. Words 
are as abstract as the force of gravity, 
and their function in Man’s intellectual 
world is analogous to the force of gravity 
in the physical world: they solely origi- 
nate, consolidate and develop ideas. 
The printer’s symbols release words 
which otherwise would be bound within 
the range of a voice. There is some- 
thing noble and inspiring in the occupa- 
tion upon which all that is intellectual 
depends for promulgation. Our types 








Printing and Typefounding Under the Auspices of Minerva, Goddess of Wisdom. 
A head-piece engraved in copper in 1739 and used in the “History of the Origin and the Early Progress of Printing ,’’ written in French by Prosper Marchand 


Connecticut: The Connecticut Gazette, 
James Parker, New Haven, 1755. 

Delaware: The Wilmington Chronicle, 
James Adams, 1762. 

District of Columbia: The Times and 
Potowmack Packet, Fierer and Fosdick, 
Georgetown, 1789. 

Florida: Weekly Floridian, Tallahas- 
see, 1828, still continuing. 

Georgia: The Georgia Gazette, James 
Johnston, Savannah, 1763. 

Idaho: Boise News, T. J. & J. S. 
Butler, Boise, 1863. 

Illinois: The J/linois Herald, Matthew 
Duncan, Kaskaskia, 1809. 

Indiana: Indiana Gazette, Elihu Stout, 
Vincennes, 1804. 

Kansas: Shawanoe Sun, issued by a 
Baptist Mission in the Shawanoe lan- 
guage, Jotham Meeker, Shawnee, 1835. 

Iowa: Dubuque Visitor, John King, 
Dubuque, 1836. 

Kentucky: Kentucke Gazette, John 
Bradford, Lexington, 1787. 

Louisiana: Le Courier du Vendredi 
(Courier of Friday), New Orleans, 1785. 

Maine: Falmouth Gazette and Weekly 
Advertiser, Titcomb and Wait, Falmouth, 
1785. 

Maryland: Maryland Gazette, William 
Parks, Annapolis, 1727. 

Every one of the newspapers in this 
list is excessively rare. Of most of them 


and beautifully printed at The Hague, Holland, in 1740. 


the procedure followed by all historians. 
It is the way evidence is secured by 
lawyers. It is the way certain persons 
become authorities on all sorts of sub- 
jects. If one has any detective ability, 
this kind of work will develop it. Thou- 
sands of persons find such work fasci- 
nating and an interesting relief from 
the drudgery of business. Young man, 
try it! 
* * * * 


Words and The Printer. 


ORDS are to the printer what 

cloth is to the clothier, bricks to 

the bricklayer, colors to the painter, or 
sounds to the musician. Each person 
expresses his art or craft by means of a 
basic thing. Of the arts and crafts 
named, all but printing appeal primarily 
to the physical senses. The primary 
appeal of printed words is to the intellect. 
“Intellect includes all those powers by 
which we acquire, retain and extend our 
knowledge, such as perception, memory, 
imagination, judgment, etc.”” One may 
admire a painting without understanding 
its meaning. The appeal of music is 
entirely to the senses. Music may recall 
a story already heard, but not even the 
composer can discover an intellectual 
message in his harmonies. Savage tribes 
are seldom devoid of art sense, in weaving 


are the supreme teachers; they teach the 
teachers. Mute as they are, they enable 
all mankind to exchange ideas which 
otherwise would be still-born. No other 
thing which is basic to any other occupa- 
tion than Printing could inspire such a 
sublime tribute as is contained in the 
following verses: 
Among the ruined temples there 
a ae Se dead men had 
Writ their mute thoughts on the mute walls 
around. 
He lingered, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth; through the long burning 
day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes; nor, when the 
moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades, 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 
— Shelley, “Alastor.” 


* * * 


Printing, the Disturber. 


Thou hast most traitorously corrupted 
the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar school; and whereas before our 
forefathers had no other books but the 
score and tally, thou hast caused print- 
ing to be used, and, contrary to the King, 
his crown and dignity, thou hast built a 
paper-mill.— Shakespeare. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by letter will be made when 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


A Gentle Kick About Estimating. 


We have just received a saucy letter from a correspondent 
for whom we had made an estimate, and we feel a little riled 
over it and must let loose. 

Don’t think that the estimator knows all the prices of all 
the papers, and their variations, on sale in the United States, 
for he does not and is not going to try to learn them. Life is 
too short and the list too long, to say nothing of the variations 
in different localities. 

When sending in a request for an estimate, do not say 
“like sample,”’ or merely give the name of the paper. Give 
the name of the paper, or the one nearest like it, that you 
would have to buy in your city or town, and also the price 
per pound in your locality. We can figure the size required, 
and we have the facilities for weighing the sample to get the 
correct weight, but we have no means of readily finding the 
price, to you, of any stock. 

Lack of information on this point has frequently made it 
necessary to delay an estimate while we wrote to and secured 
a quotation from the dealer nearest the printer making the 
request for the estimate. In many instances such quotations 
have been made on general principles and are not the figure 
the dealer would actually give the printer who bought the paper. 

Just remember this point: Give the name and price of the 
paper you would buy for the job. It will shorten the time 
you have to wait for an answer. 


Attending the Convention. 


On September 23, 24 and 25 the United Typothete of 
America will hold its thirty-second annual convention in the 
city of Cincinnati. There will probably be six or seven hundred 
printers present, embracing employers, superintendents, man- 
agers, and foremen, as well as a number of representatives of 
the allied trades. Are you going? 

One printer has asked us: ‘‘ Will it do me any good to go 
to such a junket and spend a lot of money when I might be at 
home earning more?” This is a very narrow way of looking 
at the matter, and if that printer, or any other, feels that he 
is not going to get his money’s worth he had better stay at home. 
But the fact is that no printer ever attended a convention or 
cost congress in the right spirit who did not carry home a 
profitable collection of new ideas which he could work out in 
his own plant. 

This convention is announced as a different kind of con- 
vention, because there is to be no junketing, but the whole 
time is to be devoted to strictly business discussion of things 
that are of importance to the trade and to the individual 
printer. 

One of the principal subjects for discussion will be the 
“Three-Year Plan” of organization work which has been 
launched and which is already having good results. If every 








employing printer knew the full scope of this greatest educa- 
tional work that the Typothete has ever attempted there 
would be so many demands for organization all over the country 
that it would swamp the workers. Its fulfilment means a cost 
system in practically every printing-plant, and a better educa- 
tion of estimators and office men, as well as training for the 
sales force, at a cost within the reach of the smallest printer. 

Speaking of education brings to mind the fact that the 
new bookkeeping system for use with the Standard cost system 
will be demonstrated and explained at this convention by the 
committee which has perfected it. 

These two things would more than pay any printer for 
attending the convention, but there will be, in addition, a 
number of papers on live trade subjects, each of which will be 
followed by a discussion that is bound to bring out some points 
of value. : 

If you are a cost-system printer you ought to go to freshen 
up your ideas by actual contact with the Cost Commission; 
if you are not, you should go and learn the truth about the cost 
system by exchanging ideas with those who are using it suc- 
cessfully. Either way it will pay you to attend. 


The One-Man Shop. 


From a recent correspondent we have a woful disquisition 
on the uselessness and the damage to the trade at large of the 
one-man shop, which he claims sets the price for which small 
work must be done at so low a figure that the larger printer 
must work at a loss to meet it. 

Our first thought is: Why meet it at all? If the price is so 
much below true value, why not let the one-man shop do the 
work? The more it gets of it the sooner it will be out of 
business. 

On second thought we realize that there is not only a reason 
but a good and important one why the small shop should not 
only remain but should also be encouraged. The abuses should 
be corrected, of course, but the one-man shop should not be 
driven out of existence. If it finds that it can produce certain 
work at lower prices than the larger shop, that is a good thing, 
for it will help to preserve it. If it is really making a mistake 
and selling its product for less than the price that will afford 
a living profit, its proprietor should be educated to better 
business methods. 

In all ages art craftsmen have worked singly, and it is only 
after they have discovered or produced the art material that 
the factory has been able to reproduce it in scammed at a 
popular price. 

This, then, is reason enough for the one-man sitinaoa in 
which the one man is imbued with the right idea of higher 
craftsmanship. If successful he will soon surround himself 
with assistants to do the rough and the detail work, and thus 
grow out of the one-man class. 
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Brains must be used intensively in the small shop, and it is 
therefore of no use trying to do the one-man stunt on a large 
scale. As soon as this is tried the shop becomes a miniature 
factory and can not compete with the large factory on the 
commercial basis. 

Experience has proved, in many instances, that there is no 
reason why one man can not start a small shop and prosper by 
catering to a select list of customers who want distinctive 
printing of a high grade, provided, of course, that he has the 
necessary talent and manual skill. 

The unfortunate thing is that most of the so-called one-man 
shops are merely print-shops started on the basis of money- 
making, in the belief that one man can do the work cheaper 
than a large organization efficiently controlled, and not in the 
attempt to give expression to the artistic tendencies of one 
man who desires to give the public something better than that 
to which it has been accustomed. This class of so-called one- 
man shops is a detriment to the trade at large and should be 
discouraged. 


Meeting Increased Costs. 


The problem of meeting increased costs of production is a 
serious one for the printer at this time when the Government 
is raising the question as to how far printing is a necessary 
part of the manufacturing life of the country. 

That cost has increased in many ways no one attempts to 
deny, but there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the increase and the method of keeping it to the minimum. 

Probably the greatest increase has occurred in the com- 
posing-room, and it is here that the least has been done to stop 
it. In the pressroom the presses have been speeded up and 
automatic feeders introduced so that the production may be 
kept up with the reduced amount of labor available. In the 
job pressroom the automatic feeder and the automatic presses 
are making big headway. In the bindery, improved folders 
and multiple punches and special feeders are making good for 
a considerable part of the labor deficit. But, as always, the 
composing-room is left to the last, although there are new, 
efficient systems of handling copy and type that provide con- 
siderable saving — in fact, greater saving than is possible in 
any other department — and still we hear a general complaint 
of high hour-cost. Investigation of a large number of cost- 
system reports shows that the average productive time in the 
composing-room is less than two-thirds the time paid for. 

Of course, every printer knows where the greater part of 
the other third is used up, and he ought to know that in times 
like this such waste is criminal. As the typesetting machine 
has superseded the hand compositor for plain matter, so will 
the typecasting machine supersede the distributor in the very 
near future. The idea that there are fewer styles of type made 
by the caster in the printing-plant, and less chance of dupli- 
cating the old job exactly, therefore we must wait, will soon 
give way to the fact that the demand for good, clean printing 
at moderate cost must be met in order to keep the printer 
from being elbowed off the map by some newer process that 
does not have to pay a tax of over fifty per cent of the real 
cost of production to restore its material to the proper shape 
to use again. Style is something that a great part of commer- 
cial printing can and does sacrifice for cost reduction. Note 
the vogue of the quite ordinary printed forms that are getting 
more plentiful daily in connection with the various loose-leaf 
and duplicating order systems. In their case the saving is of 
clerical work in handling the forms, but it shows the direction 
in which business economy is tending. 

There will always be a demand for artistic printing for 
advertising, but art does not consist of new shapes of letters 
and distorted alphabets to make peculiar faces. Some of the 
most artistic printing we ever saw was done in a shop having 
only a few faces and none of them what are called new. 
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When we consider that the abolition of the so-called non- 
productive (wasteful) operations of the composing-room will 
increase the amount of output per employee fully twenty-five 
per cent while reducing the overhead cost in almost the same 
proportion, it is easy to see that the new hour-cost will be 
lower. Then, as the elimination of sort hunting will take that 
time off many jobs, the total cost per job will be less, which 
will make it possible to meet some of the reproductive processes 
that are crowding the composing-room closely. 

Distribution has been eliminated from the book-room and 
the news-room, is rapidly being driven from the newspaper 
ad-room, and it will be only a short time before printers must 
meet the problem of getting rid of it in the job composing- 
room. This war is not only teaching efficiency in many lines, 
it is forcing employers in all lines to look for ways of cutting 
cost without cutting wages; or, to put it the other way, to 
furnish means for the wage-earner to deliver the full value for 
the money he receives, not in nerve-racking makeshifts and 
unnecessary work, but in good, clean, profit-producing labor 
that makes him glad to be a worker and his employer glad to 
pay his wages. 

The wise one will investigate this problem now and be 
ready when the war inflation ceases and the industrial demand 
comes. Do not deceive yourself with the idea that labor will 
be plenty and cheap after the war. It will not. This is a 
different war, and the destruction it has caused will make 
work for every one for years to come, and there will be a short- 
age of skilled labor unless you prepare your shop to be an 
enticing place to work in. 


The War’s Benefits. 


“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no one good,” says the old 
proverb. Which is certainly true of the present war, much 
as we regret its existence and deplore the tragedies that have 
been made a part of its program. 

The call for man power for the American army has taken 
many compositors and pressmen from our shops, and their 
places can not be readily filled, if at all. This produces a short- 
age of workmen such as has not been known in many years. 

Consequently, we have been compelled to consider carefully 
our shop methods and stop many little leaks of wasted time 
that have grown up through lax and careless management. 
To keep going we are faced with the proposition of establishing 
more efficient methods and installing more automatic machin- 
ery to do the work formerly done by the men who are now 
fighting for us at the front or getting ready to do so. 

This compulsory house-cleaning and throwing out of time- 
killing practices will prove a lasting benefit; for, by the time 
our old workmen come back, the demand for printing will have 
grown to such an extent that it would be impossible to handle 
it by the old methods or meet it without the labor-saving 
appliances. 

Every element of manufacture has increased in cost — rent, 
wages, supplies, material, postage, transportation — and in a 
greater degree than have our selling prices. These increases 
are likely to be permanent in a large measure; that is, they are 
not likely to be reduced at once nor rapidly at the close of the 
war. As a consequence every printer must reduce the cost 
of manufacture by getting more out of each dollar invested in 
machinery and factory equipment by making the machinery 
as nearly automatic as possible and abolishing every non- 
productive operation or motion. 

Properly carried out this will reduce the capital investment 
required and therefore the fixed charges, the floor space will 
be diminished or the present space will allow for expansion, the 
need for which will come very quickly. One modern automatic 
machine that will do the work of two or more of the older and 
slower machines, or that will combine the operations effected 
by the separate machines into one continuous product, will not 
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as a rule cost as much nor occupy as much space as the 
machines it replaces. 

Make a survey of your plant now and see how much need- 
less material and machinery you are carrying and how many 
manual operations you are permitting that should be eliminated 
from the cost-sheets. The total will surprise you when you 
have made a complete clean-up and taken a new inventory 
and appraisal, as will also your new investment. 

The things that you should cut out and the changes that 
you should make will differ according to how well you have 
kept up-to the trade improvements and the advance in scien- 
tific management. But, no matter how efficient you may 
think your plant has been, you will find many things that can 
be greatly improved in the light of the demand of the Govern- 
ment for man power and the facts that you must meet market 
prices for printing and make a living profit. The amount of 
improvement possible will be exceptionally large. 

This benefit of the war, the compulsory reaching out after 
efficiency, is going to prove a permanent blessing to the printing 
business, which, in spite of having the best cost system ever 
devised for any manufacturing plant, has been notoriously 
loose in its management. Of course, in this short article, it 
is impossible to give a list of the many leaks and inefficiencies 
that should be looked for, but every printer knows of a few and 
an hour’s careful study of his cost system reports will show him 
many more. The man without a cost system should begin his 
reform with the installation of the Standard cost system, and 
a strict adherence to its showings. 


The Loss of That Job. 


‘How often do you figure up the cost of a job and find that 
several operations have cost more than was estimated, or that 
you guessed they would cost? And how many had a total cost 
greater than your total estimated selling price? 

Without doubt, there were many where the composition 
cost from twenty to fifty per cent more than you or your 
estimator or salesman thought; quite a few where the press- 
work took an extra hour or two; others where you find that 
the cutting and trimming, which you deliberately left out, now 
amount to anywhere from 50 cents to $5; or where the packing 
and delivery took several hours and $5 for teaming. 

What are you going to do about it? Grin and bear it, or 
find out just why these extra costs exist and cut them out? 

Perhaps you forgot to allow for editing the copy and making 
a layout, but your compositor had to do it, though he did not 
call the work by that name on his time-ticket. You did not 
figure on having to spend forty minutes hunting sorts when you 
ordered that letter-head set in a certain face of type of which 
there were only small fonts. 

There was no allowance made for the extra time for make- 

. ready in the pressroom caused by trying to make those worn 
and battered letters look right, when they should have been in 
the “‘hell-box,’’ but had to be used because there were no others 
to take their places. The time-tickets do not show the cost 
of replacing those picked sorts; nor do they show the cost of 
the errors, which appear later, caused by not replacing the sorts. 

Then there is the case when you figured on getting four out 
of a sheet that was only a quarter of an inch larger than the 
total of the four pieces, and the cutter took much longer to do 
it carefully; or the time when you marked seven out and the 
sheet had to be laid out carefully both ways, besides causing 
trouble in the pressroom on the register because the grain of 
the paper ran wrong on some of the sheets. 

Yes, these are all little things; but we recently went over 
the plant of a printer who was not satisfied with his profits and 
found that these and other little things were costing him ten 
per cent of his gross output. In less than two months it was 
possible to eliminate and correct enough of these little things 

to make an increase of profit equal to seven per cent. 
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Repairs Versus Improvements. 


There is an item on the 9H report (monthly summary) of 
the Standard cost system that is far from being as well under- 
stood as it should be. First, because it is really misnamed. 
Second, because the average printer confuses the idea it is 
intended to convey with the thought of wearing out. 

Printing machinery which receives even ordinary care never 
wears out. That is just what we meant to say, “‘never wears 
out.” So long as it is possible by careful nursing to produce 
ordinary work from a printing-machine its owner will not 
admit that it is worn out, though it may take as much as fifty 
per cent more time to do the work than it would on a more 
modern machine. So long as a moderate amount of repairs 
will keep the machine going it is considered good. Hence 
we say that a printing-machine never wears out. Why, only 
this month a correspondent wrote about a cylinder press that 
had been running thirty years and was still giving good regis- 
ter. Yet the makers of that press went out of business several 
years ago when other machines made theirs a back number. 

There, that is just it. The old machine is a back number. 
When a forced sale comes — such as we attended the other 
day — and bids are asked, the only bidder is the junk man. 
Yet the press or other machine was not worn out. 

In a period of about six years there are such great improve- 
ments in specialized American machinery that it is unprofitable 
to use the old machines any longer, and the wise printer ex- 
changes his obsolete machinery for the very latest pattern. 
That is the action to be covered by the amount set aside in the 
Standard cost system under the title of “Depreciation.” It 
should be called ‘‘ Reserve for Replacement.” 

This would also do away with the thought of ten per cent 
meaning ten years. As a fact, the actual cost of obsolescence 
in printing machinery is about eleven and one-half per cent for 
the period of its usefulness (six years), and the sixty-nine per 
cent thus put aside will, with the allowance for exchange and 
the accumulated interest on the replacement reserve, just 
about replace the original cost of the machine. No, we did 
not say pay for the new one. In all probability the new and 
improved machine will cost more than the old one it replaces, 
but that addition will be an increase of invested capital. 

Now, as to repairs. Repairs are part of the running cost 
of machinery and have nothing to do with its depreciation. 
They usually consist of the renewal of small parts having con- 
siderable wear, or the removing of the evidences of accident — 
mostly the latter, for modern machinery is generally so well 
proportioned that there is seldom excessive wear on any part 
unless there is carelessness in handling. 

Repairs are, therefore, chargeable to the direct expense 
account and should not be charged to the replacement account. 
In case the repair consists of the addition of improvements 
that make the machine more valuable or increase its life they 
should be charged to capital account as department invest- 
ment, because they actually increase the value of the machine. 
This extra investment calls for the setting aside of the pro- 
portional extra reserve for replacement. 

One more thought: The reserve for replacement is not a 
part of the working capital of the plant after having been set 
aside, and it should be invested in such a way as to earn the 
best interest compatible with safety, which interest is credited 
to the reserve until such time as the reserve account totals 
one hundred per cent of the plant cost — invoice cost, not 
present book value. 

If printers generally used this system there would be fewer 
paying interest to the machinery manufacturers. They would 
borrow from their own reserve and pay it back on the same 
terms that they would the machine man. Then they would 
be ahead the cash discount and other little favors that the 
spot cash buyer gets. 
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HOW THE GOVERNMENT UNCONSCIOUSLY 
ADOPTED A TRADE-MARK STYLE 
OF LETTERING. 


BY W. LIVINGSTON LARNED. 


HEN it became apparent that we were in for 
a “long war,” and that advertising men must 
inevitably lend their weight to the struggle 
by a specific application of text and picture, 
the first great need was for posters. Recruit- 
ing experts saw in them a powerful aid, for 
they drove home their appeal to the man on 
the street, the fellow who might be unusually 
As soon as Mr. Hoover took the reins and estab- 





receptive. 
lished his office, with its manifold ramifications, he solicited the 
friendly codperation of advertising men and commercial artists, 
and in a little less than two months his important department 
had developed a poster system that won broad commendation 
everywhere. ‘‘The Food Administration posters are so striking 
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and simple,” was the comment. ‘They ‘get over’ quickly,” 
Washington observed. 

And specific reference was made to a certain poster — the 
simplest of them all. It was little more than hand-lettering. 
You will recall it, for it has been used consistently, in every 
State in the Union, and Mr. Hoover’s office is authority for the 
statement that it will be new, and efficient, and result- 
producing, until the end of the war. This poster carried the 
following direct message: “SAVE (in large lower-case) 1— 
Wheat . . . use more corn. 2— Meat . . use more fish 
and beans. 3—Fats . . . use just enough. 4— Sugar . 
use syrups . . and serve the cause of Freedom.” 

This rather primitive poster had been sent in by F. G. 
Cooper, or, as he is perhaps better known through his familiar 
signature to drawings, ‘‘f. g. c.,”’ in quite modest lower-case. 
Mr. Cooper’s contribution to the Food Administration’s poster 
activities was surprisingly different from all others in hand. 
That direct, frank text, done in fat, rather clumsy hand- 
drawn letters, was set in a field of white paper. Here and there 
a line appeared in red for emphasis, but, otherwise, there was 
no decoration, no highly lithographed effects. 

At first it did not “catch on” with some who were called 
into conference. Adherents of the picture poster thought that 
every display should possess illustrative strength. It was 
argued that many who saw the posters could not read, or, if 
they could, would not carefully analyze the message that was 
presented in type. 

Mr. Cooper was not known as a poster artist, and very 
famous names were being used in connection with the Food 
Administration’s campaign. Mr. Cooper was a McMinnville, 
Oregon, man who had come on to New York and made a repu- 
tation as a cartoonist. He drew things for Life, yes, and he 
was known to have originated a smart little trade-mark figure 
for The Edison Company — and his grotesque, eccentric crea- 
tions bobbed up from time to time in leading magazines — but 
Mr. Cooper was not a poster man, he was not an illustrator in 
the true sense of the word. 

Nevertheless, the Cooper design was accepted and put on 
the boards. Those who had doubted its value at first, found 
themselves strangely drawn to the entirely unconventional 
poster that smashed tradition and slapped precedent in the 
face; it was the ugly duckling of the Food Administration’s 
poster family. The more they saw of it, the more they liked 
it. It grew on them. You turned around, inadvertently, to 
have another look. But few volunteered to explain why this 
condition of mind existed. There was no “human interest.” 
Two raw colors only were used. Yet, when posted along with 
ten others, rich in embellishment, it stood its ground. 

And there were insistent demands for the Cooper display. 
It was exceedingly popular from the first day of circulation. 
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Committees in various cities selected it as their choice. Reprint 
followed reprint. 

And then one day the art editor of a national weekly 
explained to the folks at Washington why this simple hand- 
lettered Cooper poster was so mysteriously magnetic. All of 
its virtues were not on the surface. Aside from the rugged 
character of the message itself — and its terseness was stimu- 
lating to the eye and mind — that Cooper lettering possessed 
individuality. Examination brought out the fact that it was 
really a new style of letter, part this and part that and part 
something else, but a genuine creation. 

The whimsical method of starting off without capitals — 
the absence of them, as a matter of fact, from start to finish — 
the flowing f’s and squat little a’s and e’s; the sturdy weight of 
certain lines as opposed to the delicacy of others; all of these 
were psychologically important. To prove his point the art 
manager tried an experiment. He had several expert letterers 
attempt to draw another piece of text “in the same style.” 
They fumed and fretted — and failed. And that is one sig- 
nificant point in all consideration of Cooper designing — it 
looks simple, and seems easy of imitation, but when you attempt 
to adapt it, you run squarely up against an elusive quality that 
is as difficult to translate as an old master. 

Mr. Cooper has breathed into this lettering of his some part 
of himself, some will-o’-the-wisp of technique that gives it 
marked individuality. It is not an exaggerated statement to 
say that artists everywhere have acknowledged this odd char- 
acteristic and have even gone so far as to give Mr. Cooper 
credit for having originated an entirely new school of hand- 
drawn letter. 

But the influence of that original Food Administration 
poster has been far-reaching. To its success can be traced the 
adoption by the United States Government of a standard style 
of lettering for use in three-fourths of its various advertising 
activities. In the large majority of cases, where text is part of 
display, or where emphasis is essential, Uncle Sam has a trade- 
mark letter — the Cooper letter. Unity is thereby obtained 
and, what is equally important, legibility of a striking kind; for 
it is one of the virtues of Mr. Cooper’s lettering that it can be 
read under any and all circumstances. 

At Washington there are innumerable headquarters for 
government propaganda. This field is constantly increasing. 
As fast as the stimulating material for one loan is finished, work 
is begun on the next. Artists are employed by these depart- 
ments to produce a steady stream of electrotype material for 
general use in newspapers, magazines, trade publications and 
house-organs. This work is going on all the while and in ever- 
increasing volume. Any newspaper in any part of the United 
States may secure this service. No manufacturer, with his 
broadside and his sheet of free electrotypes, ever did more for 
the small town dealer than Uncle Sam is doing for his country 
newspapers. 

It has been found that Mr. Cooper’s style of clean-cut let- 
tering is admirably suited to this form of publicity. Short, 
pertinent statements, hand-lettered in single or double column 
display, are distinctive enough to make their influence felt, 
despite the preponderance of other forms of advertising. 

The United States,Fuel Administration adopted the Cooper 
lettering for much of its electrotype and poster work, with an 
eye to unifying all of the various government campaigns. The 
word ‘‘Coal” was treated in precisely the same manner as 
“Save” and “Food,” and the smaller text fell readily into the 
spirit of the Cooper method. As a consequence, although 
there are no less than twelve separate and distinct government 
campaigns going at the same time, they are members of a com- 
mon family, tied together by distinctiveness of lettering. 

This, of course, meets the approval of the advertising man, 
who knows, from experience, that continuity is a desirable 
thing. Uncle Sam is coming around to the view that if his 
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various appeals are to reach their highest degree of efficiency 
they must conform to modern standards of advertising. 

Dr. Dunn, when he took charge of the Fuel Conservation 
campaign, now on the eve of another and still more aggressive 
public appeal, saw at once the trade-mark value of Cooper’s 
lettering and promptly made it the basis of all hand-drawn 
text. The Red Cross publicity has used it with excellent 
results. When a drive was made for books for the men in ser- 
vice, Cooper individuality ran through much of the advertising 
matter. Editors of magazines and newspapers printed for men 
in service go so far as to have special Cooper headings and title- 
pages. 

Thus it has transpired that, perhaps unconsciously at first, 
the United States Government, in its advertising, has settled 
upon a distinctive trade-mark. For, although pictures may 
change in subject and in spirit, they are bound together and 
given the official stamp by the lettering. 

Occasionally, the adaptation is not altogether successful. 
Mr. Cooper, while giving freely of his time and talents, could 
not hope to do all of the drawing himself. And, as we have 
stated before, it is by no means an easy task to imitate his 
facile pen. 

Since there has been some considerable controversy over 
posters absorbing the “‘German spirit,” in color, mass treatment 
and the singularly stolid block text, it is encouraging to find 
that out of a little town in Oregon has come a characteristically 
American idea that is destined to influence our poster art from 
this day on. No one can say that we have borrowed from the 
German again. Cooper has given us a distinctive school of 
our own. 

The advertiser in general has speedily worked with the 
Washington offices in establishing this United States trade- 
mark text. Campaigns devoted to food products have 
employed it regularly since its inception. 

There is still another important phase to the hand-lettered 
advertisement and poster. It has been discovered that, while 
important and result-producing, the all-picture scheme has a 
rival in the carefully thought out message, set down in vigorous 
hand-lettering. Nothing is left to the imagination. Here is a 
story to tell. You must know this, good citizen. Your country 
is talking to you. Read! But type would fall short. Conven- 
tional styles of lettering would not give tone and character to 
the appeal. And it therefore remained for Mr. Cooper to 
create a ‘‘humanized” text, possessing almost the virtues of 
illustration because of shrewd spacing, innovational manner- 
isms of kink or twirl or loop and a remarkable sense of simple 
color values. 

Cooper it was who designed the title-lettering for cover 
purposes on Collier’s. It is a hobby of his, this easy-going, 
rippling text. He originates his own ideas, and many of the 
government drawings are his own conceptions as to the message 
and its quaint manner of telling. 

Of greatest significance is the fact that all government 
advertising now makes a bid for continuity. Like the manu- 
facturer who gets out hundreds of different lines, and who ties 
them together with a symbol, or a color scheme, or a script 
trade-mark, Uncle Sam, master manufacturer of war supplies 
and war spirit, has found it expedient to unify his own adver- 
tising campaigns with distinctive hand-drawn lettering. 





BEGIN WHERE YOU ARE. 


Most young men make the mistake of thinking that some 
other line or place offers better opportunity than the work 
and position in which they are at present. Sometimes this is 
true, but more often it is not true. In fact, most people are less 
than fifty per cent efficient in their present jobs. Their present 
jobs, therefore, offer splendid opportunities for making the 
first important advances in personal efficiency.— B. V. Dealer. 
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MORE MAIL-ORDER PRINTING. 


BY SPENCER A. PEASE. 


The recent decision of the Government to increase our 
army overseas immediately, to do which the number of men 
in non-war work must be decreased, means printing. 

Some of the manufacturers and wholesalers of the country 
who have been dependent to a large extent, if not solely, on 
their traveling salesmen will now turn to “‘sales by mail.” 

One of the largest and best known companies manufacturing 
electrical supples is now planning a new mail-order department, 
to take over the business formerly handled through its road- 
men. It has had a catalogue, in fact several of them, and has 
issued bulletins of interest to the trade. Now it is attempting 
to establish a means of selling through the catalogue, also 
letters and bulletins to the concerns on its list. 

Millinery, one of the lines of business particularly hit by 


the federal action, is to be sold exclusively by mail by one 


Chicago concern. A weekly price-sheet and sales-bulletin, to 
go to the list of prospects and customers, is being prepared. 

One of the largest wholesale dry-goods houses in the country 
has been building up its sales by mail for many years, and today 
that company issues a monthly catalogue to its customers, a 
book of nearly 400 pages, using color promiscuously. 

With the elimination of many of the salesmen of the other 
dry-goods jobbing houses, they, too, will have to depend more 
and more on the mails for selling. And, to make things more 
difficult, where the catalogue man heretofore listed many 
articles of which he carried small stocks, and could then pick 
up the merchandise if ordered in excess of his stock, today 
merchandise is scarce. Sales are being made on delivery and 
not on price. Merchants are relying particularly on the 
honesty and reputation of their wholesalers to supply them with 
merchandise the quality of which they have not seen. 

The days of mail sales are approaching, this time because 
of necessity, not particularly from the teachings of many con- 
cerns who have proved that means of selling a success. 

The printing industry today is in a good position to produce 
and assist in this mail campaign. True, we are all short of 
skilled help, but, as labor is being substituted for in all lines of 
industry, let us hope that this crisis will help some of the 
weaker of the craft and give impetus to the stronger ones who 
have pioneered in this work. 

In your neighborhood, among your acquaintances, there 
are some who are regretting the loss of efficient sales help. 
When you go to them to assist, do not go as a printer soliciting 
work. Prepare, after a careful study, a mail sales plan for 
marketing the article of produce in an intelligent manner. 
Sell him sales help, sell him labor, sell him salesmen, on paper. 

It is surprising indeed how the difficult problems of the man 
in a factory can be easily solved by the outsider looking in. 

Here is a chance to prove that you should have a place in 
the community as a business physician. No longer need a 
solicitor of printing walk in with hat in hand pleading for a 
chance to figure on some work. 

Create! And what you create for some one else helps make 
your own business stronger and healthier. 

No city, or country, or nation like ours, was built in a day, 
even though the reputation for American progress is phe- 
nomenal. But the rapid, steady return of the printing business 
to its rightful place among the foremost of the nation’s indus- 
tries is sure, not only in a volume form, but as a matter of 
credits and prosperity. 

The printing business with its allied branches controls the 
public sentiment of the world. Are you doing your share to 
make that control what it should be? 

Stay a producer always as long as you own a press, and, 
in addition, become an organizer and a creator of new and 
profitable American business. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Vermin Destroy Composition Rollers. 


A Louisiana pressman states that his new rollers show signs 
of damage when kept in a roller-closet. He thinks the damage 
is done by cockroaches and wants to know how to prevent the 
depredations of those insects. 

Answer.— Washing the rollers with a mixture of coal-oil 
and crude carbolic acid, allowing the mixture to coat them 
thoroughly, will prevent the attacks of vermin, including mice. 
By spraying this liquid in the corners and cracks of the closet 
it will aid in keeping vermin away. A half-and-half mixture 
of the two liquids makes a cheap wash-up having disinfecting 
qualities. 


Shadows Produced on Solid Plate Form. 


A Massachusetts pressman submits two sheets of a form 
printed on a pony cylinder. The presswork was well executed 
and a high grade of ink was evidently used. When dry the 
sheets exhibited a shadow, which is nothing more than an 
apparently glossier part of the ink area where it dried out in 
contact with the slip-sheet. It appears that it was necessary 
to carry quite a heavy impression, and, as the form was printed 
on both sides of the sheet, the relief made by the heavy impres- 
sion caused the slip-sheet to come in close contact with the 
printed sheet. As the sheets did not lie on the fly-table in the 
same position, it will be seen that the shadows produced by 
the contact of succeeding sheets do not occur alike on any two 
of them. The pressman desires to know how to avoid a recur- 
rence of this trouble. 

Answer.— As explained above, the reason for the irregular 
appearance of the so-called shadow was due to the fact that all 
the sheets did not fall in the same position — that is, they did 
not lie in register. To prevent the shadows, have the slip- 
sheet cut to the size of the printed stock, or a trifle smaller. 
Have the sheets fly into a jogger or between the regular metal 
fenders that keep the sheets straight. In this manner all 
sheets will be arranged so that the printed matter can not 
produce the so-called shadows on contiguous sheets. 


Half-Tones on Dull-Coated Stock. 


A Western New York printer submits several booklet pages 
containing type and half-tones which were printed on both 
enameled and dull-coated stock, with the same ink and make- 
ready in both instances. The enameled stock is printed well 
and was apparently satisfactory, but the result on the dull- 
coated sheet was not so satisfactory, due, possibly, to the ink. 
As the cause of trouble is uncertain, we can only advise our 
correspondent in general terms. 

Answer.— In printing on dull-finished stock of the grade 
submitted, there are three essentials: deeply etched plates, 
good ink and careful make-ready. In other words, the plates 
must not be shallow and the ink must have considerable body 
to resist the relatively greater impression required as com- 
pared with half-tone printing on enameled stock. The paper is 
excellent, but discrimination must be exercised in the selection 
of the half-tone. The engraver should be advised when dull- 





coated stock is to be used, so that a relatively sharper etch 
may be given the plates. Then, the ink dealer should be asked 
to supply an ink ground in a fairly heavy medium to withstand 
the greater pressure required and not give the squashed-out 
effect. The make-ready for this grade of stock should have a 
comparatively heavy overlay if either the zinc or the chalk 
overlay is used. For ordinary enameled stock, or S. and S. C., 
a weakly etched overlay may be used, but with dull-finished 
stock, heavier overlays and impression are required because 
the surface of the paper is not so highly finished. If the ink 
is more or less tenacious it will hold together, will not spread 
unduly, and the plates will print cleaner. We venture to state 
that the ink that was used on the job in question was possibly 
unsuited to the character of the paper, or that the make-ready 
was too weak for the heavier stock. The plates may also be 
shallow, and in that case the spreading of the ink caused the 
appearance of being “‘filled up,” as is noticeable in some of 
the sheets. Judging from the excellent appearance of his 
stationery, this printer doubtless exercised every care to 
secure good presswork, therefore, we believe, plates and ink 
may need testing out to determine the cause of the trouble. 


Sheets Buckle in Spite of Brush and Sheet-Bands. 


A Pennsylvania publisher writes that he has trouble with 
wrinkling of newspaper stock. He has changed the brush and 
sheet-bands, raised and lowered the guide-rests, and moved the 
shooflies, but to no advantage. He wants to know what else 
is necessary to eliminate the trouble. 

Answer.— Before suggesting a remedy we would ask that 
you try to find the cause of the trouble, in a general way at 
least. See if the tympan is right and not wrinkled, or baggy, 
at the front edge where the grippers bite. Arrange the guide- 
rests so they come about in the center between grippers, for if 
they are too close to a gripper they are likely to cause a slight 
wrinkling of the sheet. Feed a sheet to the guides and turn 
the press by hand until the grippers have drawn the sheet 
about an inch. Examine the edge of the sheet where the wave 
appears. If the paper does not lie flat on the cylinder, between 
the grippers that are situated on each side of the guide in 
question, the trouble may be due to the fact that the outermost 
end of the guide-rest is too far from the cylinder. See if you 
can not bend down the guide-rest a trifle without lowering the 
feed-board. Have the guide-rests just as low as will permit 
of the sheet passing out without dragging when delivering. 
See, also, that the feeder does not crowd the sheet against the 
guides, and that the stock is kept well back on the feed-board. 
Aim to have the sheet lying flat when taken by the grippers. 
The cause of a wrinkle can be ascertained by examination of 
the sheet while it is held by the grippers before it has passed 
away from the guides. The sheet-bands may be set to press 
the sheets to the tympan and exclude the air. The brush may 
also press the sheet lightly. We have seen a doubled oiled 
sheet of heavy kraft paper hung to the sheet-band screws, the 
free end extending down almost to the lower sheet-band rod. 
This sheet of kraft should correspond in length to the distance 
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between the cylinder bearers, and the width should be such as 
to allow it to extend almost to the lower sheet-band rod as 
stated above. The action of this sheet on the wrinkled print- 
paper is somewhat similar to that of the brush and is effective 
in smoothing out the wrinkles. 


Press Stopped on Impression. 


An Indiana publisher states that his feeder allowed quite 
a number of sheets to be carried around by the grippers, and 
that the cylinder stopped on the impression. Because of the 
resistance offered, he, with the feeder’s help, was unable to 
back up the press. By calling for more help he was finally 
able to back up the machine and remove the stock. He asks 
what should have been done under the circumstances. 

Answer.— Relax impression with screw: on lifting-rod, or 
above cylinder-shaft bearings, and it will then be an easy 
matter to back up the machine. If that is not done there is 
great danger of breaking the teeth of the gears. Paste a piece 
of muslin on the feed-board and the feeder can not allow the 
stock to slide into the grippers. 


Emollient for Sticky Ink and Rollers. 


A pressman of the old school submits the recipe of an 
emollient for sticky ink and rollers which, he states, has proved 
invaluable to him in the pressroom. It may also be used as 
an ink reducer, as well as for a base for tints. It is made as 
follows: Boiled linseed-oil, 214 ounces; balsam fir, 114 ounces; 
dammar varnish, 2 ounces; balsam copaiba, 3 ounces; simple 
syrup, 2!4 drams; solution gum arabic, 2 drams; pulverized 
alum, % dram; and oil bergamot, 1 dram. This mixture can 
be compounded by an apothecary and should be placed in a 
jar having a large mouth. It should stand twenty-four hours 
before being used. 





A SLICK TRICK. 


The trick is not a new one, but it is so seldom practiced 
among the members of the printing and allied trades that it is 
well to put them on their guard so that they may not suffer as 
did a Western firm of lithographers the other day. Being in 
need of help in one of their departments they advertised the 
position and received among other replies one from a man in 
South Bend, Indiana. His story of his capabilities as a craits- 
man was so good that he was told to report for work. He wired 
that he was short $8.50, and asked that the money be tele- 
graphed to him. In a spirit of generosity, prompted by a desire 
to fill the position, the money was sent. The days rolled by 
and up to the time of writing he has not shown up, and he has 
had time to do so even if he decided to walk after getting the 
money. 

The same firm needed another workman in its photo- 
engraving department and received an answer this time from a 
man at Ypsilanti, Michigan. His record seemed good, and he 
was written to and told to report for work. Judge the amaze- 
ment of the members of the firm when they got the following 
telegram: ‘Please wire eight fifty to cover fare; will arrive 
Sunday and repay from wages.” 

The local Typothete secretary was then communicated 
with and the circumstances of the first biting were related. 
Needless to say, the money was not wired to Ypsilanti. It 
should not have been in the first case. Why will printers take 
such chances? Here was a man of no responsibility wiring for 
money to go to a job, and his prospective employer not even 
communicating with any of the houses with which he stated 
he had been previously working. 

With local Typothetz in nearly every city of consequence 
in the country such negligence is unwarrantable. If this 
should meet the eye of any printer or member of the allied 
industries who is asked to advance money for car-fare, let him 
beware and investigate. 
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NOTABLE SHOWING OF COMMERCIAL 
ART WORK. 


On the six following pages a number of specimens of adver- 
tising art are shown which were created and designed by the 
Associated Artists of Philadelphia in their common studio at 
1630 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Inasmuch as it was impossible in every instance for us to 
use the colors originally employed, and as information con- 
cerning the purpose and use of some of the several specimens 
should prove interesting to our readers, some comment on the 
showing is required. 

The name-plate design used here as the basis for the first, 
or title-page of the section, has served on several of the Associa- 
tion’s stationery forms. Printed in brown on _ buff-colored 
stock, it made an especially effective letter-heading. 

At the top of page 2, the cover-design and title-page of an 
especially pleasing booklet are shown. This booklet was 
designed for distribution by dealers to those desirous of infor- 
mation on the fundamentals of concrete construction. At the 
bottom of the same page one of a series of blotters is repro- 
duced. The Edison Portland Cement Company furnished 
dealers with supplies of these blotters, in the blank space on 
which the names of those dealers were printed. 

The initial pages of two four-page folders are shown at the 
top of page 3. These are part of a series of twelve, all of which 
are of like character. For the sake of economy in presswork 
the same color, orange, was used on all twelve of the folders, 
but variety was secured without detracting from the uniformity 
by the use of different Ben Day screens on each. When seen 
individually, the orange was not too strong for these folders, 
but to use that color with two on the page, as here printed, 
would make the effect too warm. All of the poster stamps, 
and also parts of the Edison campaign, were originally printed 
in orange and black. 

On page 4 we have a rather inadequate representation of a 
most unusual piece of work, an export book. The blue Ben 
Day tint is employed here simply to represent in a general way 
the proportions of the book and the fact that the titular matter 
appeared on a tipped-on label. This label was originally 
printed in black and orange on gold paper. The book was 
bound in rough gray binders’ board (uncovered) with gray 
burlap over the hinge, the burlap extending about an inch 
front and back. The inside pages were printed on a heavy 
rough hand-made paper having deckled edges at front and 
bottom. The ruggedness of the book immediately suggests 
a product like cement, and we regret our inability to show it to 
better advantage, for the work is assuredly a distinctive example 
of book-making. Set in the tint-block is a package-label which, 
as originally printed in light gray, was most pleasing and 
effective. 

The booklet-cover shown on page 5 was especially pleasing 
in the original, where a reddish brown was employed in place 
of the blue we were compelled to use here. 

On the final page of the insert two book-plates and another 
of the association’s package-labels are shown. These excep- 
tional specimens speak for themselves and comment thereon is 
unnecessary. 

In our next issue the insert will be devoted to a showing 
of the typography of Louis A. Braverman, with The Dando 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who does some truly 
remarkable work with the versatile Caslon type-face. 





DAD’S CONFESSION. 
“Father,” said the small boy, ‘“‘what is constructive 
criticism?” 
“Constructive criticism, my son, is your own line of talk 
which, if offered by some one else, would be called ordinary 
faultfinding.”— Washington Star. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 


These discussions and examples will be 
By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


A Common Error in Setting Letter-Head Designs. 


Precedent is not always a good teacher. To doa thing thus 
and so because some one else — perhaps the revered individual 
under whom the trade was learned — did it that way before 
does not make a practice right. A thing is right or wrong only 
as it is in accordance with fundamentals. 

Many printers work on the theory that the main lines of a 
letter-head — perhaps all the lines of the design — should be 


A A. RONSSE. PRESICENT 


side or the other. A reader of THE INLAND PRINTER recently 
wrote the editor of this department for information on that 
particular point, enclosing with his inquiry a letter-head which 
brought up the question in his mind and by which the fault 
may be illustrated (Fig. 1). Concerning his doubt our corre- 
spondent wrote in part as follows: 

“A difference of opinion has arisen with reference to the 
regular position of the type-matter on the enclosed letter-head. 


THOS A CARRAHER. CASHIER 


No. 11186 


THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF ST. MARYS 





CAPITAL $25,000.00 
SURPLUS $5,000.00 
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Fic. 1.— Letter-head, as printed, illustrating incorrect practice of centering type-matter on sheet regardless of illustration, 
the result of which is poor balance. 


A. A. RONSSE, PRESIDENT 


THOS. A. CARRAHER. CASHIER 


No. 11186 


THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF ST. MARYS 
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CAPITAL $25,000.00 
SURPLUS $5,000.00 


St. MARYS, KANSAS 


Fic. 2.— The type-group moved to the right and centered between illustration and right-hand edge of sheet so that 
balance of the design 


centered on the sheet regardless of any circumstances that 
might make it advisable to place them out of center to one side 
or the other. To them that is a rule, unquestioned because 
they do not understand the fundamental principle of balance, 
and also because they do not do enough thinking on their own 
account. Printers who slavishly follow a custom do not often 
inquire whether there are substantial reasons for such practice; 
they take it for granted. Like many another practice founded 
upon precedent the arbitrary centering of lines from side to 
side on the sheet, regardless of any circumstances, is based on 
a fallacy. 

One angle of this quite too general practice is the centering 
of lines on a letter-head when an illustration appears at one 
6-5 


as a whole is secure. 


“Tt will be noted that the type-matter is in the center of 
the sheet, disregarding the eagle cut. We would like your 
criticism as to whether the appearance of the letter-head would 
be improved by moving the type-matter slightly to the right.” 

Our reply to the writer was in substance as follows: 

In cases such as this, where there is an illustration on one 
side, the type-matter should not be centered on the sheet 
regardless of that illustration. One should consider balance in 
the design as a whole, for, when there is an illustration on one 
side and the type-matter is centered on the sheet as a whole, 
the side where the illustration appears is bound to be heavier 
than the side where there is no illustration, and the design 
will be overbalanced. This is quite plainly apparent in Fig. 1. 
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It is correct, therefore, to place the type-matter out of center 
on the sheet — to the right, of course, in order to counteract 
the effect of the illustration on the left —to bring about 
equilibrium in the design as a whole. It is, in fact, as a whole 
that it will be viewed by recipients. 

A good eye is all that is required to determine whether or 
not a design is in balance. If the design is balanced it will, 
when held at arm’s length, appear to rest easily upon the page. 
If not, it will appear too heavy at one side or the other. Balance 
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in a case of this sort is exactly the same as on the ordinary 
seesaw. The weights on either side of the fulcrum, or center, 
must be equal or made equal in influence by an increase of 
leverage where the weight is light. 

Another point, if a line were drawn through the center of 
the sheet from top to bottom it would be found that there is 
considerable more weight on the left side than on the right. 
While it is not necessary to draw a line to see the difference 
where it is as apparent as in Fig. 1, the test is interesting. 
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The Customer Got What He Wanted. 


We have often thought that printers would do well to take 
a few lessons from the doctors and the lawyers. We call a 
doctor when we are ill and follow his orders implicitly in under- 
going the treatment he prescribes. When we are in legal 
difficulties we employ a lawyer to plead our case, feeling our 
own helplessness in such matters. The confident attitude of 
doctors and lawyers has encouraged us to depend upon their 
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superior knowledge and ability — professed or real as the case 
may be, and often more professed than real. 

In striking contrast with the position in which the lawyer 
and the doctor have placed themselves in relation to their 
customers, is that in which most printers languish. The 
printer’s customers come to him knowing no more about 
printing, as a rule, than the printer does about law and medi- 
cine, and yet they dictate to the printer just how their printing 
shall be produced. Instead of counseling their customers, 
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To illustrate the improvement which results when the type- 
group is positioned in its relation to the illustration according 
to the fundamental of balance, we have, in another plate, cut 
the illustration from the type-matter and moved the latter to 
the right to a position where balance of the design as a whole 
is good (Fig. 2). A comparison of the two arrangements 
leaves little room for argument on the part of advocates of 
the style illustrated by Fig. 1. 

It would be simpler, perhaps, in many similar cases to center 
the type-group between the illustration and the right-hand 
edge of the sheet, in which case, though balance might not be 
perfect, the appearance would be far better than where the 
type-group is arbitrarily centered on the sheet regardless of 
the illustration. So placed, balance might also be perfect. 


Fic. 
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asserting their greater knowledge of and taste in things typo- 
graphic, and advising them where they are in error, the great 
majority of printers blindly follow the dictates of their cus- 
tomers. This policy of giving the customer what he wants, 
regardless of the fact that he may want something altogether 
wrong, is responsible for much of the poor printing of today. 
It is not within the province of this writer to dwell on 
subjects of policy; that is the business of the editor. The 
thoughts set down above came to mind as the writer examined 
the letter-head for the Goyert-Vogel Egg & Poultry Com- 
pany, reproduced on this page (Fig. 3), and represent his own 
views. In sending this letter-head to us, Earl E. Armbrust, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wrote in part as follows: ‘‘Enclosed please 
find a ‘horrible example.’ The customer wanted it reprinted 
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exactly like copy and we were fortunate in having the type to 
match his copy.” 

The editor of this department does not know whether the 
customer was adamant in his demands, whether he would 
have been in a receptive mood for suggestions for improve- 
ment, or whether Mr. Armbrust’s employers —or the sales- 
man who received the order — offered any suggestions for an 
improved letter-head. We are informed only that the cus- 
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ordinary — and, although not stylish, it at least shows that the 
customer would have received better value for his money had 
he left the handling of his copy with his printer, as he would 
leave his law case in the hands of his lawyer. 

With a view to showing still other treatments of the copy 
we asked Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an 
especially intelligent and tasteful typographical designer, to 
demonstrate what he could do with the copy. 
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tomer got what he ordered; and the result speaks for itself. 
The result is about as satisfactory as it would be if the cus- 
tomer should attempt to plead his own case in court, or to 
treat his own serious illness. 

As all may readily see, the design has nothing to recom- 
mend it. It is crowded and complex. The types — four 
different styles are employed in its composition — do not 
harmonize, and the appearance, for that reason as well as 
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The result of Mr. Gruver’s efforts is shown in the two 
settings, Figs. 5 and 6. In sending press-proofs of his designs, 
Mr. Gruver wrote an interesting letter from which we quote 
as follows: 

“T think that the one set in Bookman Old Style (Fig. 5) is 
the most appropriate for a dealer in butter and eggs. On this 
letter-head I have depended entirely on the type to express 
my idea and, I might say, speak for itself throughout. Of 
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for the faults first mentioned, is very bad indeed. The manner 
in which the various parts of the design are scattered, or 
diffused, and the task placed upon the reader in adjusting his 
eyes to the rapid changes in styles of letters, make reading 
difficult. For that reason clear comprehension is all but out 
of the question. 

Realizing that Mr. Armbrust would have achieved much 
better results had he been allowed to use his own knowledge 
and experience, we have asked him to reset the copy according 
to his own ideas (Fig. 4). Mr. Armbrust’s design combines 
the merits of harmony and simplicity, important features 
which are lacking in the original. It is dignified, if rather 
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course the different color arrangements increase the value and 
attractiveness of the finished job, but the use of color is op- 
tional with the customer. 

“Tn both the other set-ups, those in Goudy Old Style 
(Fig. 6) and the versatile Caslon 471, I have depended on the 
use of a quality paper to express my idea of a letter-head. 
Of course there may be an argument as to the use of this 
grade of paper for a dealer in butter and eggs, but if this firm 
is progressive enough to realize that a beautiful letter-head 
is the best advertisement for any firm, the argument is settled, 
as they then know that the best is none too good, regardless of 
the nature of the business. 
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“You will notice that I have made one change: The 
original had the word ‘Branches’ in referring to the other 
stores or offices. I do not think this statement is definite 
enough to appear on the business stationery of a live con- 
cern. It should be either ‘Branch Stores’ or ‘Branch Offices.’ 
I have chosen the former. Am I right? 

“The original copy also had a repetition of the word 
‘Cincinnati.’ Very likely it was the intention of the firm to 
use a date line, which I believe is not proper on the highest 
grade of printing, especially in a case of this kind, where the 
address of the main office is given, as well as the telephone 
number. By grouping the name of the city with the firm 
name we are enabled to secure good balance, and I might say 
better display. Do you agree with me?” 





MOVIE PROGRAM ADVERTISING. 
BY ERNEST A. DENCH. 


ig is most discouraging to pick up any motion- 
picture theater program if one expects to 
find the local advertising announcements of 
the attractive kind. Now and then some 
| advertiser goes one better than his neighbor 
and he is rewarded by his announcement 
standing out conspicuously from the rest. 
Considering that movie program advertising, 
like everything else, costs more since 1914, the printer is penny- 
wise and pound-foolish when he fails to offset this additional 
cost by making his advertising more efficient. 

If you wish to run a picture in your advertisement without 
the expense of having the cut made, ask the movie exhibitor 
or the local newspaper editor to furnish you with an illustration 
plate of some prominent photoplay star for which he has no 
further use. The film manufacturers supply these free or at 
actual cost, and most exhibitors generally have a morgue for 
their used plates. Insert the cut in the middle of the program 
advertisement and weave around it the following announce- 
ment: ‘In the movies, personality and ability make the star. 
In the printing business, the printer who ‘stars’ is the one 
who has a complete line of printing supplies, believes in cour- 
teous service and does all kinds of printing at the right prices. 
This description applies to Blank’s, 48 Main street.” 

If you have not the time to change your copy in every issue, 
insert a cut of another player. This will answer the purpose 
for the time being. 

Another effective way to use illustrations of movie stars 
obtained from the exhibitor without cost is by having a page 
supplement inserted in the movie program. This should be 
printed on enameled paper, the cut selected being of the right 
screen, as the cut intended for newspaper reproduction would 
not, of course, be suited to the purpose. Devote the front page 
to the picture and at the bottom add a brief description of the 
star, where born, her career, and so forth. The exhibitor will 
help you out in this connection. On the back page should 
appear this little notice: ‘‘With the compliments of Blank, 
Printer, 48 Main street.” 

The exhibitor will charge you little more than the actual 
printing, unless, of course, you do the printing yourself. The 
fans will place the supplement in their albums and pin it on 
their bedroom walls, so that they will always have something 
to remember you by. 

How does the exhibitor arrange his program? Does he have 
several pages of editorials, program announcements and movie 
gossip, placing the advertisements on the last two pages? If 
so, this make-up works to your disadvantage. Not every 
reader is going out of his way to peruse the advertisements, and 
if you make it hard for him in this connection he will surely 
skip your announcement. The ideal form of make-up — and 
that favored by the national advertiser — is mingling the text 
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with the advertising matter. If you and your fellow advertisers 
bring sufficient pressure to bear on the exhibitor he will have 
no alternative but to effect the desired reform. It is just as 
easy for him to spread the advertising along with the reading 
matter as it is for him to separate the advertising from the 
reading matter. It means a lot of difference in the results 
you obtain. 

Even better than the advertisement appearing alongside 
the reading-matter is the advertisement masquerading as 
reading-matter. The advertisement of this nature should 
attract attention, not repel. It must be interesting enough to 
counteract the ‘“‘I have been fooled” feeling on the part of the 
reader. One example of the right kind of ‘‘reader” advertise- 
ment is the fake “‘Answers to Correspondents”? column. 

‘““AticE: No, Blank’s Printing Store has never appeared 
in the movies. Some day we hope to induce a film company 
to visit Brownville, and if we succeed, we hope you will be 
around for the filming. Many movie fans patronize our stores, 
so why not take the hint?” 

“Britt: Sorry, but we don’t know of any movie star who 
claims Brownville as his or her home town. We do claim, how- 
ever, that Blank is the ‘star’ printer.” 

It is exceedingly probable that the exhibitor will make a 
slight additional charge for such announcements, but it will 
be worth it if you fill the space with stuff along the lines of the 
examples given. 

For a new and attractive border for your advertisement ask 
your exhibitor to give you a strip of film a few inches long. 
Have a cut made of the film the same size as the space you 
generally employ and use the border in every issue of the pro- 
gram. By doing this your advertisement will be decidedly 
distinctive and will rivet the reader’s attention. 

It is a big mistake to insert a coupon or request that your 
advertisement be clipped out, because the fans like to keep their 
programs intact. If you must have tangible proof of where 
the fans came across your advertisement, request the reader 
to copy the advertisement and bring it with him. What will 
get him, if the former plan fails, is the war-tax inducement: 
“Your time is worth money. Copy this advertisement, add 
your name and address, present it at the box-office when paying 
for admission and your tax will be paid.” 

Aside from the additional business this stunt will bring, 
it will supply you with names and addresses for your mailing- 
list at the cost of only one or two cents apiece. It will be wise 
from time to time to offer free tickets and movie souvenirs to 
your motion-picture clientele. Keep this portion of your 
mailing-list distinct from the other portion so that you can 
single it out occasionally for special attention. Such a mailing- 
list will be worth its weight in gold. 





Halt !! 
and give the 
Countersign ' 


"Stronghold 
Steve” 
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A Novel Advertising Idea. 
“Stronghold Steve” is a trade character employed by the Brownstein- 
Louis Company, Los Angeles, California, in advertising that 
company’s “Stronghold” line of overalls. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


marked ‘For Criticism’”’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


A. B. Dorrty, Findlay, Ohio.— The several 
blotters and other advertising forms sent by you 
are excellent in every way, quite consistent, in 
fact, with the quality of specimens received from 
you in the past. 

E. S. THrasHer, Detroit, Michigan The 
specimens you have sent us are decidedly pleas- 
ing. The use of a readable and beautiful type- 
face, the new Goudy Old Style, the simplicity of 
its arrangement, and the dignity secured through 
restraint in size of display, combine in creating a 
product embodying every quality of real ‘“‘class.”” 

WE are indebted to E. E. Grabhorn, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, for some specimens of the fine 
printing he is producing in his Studio Press. In 
all his work Mr. Grabhorn follows classic styles, 
employing old-style roman type-faces with hand- 
made and antique papers to excellent effect. 
One specimen, representative of the character of 
Mr. Grabhorn’s work, is reproduced at the top of 
the group which is shown on page 734. 

L. A. BRAVERMAN, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Admirers of Caslon— 
and they are legion—would find much 
interest in looking over the letter- 
heads you have sent to us, which are 
executed in that premier face for all- 
round work. Others, who consider 
that many and sundry styles are es- 
sential to the proper handling of 
commercial work, would find in them 
a refutation of their ideas along that 
particular line. 

Nassau County Printinc Com- 
PANY, Mineola, New York.— The 
blotter, “Quality,” is quite satisfac- 
tory. The colors used for printing, 
in combination with the color of the 
stock, are indeed pleasing. The third 
color, gray, used for printing the band 
of border units at the bottom, was 
unnecessary. The space at that point 
need not have been filled, and, as 
filled, it simply creates an effect of 
complexity, though this is not espe- 
cially bad. 

Frye & Situ, San Diego, Califor- 
nia.— The program for your annual 
outing is a beautiful piece of work. 
The use of a brown, linen finish, 
deckle-edged stock; printing in brown 
from Pabst type, a face without a 
superior for much work where novelty 
is desired; and the tipping of a flag 
sticker on the title-page, combine to 
place this little folder out of the ordi- 
nary. The title-page is reproduced 
in the group on page 734. 

SULLIVAN BrotHERs, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts.— The letter-head used in 
your business, a copy of which was 
sent us for review, does not possess the 
quality of dignity essential in a design 
which is not an out-and-out novelty, 
which it is not. A simpler handling of 
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the matter, without rules and ornaments to 
take up the attention, would be far more satis- 
factory. Note the letter-heads which are repro- 
duced in the Job Composition section of this 
issue as examples of what we consider neat, 
dignified and effective letter-head typography. 

AXEL EpwIn SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York. 
— The book pages, evidently from an annual 
printed for the naval academy, are most inter- 
esting and unusual in typography; make-up, 
decoration and method of printing. The other 
specimens, also, are consistent with the quality 
of work sent us by you in the past — they are 
quite individual and unique. Of course the com- 
positor takes a certain risk when he endeavors 
to create the unusual, so, for the vast majority, 
it is wise to hold to conventional forms. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Your work continues uniformly excellent. 
The employment of readable type-faces and 
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Arrow collar advertising has for years been characterized by exceptional art- 
In order to maintain that standard and yet avoid any tendency toward 
monotony, Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was commis- 
sioned, early this year, to create a new atmosphere in the advertising of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., and the show-card reproduced is an example of his work in that 
This card is the joint product of Mr. Dunn and J. C. Leyendecker, 
the former having made the drawing for the decorative setting, while the latter 
drew the head. Careful study of Arrow advertising is recommended. 
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Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


their display and arrangement in a manner that 
facilitates reading and comprehension, results in 
printing that is especially valuable from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. The pleasing appearance, 
brought about by harmony of type and decora- 
tion, makes them inviting to the eye. To make 
printing so pleasing that it will be held instead 
of discarded, and so readable that the recip- 
ient will be able to digest its contents without 
difficulty or irritation, should be the object of 
all compositors. Two of your blotters are repro- 
duced on page 734. 

Tue Arrow Press, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The patriotic advertising blotter, on the 
left-hand side of which some of the matter is set 
in the form of the Liberty Bell, is especially good 
from all standpoints. An especially interesting 
feature is the printing of certain of the letters 
in red to indicate the crack in the bell. The 
unusual handling of the section referred to above 
should excite considerable interest on 
the part of recipients, and that is an 
important point in advertising matter 
of all kinds. Once interest is thor- 
oughly aroused, putting the message 
over is a simple matter. 

Joun P. SmitH PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Rochester, New York.— ‘The Amer- 
ican’s Creed,” a beautiful composition 
by William Tyler Page, is presented 
amid most appropriate, harmonious 
and pleasing surroundings on the card 
printed and sent out by you. The 
flag, admirably printed on onyx stock 
containing both red and blue, is most 
pleasing — seeming to wave against 
a colorful sky — and the printing of 
a panel of gold about the creed proper, 
which was printed on white stock and 
tipped in the panel on the card, causes 
the author’s words to stand out to 
excellent advantage. It is reproduced 
on page 734. 

SOUTHERN PRINTERS, Americus, 
Georgia.—The specimens of your work, 
in the production of which one of the 
imitation embossed or engraved com- 
pounds has been used, are of good 
quality, your own letter-head being 
especially so. The blotter, ‘‘Do You 
Read the Newspapers?” is not so 
good, however; first, because the 
border is too prominent, owing to its 
spotty, decorative character, and, 
second, because the design is crowded. 
The use of a smaller calendar block 
and a smaller size of type for the body- 
matter would improve the appearance 
wonderfully. The condensed type on 
the oblong blotter presents a lack of 
harmony because of the variation in 
shape between type and blotter, and 
while this is not a particularly serious 
fault its correction would, in our opin- 
ion, make the form more pleasing. 
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THe MARCHBANKS Press, New York city, has 
sent us a copy of a poster designed, printed and 
mailed out by that organization to exploit the 
Caslon type-face, which is largely used by that 
firm. As will be seen from the reproduction on 
page 736, the poster constitutes a showing of 
the various sizes of Caslon and Caslon italic 
which are to be found in the equipment of the 
press, and, in addition, a short paragraph on 
‘“‘ good printing” set off in a panel near the center. 
In its original form the poster is 12 by 19 inches 
in size and was printed in a rich reddish brown 
and black on buff cover-stock having 
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and is excellent from a mechanical standpoint 
as well as from an editorial point of view. While 
most printers’ house-organs are issued in booklet 
or pamphlet form, with covers, this publication 
is gotten out in the form of a newspaper, the 
four pages thereof being 914 by 12% inches in 
size, each made up of three columns of fifteen 
ems width. The general make-up also follows 
the newspaper style. Incidentally, outside of a 
display“ advertisement or two calling attention 
to special features of the Mercantile Company’s 
service, very little reference is made to the firm, 
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that the press was not then thoroughly cleaned 
before the red was applied to the disc. Some of 
the blue seems to have worked into the red, 
giving it the purplish cast. For good harmony 

with blue, red should incline toward orange. 
Huco OEKERSHAUSEN, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— Both typographic and hand-lettered 
specimens executed by you in the plant of the 
Francis Valentine Company are of excellent 
quality. There is also in evidence an element 
which is considered quite essential in theatrical 
printing, which your house specializes in, that is, 
striking colorful effects; but, fortu- 





a deckle-edge at the bottom. 


nately, in your work striking effects 
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are combined with good taste, some- 





instructor in printing at the Ralston 
School, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has sent the editor of this department 
another collection of specimens done 
by the students under his direction. 
As a rule, the specimens are of good 
quality, and no serious fault can be 
found with any of them. The employ- 
ment of a comparatively large size of 
capitals for the names of the graduates 
on the program of the commencement 
exercises is not pleasing, as the lines 
appear crowded and illegible. The 
comparative illegibility of capital let- 
ters should restrict their employment 
to few lines of few words. A form of 
arrangement which would obviate the 
large gap of white space between these 
columns would improve the appear- 
ance of the page, which has the effect 
of being disjointed as it stands. 

THE editor is indebted to the 
Hammersmith-Kortmeyer Company, 
engravers and printers, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for a handsome booklet 
issued in conjunction with the annual 
outing of officers and employees of 
that firm. The cover is appropriate 
to the occasion, depicting cool-dressed 
girls dancing upon the green, with a 
clear blue sky overhead, the hand- 
lettered titular matter appearing as 
an integral part of the design. In 
addition to the program and menu, a 
complete list of the employees is given, 
and a “Roll of Honor,” made up of 
the names of those of the organization 
who have answered the country’s 
call. Patriotic songs are also printed 
in the booklet, no doubt for the 
guidance in singing of those in attend- 
ance. In the fore part of the booklet, 
half-tone illustrations of the officers of 
the company are printed. Workman- 
ship is good throughout. 

A NuMBER of excellent specimens of 
typography have been received from 
the printing classes of the Allentown 
(Pennsylvania) high school, all of 
which represent excellent taste in 
selection and arrangement of types, 





KEY TO SPECIMENS 
ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Note.—Where no particulars concerning 
specimens reproduced on the opposite page 
are given below, such data may be obtained 
by reference to the reviews of those to 
whom credit is here given, as such reviews 
appear elsewhere in this department. 


1.— By Frye & Smith, San Diego, California. 

2.— By E. E. Grabhorn, Indianapolis, Indiana. Type 
in black; illustration in orange; white card. 

3.— By The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Co., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

4.— By Hugo Oekershausen, SanFrancisco, California. 

5.— By Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Type in black; orange used under lock, outline 
of which was in black, for initial “S” and for geo- 
metric squares. 

6.— By Simon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

7.— By Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Type in black; background in tint of yellow hue. 

8.— By John P. Smith Printing Company, Rochester, 
New York. 

9.— By Charles R. Paul, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

10.— By Thomas E. Abbott, Riverside, California. 
Green Sunburst cover stock; outside rule and 
ornaments above and below panel in light bluc 
tint; parallel rules around tipped-on sheet in gold; 
rules and text letters on tipped strip in red-orange, 
roman type thereon in green. 
11.— By the Cook Printing Company, Los Angeles, 

California. Rules in blue tint; type in brown; 





thing which can not always be said of 
a theatrical printing. The letter-head 
of your firm is reproduced on page 
734. For the benefit of other readers, 
who might like to vizualize what its 
appearance was in original form, we 
will state that the initial letters and 
small leaf ornaments were printed in 
bright yellow-green, while the remain- 
der of the design was executed in a 
neutral gray on stock of a light yellow- 
green tint. You employ the new 
Goudy Old Style, a beautiful type- 
face, to excellent advantage. 

KATHARINE A. STILWELL, Chicago 
Illinois— Specimens of The School 
Reporter, produced in the printing 
plant conducted by the School of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Chicago, 
are quite satisfactory in typography 
and make-up, but, while it is not bad, 
presswork would have been better had 
a trifle more ink been used. Make- 
ready was not right either, as the im- 
pression is not uniform and punches 
through the stock more than it should. 
As a matter of fact, punching of stock 
indicates in itself imperfect make- 
ready and presswork. The covers are 
interesting, and the character of the 
lettering and decoration suggests that 
the designs might have been printed 
from wood blocks, even though that 
might not be the case. The use of 
Italian hand-made cover-stock gives 
one issue a bookish appearance, quite 
appropriate in view of the fact that the 
publication comes from an institution 
of learning. 

J. R. Beacu, Franklin, Virginia.— 
Considering the large amount of copy 
furnished you for the title-page of the 
program for the Southside Virginia 


buff, ripple-finish card stock. 


12.— By Thomas E. Abbott, Riverside, California. 
Rule border and word “Ford” in orange; small 
type and corner-pieces of border in black; buff 


linen-finish card. 


13.— By Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Medical Association, you did very well 
indeed in your handling of it. You 
have brought out the important fea- 
tures effectively in spite of the fact 
that there was so much incidental 
matter in the page as to make it diffi- 
cult to emphasize the display lines 
properly. The lines are crowded too 














and good judgment in display. Sim- 








closely on the cover for the Sharon 








plicity is the foremost good feature of 
this work. Among these specimens 
were some rather inferior advertisements from 
a program-booklet, attached to which were proofs 
of resettings made by students of the school. 
C. S. Romig, the instructor, gives out specimens 
of such work to his advanced students, who are 
directed to reset the work in accordance with 
the fundamentals underlying good typography, 
on which he places especial emphasis in his 
instruction work. We are gratified to note that 
the resettings are in every instance superior to 
the originals. in which, among other serious 
faults, types are used in combination which have 
nothing in common to make the result of such 
use harmonious. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING ComPANy, Limited, 
Honolulu, Hawaii— Your house-organ, The 
Honolulu Item, is a most interesting little paper, 





the reading-matter being made up largely of 
items of general interest, patriotic propaganda 
and short humorous paragraphs. 

W. E. Jones, Bigelow, Arkansas.— Several 
faults involving fundamentals are apparent in 
the announcement-slip issued for the benefit of 
the Red Cross by The Citizens Press. First, the 
display type, a wide block letter, does not har- 
monize with the type used for the text-matter, 
a rather compressed roman letter with accented 
heavy elements similar to Bodoni. The type is 
crowded, and the border is too prominent in 
comparison with the type. The red used for 
printing the cross is too deep and does not possess 
the degree of brightness essential to the proper 
representation of the Red Cross. Its appearance 
suggests that the blue form was printed first and 





Baptist Sunday-School and the use of 
italic lower-case and roman capitals 
in the same lines spots the page considerably, 
although the change from one style to the other 
would in some instances have considerable value 
in emphasis. The use of capitals altogether for 
the announcement-card of Powell Brothers is a 
fault, as capitals in mass are difficult to read. 
The capital characters should be used only for 
display lines of few words. 

H. Hoyer Printinc Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri.— Your stationery forms are decorative 
to a high degree, but the letter-head and envelope 
are quite pleasing in spite of that fact, the colors 
being chosen with taste and discrimination. The 
effectiveness of these two forms is largely due to 
the colors employed. The business-card, how- 
ever, is not pleasing — the design is too elaborate 
entirely — and the large number of the colors 
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used in printing, and their character, make it 
bizarre and gaudy. Spacing is very poor on the 
proof-envelope set in Century. The lines crowd 
the panel at top and bottom, whereas being too 
short in proportion to fit in with the width of the 
panel, white space is poorly distributed. Wide 
spacing between words and between letters in 
some of the lines is responsible for a lack of unity 
and force. The open border formed of units 
contributes to an effect of complexity; continu- 
ous, plain borders are most satisfactory. Press- 
work is good on all the forms in the collection. 

AS A CONTRIBUTION to the 
cause of liberty the Richard O. 
Boldt Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado, engravers and electro- 
typers, has engraved and had 
printed a large poster advertis- 
ing War Savings Stamps. The 
idea of the design is a clever one. 
The heading, “Stamp It Out,” 
appears in large letters at the 
top of the poster and below it 
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is the added fault of poor spacing, an almost 
certain result when wide characters are set in 
narrow measures. Most of the letter-headings 
are too decorative, and the designs take up too 
much space on the paper, which waste of paper 
should be avoided, especially during the war. 
Types do not harmonize in several instances, 
particularly so in the letter-head for Fred Wil- 
liams, house decorator, in which design uncial 
initials, text type and a wide block letter are 
employed. Types to be used together to good 
effect should have features in common, or the 
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various forms is pleasing, we would prefer a buff 
tint because it would be softer, more artistic and 
easier on the eyes. One of the forms is repro- 
duced in the group on page 734. For the benefit 
of our readers we will state that to secure the 
color-plates Mr. Trust has evidently set up the 
two lines of the type under and around which 
color was to be run, and had an engraver make 
zincs of the lines themselves and the color-plate, 
for which the lines in themselves served as guides. 

N. D. Barker, Marshall, Minnesota.— The 
letter-head for the Times suffers from an excess 
of decoration. The panel and 
decorators around the main dis- 
play lines thereof add nothing 
of an effective nature to the 
design. They are not especially 
appropriate, although, being an 
hour-glass and wings, indicating 
flight of time, perhaps events, 
they have some significance. 
The ornaments are not well po- 
sitioned as regards the white 





is printed a large illustration 
showing a vicious Hun, knife 
dripping blood in hand, striding 
along in search of other victims. 
Here and there in a dozen places ee 
over the Hun, illustrations of 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
are printed in green, as though 
pasted thereon, thus conveying 
the “Stamp It Out” idea effec- 
tively. At the bottom of the 
illustration the words “ Buy War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps” are 
printed in large letters. The 
colors used were red, yellow,green 
and black, the yellow being em- 
ployed for the background inside 
the red border. Better posters 
from the standpoint of art have 
been issued, but we doubt if any 
have appeared which were better 
from an advertising standpoint. 
The idea is to the point and very 
effectively presented. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New 
York.—All the specimens you 
have sent us are of excellent 
quality, the vest pocket booklet, 
“What I Should Do Today,” 
each page of which is ruled off to 
accommodate notes for each of | 
the seven days of the week, be- {va Peas 
ing particularly pleasing owing 
to the colors used for printing 
the cover, which were well 
chosen to harmonize with the 
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lutions we do not like the use of 
roman capitals for the heading, 
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tionsof good typography and 
presswork.Good type compo- 
sition requires good taste and 


Good presswork demands con- 
stant, painstaking care. By a 
rigid exclusion of all but the 3 
best type faces[oneisshownin ; 
this poster), by a careful selec- 
tion of borders, initial letters, 
etc., and by the intelligent use 
of the material selected Tus 
Marcusanas Press hasattained 
a reputation for good printing 
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space around them. The card 
for the Lone Star Immigration 
Company is not pleasing for 
several reasons — first, because 
it is crowded; second, because 
the lines are not arranged in an 
orderly manner; and, third, be- 
cause the script type does not 
harmonize with the block letter 
used in combination. The use 
of the outlined star, printed in 
red around the initial letter of 
the word “Immigration,” is 


corrected as indicated above, 
would prove an interesting and 
valuable feature. The tendency 
to attempt the unusual arrange- 


tents of several designs difficult 
to comprehend. The unequal 
' and unsymmetrical distribution 


to appear disorderly. 

Louis W. WERNER, Brooklyn, 
New York.— The combination 
invitation and ticket for the 
graduation exercises is neat, and 


! Better results would have been 
! obtained had the lines been 
broken according to the sense, 
so that reading would be easier 
and comprehension clearer. The 
words which convey one thought 
should be arranged in one line, 
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as is done in conventional invi- 
tation forms. With all of the 
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inasmuch as the text-matter is 
set in a bold text letter. The 
program for the “Kermis,” 
printed on wrapping-paper, is 
unique, the typography being 
peculiarly appropriate to the 


handling of the title-page of the 

pamphlet for the College of Ag- 

riculture is better than the style-page given you 
to go by. This is especially true from the stand- 
point of display, although we believe you could 
have made it equally effective without paneling 
the lines of the main display, a style of composi- 
tion we do not ordinarily admire. 

From Frank Mabin, The Devonian Press, 
Plymouth, England, we have received a large 
collection of specimens, most of which are inter- 
esting. While the quality is not bad, faults are 
found, the correction of which in future would 
improve the quality of the work. First, capitals 
are used all: too frequently, especially in mass. 
The fault with their employment lies largely 
with their comparative illegibility, though there 
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circumstances should be such that the variations 
will not be plainly noticeable. Where colors are 
employed they have been used with taste and 
discrimination. 

Srmwon Trust, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The 
various stationery forms for The All Nations 
Printing Company, which we assume is a new 
name for your business, are pleasing. The fact 
that in all the forms you have followed the same 
general style is responsible for uniformity of 
appearance, which is of real value in stationery, 
as such resemblance furnishes some of the quali- 
ties of a trade-mark through repetition. While 
the bright yellow-green tint used as a background 
and outline for the main display lines of the 





regardless of their relationship, 
and set in capitals, reading is 
' made difficult and comprehen- 
sion, therefore, can not be as 
clear as if proper consideration 


! 
! words run into a squared group, 
i 


Poster (greatly reduced) from The Marchbanks Press, New York city, showing various were given the arrangement of 
character of the paper. Your “izes of Caslon in equipment of that concern. Original was printed in brown and black on words into lines as outlined 
buff antique stock, portions toned down by Ben Day process being brown in original. 


above. The program-booklet 
should have been printed on 
better stock. The run was no doubt small and 
the difference in cost between the stock used 
and a good grade should therefore not have been 
enough to be worthy of consideration. It seems, 
also, that smaller type of lighter tone should have 
been used for the cover-design. The lines should 
not have been squared, as the group, so arranged, 
is stiff and clumsy. Ordinarily we do not like 
to see booklets bound at the top, for, when so 
bound, handling is made inconvenient for the 
reader, as you may readily determine for your- 
self if you will hold such a booklet in your hand 
and turn from page to page. The type is too 
large on the first inside page and too many of 
the lines are set in capital letters. 
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Harry EvGENe OstmMark, Newark, New Jer- 
sey.— The portfolios in which you have mounted 
specimens of your typography contain some 
exceptionally pleasing designs which are made 
more attractive by the exercise of good taste 
in the selection of colors. In spite of the sim- 
plicity of their arrangement there is a certain 
distinction about them which would cause them 
to stand out from ordinary conventional forms. 
The general use of readable. old-style roman 
letter-forms, generally Caslon, 
in this work is another point 
in its favor. <A good light-face 
roman combines all the fea- 
tures worth consideration in 
type—beauty of formand tone, 
legibility, grace, etc. Three 
of your business-cards are re- 
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panel set among the leaves of the tree, an illus- 
tration appears showing the firm’s present 
quarters, a large and handsome structure, and 
below it the figures “1918.” Around the trunk of 
the tree the following text is printed from hand- 
lettering: ‘Thirty-five years. We have had 
thirty-five years of experience that is of value to 
you. Printing — Binding — Ruling— Engraving. 
No order too large or too small.” At the extreme 
bottom of the card, below the tree and the acorn 
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especially obtrusive because you manipulate 
those features with intelligence, but in the hands 
of the vast majority the result of the use of the 
same materials would be an abomination. 
Nevertheless, we admire most the simple and 
dignified styles of typography followed by The 
Marchbanks Press, Taylor & Taylor, Louis A. 
Braverman, and others, for such work must of 
course be beautiful and can hardly offend any 
taste, whereas work such as yours, no matter 
how it may appeal to some 
because of its striking uncon- 
ventionality, would be cast 
aside by many as too flashy. 
The colors used in most in- 
stances are pleasing in har- 
mony, but the effect in many 
instances is too warm. This 





produced on this page. Our 
readers may judge the excel- 
lence of your work from them. 

James WEBB Company, In- 
corporated, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia.n— The booklet show- 
ing impressions of your type 
equipment is well planned 
and shows the various styles 
of type-faces, ornaments and 
borders in a convenient and 
effective manner. The type- 
group combining the name of 
your firm, address, nature of 
business, etc., which is printed 
on each left-hand page as an 
advertisement, is not pleasing, 
first, because set in one of the 
most unpleasing styles of type 
that has ever been cast, Tudor 
Black, and, second, because 
the group is placed in the exact 
center of the page from top 
to bottom, where, because of 
an optical illusion, it appears 
below the center and out of 
balance. Such groups should 
be placed above the center 
vertically to overcome that 
optical illusion. The title- 
page is decidedly neat and 
pleasing, and the cover-design 
is attractive also in spite of 
the fact that the scattering of 
the lines thereon effects an 
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is especially true in the narrow 
business-card for the Cloister 
Print Shop where, because of 
the large amount of yellow in 
it, even the green is warm, 
bright and flashy. We are 
quite sure that if the greater 
part of this card were printed 
in cold instead of warm colors 
the appearance would please 
even you much more than it 
does now. Avoid overwarm 
effects in the use of colors. 
Two of your specimens are 
reproduced on page 734. 
ARTHUR C. GRUVER, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— We 
admire your work particularly 
because of the qualities of 
simplicity and legibility exem- 
plified to a high degree therein. 
The samples are also neat — 
made so by a plain, simple 
arrangement of small type- 
faces — the effect of which is 
to make printing inviting to 
the eye, and this has great 
value in that it makes the 
first impression a good one. 
Not only will the neat design 
impress a recipient on first 
sight, but, more to the point, 
such recipient is more likely 
to hold and read a neat design . 
than one which is bold, bizarre, 





appearance of complexity. We 
consider that your type-faces 
are a little too fancy as a rule, 
although you have some very 
good practical faces in the 
Cheltenham Old Style and 
Copperplate Gothic. In the 
former we note the sizes do 
not run above twelve-point, 
probably causing you to use 
some of the rather unpleasing 
bold types for display. Would 
that these were Cheltenham 
Bold so that more harmonious 
work could be done. 

AN INTERESTING little card 
has been received from The 
Stone Printing & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, issued in celebration 
of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of that concern, now one of the largest 
printing-plants of its kind in the East. The 
idea followed by the artist in drawing the design 
(which was printed in black, brown, green and 
red) is found in the oft-quoted sentence, ‘‘ Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.”’ The bottom por- 
tion of the design is an illustration of an acorn 
in which are drawn the figures “1883,” the year 
of the firm’s birth, and a picture of the first 
home of the company, a small building. Winding 
around this acorn are the roots of a large oak tree 
which extends to the top of the card, and, in a 





HARRY: E -OSTMARK 
Typographer and Designer 


with Tue Essex Press 
16-22 Lawrence Street 
NEWARK 





Three interesting, pleasing, and rather unusual business-cards by Harry E. Ostmark, Newark, 
New Jersey. The shield in the card at the top was in red, the remainder of the design being in 
black. The card in the center was printed in green except for the harp, which was in gold. An 
embossing compound was used for the entire design shown at the top, and for the harp only in the 
second card, which was on green stock. Mr. Ostmark’s card was printed in blue on white stock. 


referred to above, the name and address of the 
firm are printed. The card represents an effective 
means of conveying an impressive fact. It is 
reproduced in the group shown on page 734 
Tuomas E. Assort, Riverside, California.— 
All your specimens are unusual, characterful and 
interesting. Such work is meritorious, as dis- 
tinctiveness is of considerable value from a 
publicity standpoint. Quite too frequently the 
unusual is attempted by those who do not 
possess the ability to “put it over,’’ and the 
result is a failure. You seem to be able to use 
many rules and ornaments in a way that is not 





and therefore obtrusive. Par- 
ticularly pleasing from this 
standpoint is the title-page 
of the folder for the American 
Dental Trade Association, the 
program for a golf tourna- 
ment, reproduced on page 734. 
In addition to the appearance 
of neatness there is in it a 
suggestion of the open. The 
large amount of white space, 
combined with the illustration 
of a stately tree of the same 
narrow shape as the page, and 
printed in green, suggests a 
pleasant time in the great out- 
of-doors. This is not a vague 
suggestion of the open either, 
but a real one, as any one who 
cares to do so may demon- 
strate to his own satisfaction by supplying large 
type for the small type of Mr. Gruver’s design. 
Furthermore, we hope none will argue that the 
type is not large enough in view of its prominence, 
thanks to the contrast afforded by the ample 
background of white space. The decorative text 
initial used with the Caslon capitals on the 
announcement for Mr. O’Haver is plainly dis- 
pleasing. It does not harmonize with the Caslon 
in any particular and is decidedly out of place. 

W. L. Hovis Company, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia.—In arrangement particularly your work 
is of a very good grade, as in it you have followed 






























simple lines. Let us, however, correct you in 
the assumption that a greater variety of type- 
faces than you now have is necessary to do 
good work. The quality of your work will be 
better the fewer faces you employ, for, judging 
from the specimens sent us, you already have 
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for display lines, but outside of poster work there 
is nothing to be said in favor of bold type and 
much that may be said against it. Adequate 
display, however, can generally be obtained by 
increase of size and by the employment of italics 
of the same style as your roman face. Your 
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but you should more consistently use the three 
good faces you have, one only on each job. Your 
letter-head is quite striking and the colors are 
quite pleasing in combination with the stock 
used. The use of flaps for printing titles on 
folders is a matter of taste. Often their use is 
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too many styles. As proof of this assertion, com- 
pare the card for Hocker & Austin, set entirely 
in Copperplate Gothic, and the ticket for the 
Wilshire Lodge Ladies’ Night, set entirely in 
Goudy Old Style, with the ticket for the Los 
Angeles Bar Association Semiannual Dinner and 
the ticket for the Plumbers’ Card ; 

Party, the first of which is set in 





Package-label from Charles R. Paul’s Studio, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





desire for more styles of type would be overcome, 
we believe, if you could examine a collection of 
the kind of printing done by The Marchbanks 
Press, New York city. Marchbanks produces 
some of the finest of printing done and that 
printing is for the most part set in Caslon and 





pleasing, but when the type-matter of the inside 
appears cut in two, as on the folder ‘Complete 
Service,” we do not admire that style. 

Tue RoGers-BretT-BAKER Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.— Your business-card is unusual in 
appearance because of the arrangement of lines 

thereon, and yet dignified through 
--- the employment of rather small 





two and the second in three styles 
of type. You will readily see that 
the two’ first-named specimens are 
both pleasing because of the har- 
mony inevitable when but one style 
of type is used, whereas the last two 
are not pleasing because of the great 
difference between the type-faces 
employed therein. Considering that 
you accept only work that can be 
printed on platen presses, you do 
not need more than two or three 
styles of type. First, and most im- 
portant of all, you should have a 
large supply of a good roman face, 
such as the Goudy, Caslon, Cloister, 
etc., with which about ninety per 
cent of your work can be executed. 
It is surprising what a great variety 





THE ROGERS-BRETT-BAKER COMPANY 


Advertising Agents 
Counselors on Merchandising and Systems 
Suite 817, Guardian Building 
CLEVELAND 
Main 6257 


WILLIAM HENRY BAKER 
Managing Director 


sizes of type. That the combina- 
tion of dignity and distinction is 
quite easily obtained is demon- 
strated by the card which is repro- 
duced on this page. We commend 
it to our readers as an especially 
pleasing and refreshing style of 
arrangement. 

Cuartes R. Paut, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Your announce- 
ment printed on wrapping-paper — 
which, by the way, seems to be a 
Japanese hand-made paper, quite 
suggestive of craftsmanship — is 
altogether striking and effective. 
The employment of bold lettering 
and semisilhouetted figures fits in 
nicely with the character of the 
paper and is strong in attracting 

| force because of the unusual appear- 








of printing can be produced with 
such a series. You can supplement 
your roman with some job fonts of 
Copperplate Gothic for small cards, 
professional letter-heads and envel- 
opes, and a small series of a good text letter for 
invitations and announcements. With but these 
three styles in use your printing will be better, 
because you will not be able to use other faces 
which would involve inharmonious combina- 
tions, thereby spoiling the appearance of the 
work. You may think you require a bold style 





Dignified though unconventional business-card designed by 


William Henry Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kennerly, both plain, readable and beautiful 
roman letters. We suggest as a first move 
toward the improvement of your work that you 
discard the shaded imitation-engraved letter 
known, we think, as Mercantile. This type 
creates a blemish on every job in which you have 
used it. You do not require more type-faces, 





eee ee ee ee ee ee ance. The design is reproduced in 


miniature on page 734, the original 

being about 7 by 10% inches. Con- 

siderable of the effectiveness of the 
announcement is lost because of the inability of 
the engraver to adequately show the character 
and texture of the paper used. Your interesting 
package-label is shown herewith. Some, no doubt 
will find fault with the pyramiding of the upper 
group, but this feature is in part responsible 
for the quaint character of the design. 
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BY FRANK L. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 


MARTIN. 


Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 


from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Color-Printing. 

The advertiser who does not believe that color-printing is 
an effective means of drawing attention to his wares has only 
to pick up the folder issued by the Bureau of Engraving, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, to be convinced. Glance at the front 
cover of the folder reproduced here (Fig. 1) and you have a 
demonstration of the argument that colorwork in advertising 
literature arrests the attention — the cardinal principle, many 
say, of the presentation of an idea or of goods, if pertaining to 
advertising. Not all will agree that the folder cover offers an 
altogether harmonious or particularly pleasing arrangement 
and combination of colors, yet your eye won’t pass over it 
quickly, nor will your mind rest easy until you have read and 
turned within to investigate further. There you find on a 
double-page spread, within borders carrying out the same 
color scheme, and under the striking caption, “Color,” an 


exceptionally interesting treatise on the use of colors. 
“Color attracts the eye and 
Advertisers have long 


The text of the folder reads: 
holds the attention as nothing else can. 
recognized this one point, making 
use of color whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. The use 
of color in advertising illustration 
makes for more force in your 
advertisement. 

“Color is fundamentally essen- 
tial; it is a primary requisite in 
advertising. The appreciation of 
color is an inherent human quality. 
Just as children naturally take the 
brightest pebble from the beach 
full of them, just as a man selects 
a brightly colored necktie or shirt, 
so does the reader of advertise- 
ments naturally gravitate toward 
and respond to the advertisement 
dressed in a strikingly conceived 
color arrangement. 

“Tt’s logical—it’s human. And 
the wise advertisers are making 
capital of the fact. 

“To produce colorwork w hich 
will fully and satisfactorily com- 
plete its object requires the ser- 
vices of exceptionally competent 
artizans — men trained in their art 
and qualified by years of experi- 
ence. Such men are employed by 
our organization for this very 
purpose.” 

Opening out the folder you find 
a double-page exploitation of the 





circus poster idea as a medium of appeal. In the brightest of 
colors there is reproduced a glimpse of a circus parade 
phant, clown and all —with the following advertising moral: 

“The circus makes its advertising appeal in stirring and 
striking colors which quicken your imagination and arouse 
your desires. Color accomplishes the same purpose in the 
advertisement of your goods.” 

What the company claims for color-printing is not new, 
but it is a recognized argument, as it states. Yet there are 
many buyers of advertising literature who fail to realize the 
appeal in colorwork, and the exploitation of this phase of print- 
ing ought to be productive of results. 

Owing to the great number and strength of the colors 
employed our reproduction is rather unsatisfactory. 


‘The Acorn.”’ 


Printers and users of printing will find many things of 
interest in The Acorn (Fig. 2), the meritorious house-organ 
which is published monthly by the Chicago Paper Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, but one article 
of particular interest, with a worth- 
while trade moral, is contained in 
“The Story of the Over-Embel- 
lished Booklet” printed in the 
June issue. The incident related 
in the journal by M. Livingston 
Larned is not only especially appro- 
priate in these days of necessary 
economy but it contains a good 
lesson for advertisers and producers 
of advertising at any and all times. 

A too general use of embellish- 
ments in the matter of printing, in 
striving for that which attracts, 
violates the accepted rules of good 
advertising, and hence results in 
ineffectiveness. That principle ap- 
plies to catalogues, booklets or, in 
fact, any direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing just as much as it does to the 
contents and display of a news- 
paper advertisement, or to the 
presentation of news or editorial 
comment in the columns of any 
periodical. 

To relate in brief, The Acorn 
article tells the story of the manu- 
facturer of farm tractors who had 
been impressed and had his ideas 
changed concerning advertising by 
a display of fancy, assorted book- 
lets, printed in everything from 


ele- 
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R.J. BRADLEY BLOOM, who 
manufactures tractorg in Our 
Town, had been up to the 
Big City at-a convention, and some- 
one lured him to the local Ad-Club, 
where there was a Printing Exhibit. 
He returned with his ideas con- 
cerning advertising completely and 
dangerously revolutionized. For 
J. Bradley was the type of manufac- 
turer who wanted 
to have a hand in 
his advertising, 
whether he knew 
anything about it 
or not. The agency 
handling J. Brad- 
ley’s account lived 
on the edge of a 
metaphorical 
precipice. Every 
time they sub- 
mitted a campaign 
they knew in ad- 
vance that What 
They Thought Was 
Right would have 
to be eventually substituted for what 
J. Bradley Wanted. 
Among other things, he had seen 
a bewildering display of fancy as- 
sorted booklets and brochures, 
printed in everything from gold to 
peacock's blood. 
This change of advertising psy- 
chology came at a particularly in- 
opportune time for the printers in 
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COUNTRY PRINTER STORIES 


THE STORY OF THE OVER-EMBELLISHED BOOKLET 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


Our Town. The Bradley Bloom 
Tractor Company was on the edge 
of issuing it’s De Luxe Year Book. 
The printing of that volume was one 
of the morseis that whetted printing 
appetite in Our Town to the ravenous 
stage. It was a profitable job and 
one with a fancy side line of prestige. 
Brimming over with innovational 
enthusiasm, J. Bradley called the 
) two big printers of 
Our Town into 
conference, and 
this is about what 
he said: 
“Gentlemen, I 
don't think we 
have hit the high 
water mark in our 
year book as yet 
and this belief has 
been strengthened 
by talks Ihave had 
recently with a 
number of adver- 
tising experts. 
We must be more 
We must get out of the 





original. 
rut. We must do something differ- 


ent. We must beclever. We must 
make our tractor catalog stand out. 
You should have seen some of the 
printing at an Ad-Club I visited. 
Beautiful stuff! Beautiful stuff! 
Decorative borders, with themes 
taken from the Egyptian period. 
Rich ornamentation, drawn with 


Three 











FIG. 2. 


The cover-page of The Chicago Paper Company’s interesting house-organ, The Acorn, and an inside page showing 


gold to peacock blue, and which had been issued by other 
business concerns. This was what this particular manufacturer 
must have, so he thought, when he issued his next year-book. 
To the printers who were to bid on this year-book he delivered 
the ultimatum that they must be prepared to furnish him 


“something beautiful; something rich in 
ornamentation; something that had the feel- 
ing that it was worth a million dollars.” 
Thanks to the saneness of one firm of printers 
he was saved from his folly and got what he 
needed — what he wanted — and not what 
he thought for a time that he wanted. 

Falling into the error of blindly following 
a prospective customer’s wishes against all 
reason, all of the printers except one sub- 
mitted most elaborate, expensive layouts for 
the year-book. One firm, however, realizing 
the service that printers may perform beyond 
merely turning out printed matter, induced 
the manufacturer to give up his new ideas 
and landed the job. In relating his arguments 
the printer is reported as saying: 

“T reminded him of the fact that these 
were war times; that economy was about 
the most necessary thing in the world next to 
ammunition, and that we had at the office 
twelve perfectly good half-tones of twelve 
perfectly good types of tractors. They were 


how the contents are enlivened by illustrations. 








Writing Paper 
costs more per 
pound than 
Beefsteak 





REPRINTED FROM ““THE EVENING MAIL'* 
OF JUNE 21, 1918 BY MORRIS REISS PRESS 
22 anv 24 East 110 STREET, NEW YORK 








exactly the same as they were last year. There was no good 
reason why they should not be used again. I also reminded 
him that he was selling tractors this year mostly to folks that 
never used tractors before, and that the more he concentrated 
on the machine the better it would be. Nothing should distract 


from the main issue. Moreover, as he was 
born on a farm himself, I asked him to look 
back to his father and grandfather and figure 
out whether ‘they would be more impressed 
by a nice, clean catalogue page with a fine, 
big picture of a well-groomed tractor and a 
neat block of readable type — or would they 
have preferred yards and yards of Louis XIV. 
and a picture of a tractor so small that you 
couldn’t see the working parts. I submitted 
a war-time thrift price for the job on the basis 
of the illustrations already made.” 





Morris Reiss Press. 


Under the heading, ‘‘ Writing Paper Costs 
More Per Pound Than Beefsteak,’’ the Morris 
Reiss Press, New York city, has sent out a 
neat booklet (Fig. 3) containing a reprint of 
an article from the New York Evening Mail 
calling attention to the increase in the cost 
of paper stock. As a foreword it contains 
the following striking statement: ‘‘ Much of 
the paper used today costs more than the 
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meat the people eat. Coupon bond, a 


lar paper, costs 381% cents a pound wholesale. A hind quarter 
of prime beef sells for 32 cents a pound. 

The article is a well-written popular discussion of the 
question of paper prices and will afford interesting reading to 


all the patrons of the Morris Reiss 
with the prices of printing. 


Increased Cost of 
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widely known and popu- 
tions by three different 
sheets. We totaled up 


Company in connection mailed the bill to the c 
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hours and minutes required to perform the six different opera- 


workmen. Our department of costs 


verified the records and checked them on elaborate cost 


the costs and charged enough to 


allow ourselves our regular ten per cent profit. Then we 


He raised a “heluvarow.” 
He was positive we had 
charged him too much. 


ustomer. 





Printing. 

Of course the cost of 
printing has had to be 
advanced and the print- 
ers are wisely giving pub- 
licity to the fact as well 
as reasons therefor. The 
subject is being treated 
in more or less detail by 
many of the printers 
in their current house- 
organs and other adver- 
tising matter that reaches 
this department. Cer- 
tainly no customer, no 





House Organ 


We inquired if he had ever 





Says Johnson & Johnson: 


Does a (Surgeon's Supplies) 
“Our house organ makes 
it easy for our salesmen to 
sell goods, to introduce 
new goods and to build 
up old lines.” 


Pay? 





run a printing business. 
He had not. We asked 
if he knew what the paper 
cost per pound and how 
many pounds were used 
for the job. He did not. 
We asked him if he knew 
how many hours were 
required for a first-class 
compositor to set the 








THE BARNES-ROSS COMPANY 


Printers and Cut-Out Specialists 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


form and lock it up. He 
did not. We asked him 
if he knew the hour rate 
for skilled compositors, 
pressmen, pressfeeders 
and bindery workers. He 








matter what he may be 19 to 25 North Alabama St. TELEPHONES: QUTOMATIC 31-482 
buying, is in an amiable 
mood when he finds that 

FIG. 4. 


he has to pay more than 
previously for that which 
he purchases. ‘‘It is be- 


cause of the war,” is an overworked phrase that does not 
He does not see that it is a sufficient reason, for he is 
apt to think that paper and ink are not going into war muni- 


suffice. 


tions — and paper and ink are about 


about printing to an outsider, as printers, generally, will agree. 


But when the printer takes the 
public into his confidence and gives 
him bona-fide reasons for the advance, 
as is being done by many, he is taking 
a long step toward paving the way 
for sales and the elimination of dis- 
satisfaction when the bill is sent. 
Here is the way the Barnes-Ross 
Company, of Indianapolis, puts it in 
its house-organ, Ammunition: 

“The other day a funny thing 
happened. We bought a pair of shoes 
—not that there is anything funny 
about buying a pair of shoes 
That pair of shoes put a crimp in our 
modest little roll at the Continental 
to the extent of $12.50. But we 
gritted our teeth and tried to look 
pleasant. They were darned good 
shoes. We had worn that particular 
make before. Two years ago we 
bought them for $6. The shoe dealer 
who sold them to us knew all about 
shoes and shoe values. He admitted 
it. He assured us it was absolutely 
impossible to produce and sell a pair 
of shoes containing the same quality 
and quantity of materials, put together 
by the same skilled labor, for a cent 
less than $12.50. We took his word 
for it. 

“Some time later he gave us a 
little job of printing. Electric fool- 
proof time-clocks kept tab on the 





One of a series of blotters issued by The Barnes-Ross Company with a view of creating 


a wider use of house-organs. 


the only familiar things 
Company, Philadelphia, 
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did not. . .. . Moral: 
Before you start an argu- 
ment be sure to know as 
much as the other fellow 
and then some.” Argu- 


ments such as this should crush all complaints of like nature. 


The Patterson & White Company. 


Impressions, the house-organ of the Patterson & White 


is another publicity medium which 
is furnishing facts to patrons about 
this increase in the cost of printing. 
Among other things it says: 

“There are a number of people 
who do not seem to comprehend why 
prices for printing have increased, 
and, as there are no secrets in our 
business, we want our friends to know 
about this matter. 

“Take paper, for instance. Most 
people who read newspapers know 
how publishers have long complained 
about print-paper (and print-paper is 
the cheapest grade of all) and raised 
prices of their publications at least 
one hundred per cent. The same 
condition affects higher grades of 
paper to an even greater extent in 
many cases 

‘Labor is harder to get and keep 
than in many lines, because it must 
be highly skilled and must be well 
paid. Increases in printing wages 
have been as high or higher than in 
most lines not directly affected by the 
war. Ink is another article on which 
the price has increased, as much as 
two hundred per cent in some cases, 
and some kinds are hard to get even 
at the higher prices. Materials of all 
kinds have had corresponding in- 
creases, and any business man has 
only to consider how much more his 
own labor and materials cost now in 
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comparison to what he was paying a short time ago to realize 
that printers are affected in precisely the same manner, and 
are subjected to restrictions caused by shortage of material in 
many instances.” 

Long has the printing-trade been backward in keeping 
prices up to the point where a reasonable profit could be made. 


Effective 
Advertising 


The enclosure that 
arrives with a letter 
or other first-class 
mail is pretty sure 
to receive some at- 
tention—‘if it is well 
printed* it will re- 
ceive more attention 


*By The Berkeley Press of Boston 
127 Federal St. ’ Phone, Main 1770 


Fic. 6. 


It is to be hoped that the present trend will continue, as well 
as the campaign of education in connection with it. 


Mail Advertising. 


The owner of a printing-establishment in Denver, Colorado, 
which has had a rapid growth from a small job-office to a fairly 
large plant, with three shifts working at present, told the 
editor of this department recently that he owed his success to 
direct-by-mail advertising. The theme of this advertising in 
his enclosures, cards, etc., he said, was quality printing. He 
began with a mailing-list of fewer than fifty names. Now that 
list runs into the hundreds. No issue of advertising matter, 
he asserted, has failed to bring ample and profitable returns. 

What this Denver printer has done has been the experience, 
of course, of many other printers over the country. But there 
are many, also, who have not awakened to the possibilities of 
using direct-by-mail advertising to extend their business by 
interesting users of printing in the same method. 

We have received from the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, 
Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio, a small but effective and 
attractive folder (Fig. 5) which affords a good example of this 
sort of advertising. It says: 

‘Good printing costs a little more to produce than just 
ordinary printing. 

“But every year that additional cost becomes a better 
investment. Every year the price paid above that minimum 
which is necessary for cheap printing brings a: bigger return. 
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“‘More printing is being used every year. The quantity 
that is being received by every business man is increasing. To 
get his attention your printing must make a better appearance 
and must be more interesting. . 

“Often the difference between good printing and ordinary 
printing is the difference between a profitable return and one 
that is unprofitable. 

“Cheap printing costs nearly as much — usually much 
more than half as much —as good printing. Adding just a 
little bit more may turn failure into success.” 


The Berkeley Press Folders. 


The Berkeley Press, Boston, is giving attention to enclosure 
advertising. We reproduce here (Fig. 6) the first page of one 
of its own small enclosure folders endorsing mail advertising 
for all. The printed inside page reads as follows: 

“An enclosure to go with every letter, bill, notice, etc., that 
you mail may be printed without too much expense and 
distributed without any cost for postage.” 
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This company has sent out another attractive little folder, 
envelope size, in which it takes occasion to discuss the advance 
in the cost of getting out printing and the necessary advance 
in the price to buyers. It reads, in part, as follows: 

“The shortage of skilled labor is making itself felt in the 
printing and all allied trades, and is the cause of considerable 
delay in getting out work. Advances in wages to help meet 
the increased cost of living have necessarily been made. Under 
these conditions we are doing our best to handle orders in a 
manner satisfactory to our customers and are charging only 
such advances as are made absolutely necessary by the increased 
cost of production.” 


‘Business Builder.”’ 


In all branches of business activity the executives, if they 
are wise, are constantly on the lookout for new ideas — some- 
thing that will aid in the betterment and growth of their 
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respective businesses. With a view of helping along in this 
service, Hyde Brothers, laundry and dry cleaning advertising 
specialists, Marietta, Ohio, issue a house-organ monthly, which 
is published for the purpose of “passing along”’ ideas regard- 
ing advertising and business building for its patrons (Fig. 7). 
The magazine, filled, as it is, with considerable worth-while 
matter pertaining to this specialized field, is the result of a 
fine idea itself, one worth the attention of printers who are 
producing advertising literature and printing in similar fields 
of business. Business Builder, the title of the house-organ, 
occupies the same place as a trade journal would to the laundry 
business. Its contents reflect credit on the publishers, and the 
magazine undoubtedly is doing much to bind closely the 
business relations of Hyde Brothers and the laundry trade 
with which they deal. 
THE PI-SHOP. 


BY MARION JACKSON. 


Much has been written about the importance of a clean, 
orderly composing-room, but still some offices are little more 
than a mess of ‘‘pi.” 

A printer told me the other day that the best compositor 
he ever employed had quit his job right in the middle of some 
important work. 

“The foreman of my shop is disorderly when it comes to 
getting dead matter out of the way,” continued the printer, 
‘“‘and the compositor quit because he couldn’t find an eighteen- 
em thin rule.” 

This particular printer admits that he has a careless fore- 
man, but still he keeps him on the job. Possibly he is a near 
relative, or perhaps the printer is sorry for him. At the time 
I was talking to him he was looking for some one who would 
come into the shop and clean up the mess. 

If I had been that printer I would have discharged the 
foreman and put the compositor into the position. I am sure 
it would have been worth it in the long run, because he would 
see that the dead matter was put away before he did much else. 

I wondered if this printer had ever stopped to consider the 
business he lost indirectly by having his shop in disorder. 

In the first place, printing and composition are close and 
confining. For the greatest efficiency in a shop, everything 
must be arranged so as to save time and work. Disorder is 
the first thing that would get on the nerves of a good printer. 
At first he will resent it, then he begins to tolerate it, if he has 
to, but he is more apt to look for another job. 

As a result of this constant changing of workers the class 
of work turned out is below the standard of other shops. I 
happen to know that in this particular shop the foreman is the 
only man who has worked there more than three months. 

The cases are always short of type because the dead matter 
is tied up instead of being distributed as soon as the job is 
completed. There are never enough leads, brass rules, quads, 
slugs or wood furniture in the cases to complete a single assign- 
ment. Consequently, the dead matter rests in still more 
pieces, and the printers go around armed with a pair of tweezers. 
Because of the disorder a great deal of type is lost, and the 
proprietor of the shop is kept busy paying for type he doesn’t 
need. On account of poor service, business has steadily 
decreased, and now the fine, distinctive work for which this 
shop was noted several years ago goes to other print-shops. 

There is only one thing for this particular printer to do — 
discharge the foreman, because disorder is dear at any price. 





RIGHT AT HOME. 


“And what were you in civilian life?” asked the captain. 

“‘T was a traveling salesman, sir,”’ replied the recruit. 

“That’s all right then. You'll get plenty of orders around 
here.” — Exchange. 
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FROM COPYHOLDER TO PROOFREADER. 


NO. 12.— BY H. B. COOPER. 


JHE word “‘sand’’ — meaning determination 
— was never in my vocabulary till I heard 
the foreman use it rather effectively one day 
in conversation with one of our revisers. 
She was asking him for a chance to make 
good as proofreader in the same office where, 
by admission of us all, she had made good as 
=} copyholder and reviser. ‘I feel at home 
here,” she said, ‘‘and the style of this office is familiar to me. 
I’d much rather be given my chance at proofreading without 
having to go outside for it, into another world, as it were, and 
among strangers who might throw me down. Won’t you 
help me?” 

“The best way I can help is to let you go,” said the foreman 
not unkindly — “for two reasons: You are worth more to us 
as an expert reviser, holding your present job, than you would 
be as an inexpert proofreader who has not yet made good. 
Actually, you are worth more money to us as a reviser — I 
mean it. The other reason is that you’ll get quicker into proof- 
reading now, if you’re ready for it, by a shove from me than by 
the help you’re asking. It may seem hard, but it’s a short cut 
to proofreading — just to cross the bridge, with no thought of 
coming back. Here, you’d always be thinking when things 
went wrong: ‘I could go back to my revising’; and we might 
be thinking so too — that we’d put you back. No, it wouldn’t 
be fair to either of us.” 

“At least, will you hold my reviser’s position open for me 
a few weeks, so that I can come back to it if I fail at proof- 
reading?” she asked anxiously. 

“No! Absolutely not! That’s what I’m telling you: If 
you haven’t sand enough to win out anyhow, even with all the 
odds against you, you’ll never be a good proofreader. It’s grit, 
determination to win, that wins every time. I call it sand. 
How do you expect others to have confidence in you if you 
haven’t any confidence in yourself? 

“T’ve helped —let me see how many (counting on his 
fingers): one, two, three —four, five, six, seven — eight, 
nine — about nine revisers that I can remember offhand — get 
into proofreading the same way as I'll help you. And most 
of them came back afterward, not to apply for their old jobs 
but to tell me they didn’t want them, because they were getting 
more money then in other proofrooms, and making good. If 
they failed the first time, they could not let it go at that; they 
simply had to keep on trying, till at last they won out. And 
always they thanked me for refusing them the hope of their old 
jobs back. You'll be thanking me too, some day. Meantime, 
don’t forget about the sand.” 

Now, as it happens, the rest of this “‘sand”’ story that I am 
telling to copyholders has little to do with the characters intro- 
ducing it, except that I passed on the foreman’s good word 
to an emigrant lad from India who had written me of his safe 
arrival, ‘‘by the grace of God,” at Ellis Island, New York. 

I was afraid the lad — whom I had once known in India — 
might be stranded upon our country’s borders after his ten- 
thousand-mile journey from the ends of the earth; so in writing 
to him, that same evening, I used the word “‘sand”’ as the fore- 
man had used it, for inspirational purposes, and by way of 
practical assistance I enclosed a five-dollar bill. 

This protégé of mine. Nilkant —now Mr. Nilkantrao, 
lecturer from the Orient, came to pay his respects to me the 
other day. One of his stories is a particularly good one; he says 
it is a stock story that he tells in his lectures, and people from 
his audiences come up after hearing it and ask: ‘‘Who was it 
that wrote you the letter enclosing the five-dollar bill and telling 
you that in order to succeed you must have sand?” Then he 
shows them my letter of several years ago — for it was mine — 
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and tells them who wrote it. It seems that, when sending 
Nilkant this money, I said to him that he would often be hard 
up for money and would have to fall back upon this present 
from his old friend, but after spending it in an emergency he 
was to replace it when he could conveniently do so, and thus 
have assistance from me over and over again in his hard 
places. I went on to say that any man or woman coming to 
this country must have sand in order to succeed. He tells his 
audiences that he thought I meant he should pick up some sand 
from the sidewalk or wherever he could find it and put it in his 
pockets for good luck! But he had not been in this country 
long before he found out that sand, in the sense I used it, meant 
determination, and that he must have determination in order 
to succeed. I was pleased that the five-dollar bill which I sent 
him had become a thousand dollars in the bank! 

This is not a made-up story. It is true in all its details, and 
in its curious connection with the proofroom. As it happened, 
Nilkant took the “sand” hint — together with a little practical 
assistance — from the proofroom, and it helped him to make 
good. Now, back to the proofroom it comes with an Oriental 
stamp upon it. Let it go the rounds again. I pass it to my 
copyholder friends this time. Not some of you, but one and all 
who have accompanied me thus far on my way — you will 
have to go on by yourselves now. So, fill your pockets with 
sand, for good luck, and don’t let the India boy beat you to it! 

In these lessons I have tried to give you real encouragement 
of the ‘‘come-on” kind — tried to help you see things and grasp 
things as I wanted myself to see and grasp them long ago, when 
there was no one to help me. I have solved some of your 
difficulties for you, and shown you how to solve others for 
yourselves. And because I truly love, in proofreading, the 
opportunity it gives me of doing my share of the world’s work 
in helpful association with literary folk and printer folk — for 
both of whom I have a fellow feeling — it would not be at all 
strange if my enthusiasm should have found a way to reach 
you. Doubtless, by now, you are keen about it too. 

How are your language studies progressing? 

As I glance back over the pages I have written, I wonder 
whether I may have seemed less concerned about putting you 
in touch with the literary folk than with the printer folk. If 
so, it was quite unintentional. You must learn to know them 
both. You must get the points of view of both. 

Grammars, rhetorics and standard works of English litera- 
ture, no less than technical style-books, are necessary to the 
making of a good proofreader; and knowledge of how to construe 
the English language goes excellently well with the ability to 
set type or to judge of typographic requirements. 

With a happy combination such as this, after a while you 
will lose the old sense of strangeness in dealing with the “folks” 
on both sides of you. You will understand how to serve them, 
how to please them. And, beginning to feel quite at home in 
the proofroom, consciously you will acquire more and more of 
the “speed and accuracy”’ that all advertisements for proof- 
readers demand. Then there will probably be a few months 
of intensive training, followed by a thrust into active service. 

Whether you find yourself at the proofreader’s desk in the 
old accustomed place or among strangers does not matter par- 
ticularly. You will have to get experience in different offices 
later, and it would be no calamity to begin now. 

I can not believe that my friend the foreman has willingly 
let you go away. Since the days when I knew him the world 
has been moving fast, and with the call that there is now for 
competent workers in every department he is more than likely 
to have revised his copyholder creed. But for some reason he 
could not keep you, perhaps. You best know the considera- 
tions that led you to go or to stay. The only thing that really 
matters is that you should make good in your new job. 

If your preparation has been adequate you will discover 
that the “‘new”’ job is not so very new, after all. The same old 
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things to do and to remember. The same theory and practice. 
Clean proofs wanted. Customers to please, machine hands and 
compositors to assist. Adroitness required in handling people 
as well as proofs. The same old habits of a lifetime, and ways 
of working — oh, how they follow you, for good or for ill, 
wherever you may go! 

“Over the line, Copyholder! — and then what?” 

No one can answer for you but yourself: 

‘From Copyholder to Proofreader!” 

Epiror’s Note.— This article completes the series of 
twelve, which constitutes a year’s instruction for copyholders 
who would advance to the position of proofreader. Mrs. H. B. 
Cooper, the author of the series, generously invites copyholders 
or others who have been helped by her articles to get in touch 
with her direct, her address being 5626 Stewart street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Cooper promises a personal reply 
to all letters received. It is the author’s intention to publish 
these articles in book form in the near future, at a probable 
price of about $1. Readers who are desirous of having the 
series in this form would greatly facilitate arrangements by 
ordering their copies in advance of publication direct from the 
author. Should the number of copies ordered before October 
15 warrant the publication of the book, Mrs. Cooper will keep 
a list of her friends, the original subscribers, and will hold 
herself in readiness to give them any friendly assistance in 
their work as they may require it from time to time. From 
the interest that has been shown in these articles, we know 
those who have benefited by reading them will greatly appre- 
ciate this kind offer. A review of the series will appear in our 
next issue. 





FORGOTTEN. 


There is one thing that a quitter should never begin, and 
that is advertising. Years ago Kendall’s Soapine, Pyle’s 
Pearline and Dobbin’s Electric were about the best known 
soaps on the market. Today they are practically forgotten. 

As lads we wore Mundell’s Solar Tip Shoes. We couldn’t 
scuff them out. They were well advertised — but how many 
shoe dealers know of them today? 

How many remember Hecker’s fat boy and the famous 
self-raising pancakes? 

Athlophoros, Brown’s Iron Bitters, St. Jacob’s Oil — only 
old-timers ever think of asking for them. And the old-timers 
are dying off at their predestined rate. 

Bull Durham is now off the market — for how long no 
one knows. 

Its chief asset is good-will. 

Suppose the war lasts five years more. Suppose not a dollar 
were spent for Bull Durham publicity in that time — how many 
are likely to ask for Bull five years hence? It is entirely possible 
for some other, by advertising, to usurp its popularity in the 
meantime. What, then, would be the shrunken value of its 
tremendously valuable name? 

It will be interesting to watch the strategy of Bull Durham 
from now on. It is unlikely that the owners will permit Bull 
to sink into comparative oblivion. 

Any business that was well known yesterday undermines 
its future if it quits advertising today. There is tomorrow to 
be provided for and, no matter how big a business may be or 
how well it may have been advertised, tomorrow is no time to 
resume. The current is too swift for any one to think that he 
can pick up anything that has been allowed to drop overboard. 

More than that, stoppage effectively helps the insidious 
German propaganda for commercial supremacy after the war. 
In this light it means that either Germany’s business must be 
crushed or yours will be. 

Think it over.— From “The Eclipse,” house-organ of The 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Publisher Complains Regarding Matrices. 


A Michigan publisher submits a number of matrices on 
which the lower lugs are damaged and desires to know how 
such troubles can be avoided. 

Answer.— The damaged condition of the ears of matrices 
clearly indicates that the fault lies with the operator. The 
cause of the damaged condition of the ears can be readily 
corrected. The operator must avoid oversetting lines and 
must see that his assembler-slide is set to the correct measure. 
We regret you did not send a slug for each line containing 
damaged matrices, as this would give additional information 
and help us to point out more forcibly where the fault lies. To 
prevent recurrence of the trouble, instruct the operator that the 
assembler must be set to correspond to space between right and 
left vise-jaws, and that no line should be sent away to cast 
which will not permit the assembler star wheel to turn freely. 
This is highly important, as the life of the matrices is prolonged 
by care in this respect. If front squirts have occurred as a 
result of tight lines, see that all particles of metal are removed 
from in and around the first-elevator jaws, but no hard instru- 
ment should be used in removing the metal. It is advisable 
to use a slug or a piece of brass rule for this purpose. 


Vise-Locking Screw Turns Farther Than Usual. 


A St. Louis linotyper writes: ‘‘Kindly inform me (1) how 
to select the tap in relation to the drill, or vice versa. (2) What 
size tap and drill should I use for assembler-elevator counter- 
balance spring hook-stud (H438), which has an outside measure- 
ment of 3ginch? (3) What is meant by screw size; for instance, 
8 by 32 by 34? (4) An outside machinist recently put a vise- 
cap (E368) on one of our machines, but no vise-locking screws 
(E137) were brought. Now, the left-hand vise-locking screw 
changed position, making a full three-quarter turn to lock up. 
Does that make any material difference; if so, how could it 
be remedied?” 

Answer.— (1) In selecting a tap in relation to the drill it 
is advisable to depend upon standard gages used for that 
purpose. A Sterett tap and tap-drill gage, together with a 
thread-gage, would enable you to determine the size of drill 
and tap needed for the screw in question. These devices, or 
others similar, may be procured from some hardware dealers 
or machinists’ supply houses. A tap and tap-drill gage is a 
steel plate having holes corresponding to standard wire. The 
screw should be inserted into the corresponding hole in the 
plate, and the number opposite the hole indicates the size of 
wire used. By determining the number of threads to an inch 
you will know the term applied to the screw. For example, 
an 8 by 32 by 34 screw is made of No. 8 wire, having thirty-two 
threads to the inch, its length being 34 inch. The chart stamped 
in the steel plate gives this information regarding the drills 
for an 8 by 32 screw. In tabular form it shows that for the 
tap you should use a No. 28 drill, and for the shoulder of 
6-6 


the screw a No. 18 drill. The shoulder of the screw is the 
unthreaded part just below the head. In addition, a screw is 
designated F.H. or R.H., meaning flat head or round head. 
Besides, there are oval head, fillister head, special head and 
shoulder, etc. (2) Use a 3 drill for the hole, and tap it with a 
38 by 16 tap. This tap may be ordered with the part; its 
number is Y356. (3) See reply to question No. 1. (4) The 
turning of the vise-locking screw a trifle farther than normal 
is of no particular consequence, provided the flange or the 
screw is securing sufficient support behind the flange on the 
stud, and that it holds the vise securely locked. 


Old Names of Type-Bodies and Their Equivalents 
in Point System. 


A Chicago machinist-operator asks for the names of type- 
bodies and the corresponding body thickness of machine slugs, 
as he is often asked by old ad men for a brevier slug or a 
nonpareil slug when they desire an 8-point or a 6-point slug. 
The following table was prepared for the information of the 
younger element in the trade, as all of the old-time operators 
and printers are familiar with the nomenclature of the old 
system as well as that of the point system. 











Type-body Slug-body 
Old System. Point System. a agar stage 
in decimals of | in decimals of 
one inch. one inch. 
BOM ee Oa diene Renatiay I point .01384 -O14 
LCE | 4 .05530 .0506 
PRIA PNON Gos. 's.08%5s)<004-2 44 .06228 .063 
LEO) SR ae ery 5 .06920 .070 
PMN ei is aici so es 5% .07612 .077 
Nonpatetl: «cose 5<5 6 .08304 .084 
503 OC): ea Ae 7 09688 .098 
1A Col 8 . 11072 «EES 
Bourgeoise.......... 9 .12456 .126 
Long Primer... ...... 10 .13840 -140 
SHAH PIC cc. 5s.5 30-003 II .1522 s¥$4 
|g (Fe ea ee ear 12 . 16608 .168 
LT 2) ae 14 - 19376 -196 
Columbians... ....6.. 16 .22144 .224 
Great Primet.......... 4: 18 - 24912 2252 
Paragon. . 20 . 27680 .280 
Double Small Pica.. 22 . 30448 .308 
Double Pica............... 24 - 33216 «330 
Double English. ..... 28 - 30752 392 
Five-Line Nonpareil. . 30 -41520 .420 
Double Columbian. . . 2 .44288 .448 
Double Great Primer. 36 -49824 .504 














For type measurement, the standard point (.013834 inch) is 
used as a basis. From long usage .o14 inch has been accepted 
for linotype slugs, but many linotype machinists use the 
typefounders’ point as a basis for measurement of slug thick- 
ness. In this way all slug measurements — length, thickness 
and height — are based on the typefounders’ standard. 
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Clutch-Buffers Release Tardily. 


A Michigan operator writes: “I am operating a Model 8 
linotype and have had the trouble described below: When 
the machine starts, the controlling-lever comes out with a bang. 
I think the leathers on the clutch are adjusted right. I have 
no setting-gage, but used pica quads and spaces to measure 
the distance between collar and bearing of the driving-shaft. 
I maintain a distance of thirty-four points there, and two 
points between forked lever and collar. I have also applied 
new leathers. I have had some trouble with the ejector biting 
slightly into the left-hand liner; however, it does not bother so 
much as it did. It gave more trouble on a thirteen-em slug 
than on any other measure, although the eighteen and twenty- 
four em liners have been touched slightly.” 

Answer.— Remove clutch and clean surface of pulley and 
also the leather buffers. Oil pulley-bearing. When the parts 
are applied and all screws are tight, draw out stopping and 
starting lever to middle position, then back the clutch-arm so 
that the stopping-pawl is raised from the stopping-lever. With 
the cams in this position there should be a space of 1-32 inch 
between collar and forked lever (press it toward gear to see 
how much free play you have), and 15-32 inch between collar 
and shaft bearing, although this latter space may vary some- 
what. Aim, however, to have but 1-32 inch between collar 
and forked lever. This space is secured by the screw in the 
upper stop-lever. The damage to the heel of liners is usually 
caused by advancing the ejector-blade into mold-cell without 
first having the disk in a fixed position. To avoid a recurrence 
of trouble, always move the ejector forward slowly, feeling the 
way, as it were, so as to prevent the upper part of the blade 
striking the lug of the liner. 


The Classification of Machine Stops. 


A number of linotype operators, in discussing the various 
stops that occur on a machine, asked for an analysis of the 
stops to help them identify the immediate cause as well as the 
principal cause, if not too obscure, hence the following explana- 
tion is made: 

The term ‘“‘machine stops” refers only to stops of the cams, 
and not the stopping of the other independent groups such as 
keyboard, assembler and distributor. In considering the cam 
stops, the numbering will be given according to frequency. 
For example, the stopping of the cams by the engagement of 
the stopping-pawl with upper stop-lever will be given first 
place; safety-pawl engaging the upper stop-lever will be con- 
sidered as the second; the slipping of the clutch third; pushing 
back of the starting and stopping lever fourth, and the vise- 
automatic stop as the fifth. 

The following law or rule may be laid down as a fact: 
Whenever the cams stop, the reason may be found under one 
of the five causes named, leaving out, of course, the failing of 
the power, which is outside the domain of the machine functions, 
For example, a simple cause of a cam stop is due to the careless 
operator turning a matrix front side back, which, unless dis- 
covered before the matrix lines fill the distributor-box bar, 
causes a safety-pawl stop. Again,-the careless operator over- 
sets his line, which results in a vise-automatic stop. The 
forgetful operator neglects to put metal in the pot; the result 
is a stuck slug, which comes under the clutch-slipping head. 
The foregoing are automatic stops, and with the normal cam 
stop (stopping-pawl), the most common of all, make four 
automatic cam stops. To group them, they may be considered 
in the following way: 

1.— Stopping-pawl stop. This occurs only when the 
stopping-pawl engages the upper stop-lever, depressing it and 
causing the lower stop-lever to move the forked lever, the 
function of this part being to move the clutch-rod and throw 
the clutch out of action. 
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2.— Safety-pawl stop. This is due to a number of causes: 
(a) Any cause for the second elevator remaining in its upper 
guide; (b) any cause for second elevator not seating fully on 
the spaceband intermediate channel; (c) locking of the space- 
band transfer-lever pawl; (d) any interference with the move- 
ment of the line by the finger of the transfer-slide. The latter 
is a general cause and may include various interferences with 
line movement. 

3.— Clutch-slipping stop. This means that the pulley is 
unable to move the clutch-arm owing to the resistance to the 
turning of the cams being greater than the effective friction 
developed. Under this head are included the following 
primary and secondary causes: Low metal in pot, which results 
in a stuck slug. Operator forgets to change knife to correspond 
to thickness of slug. Operator forgets to change ejector, and 
as a result a left-hand liner is damaged and the clutch slips to 
prevent further harm. Operator closes vise and forgets to 
raise the mold-slide lever-handle; result, clutch slips. Operator 
forgets to return mold-disk to normal position after changing 
ejector; result, front squirt and the clutch slips. Operator 
neglects oiling, and the eventual result is a galled bearing and 
the clutch slipping. Numerous other interferences with the 
cam action will cause the clutch to slip. 

4.— Starting and stopping lever stop. This is the only 
direct stop, and it will be under the control of the operator. 
Whenever this lever is moved back its full distance the forked 
lever will throw clutch out of action, as in the case of the 
stopping-pawl stop, safety-pawl stop and vise-automatic stop, 
only that the action on the forked lever is more extensive, 
causing a greater separation of buffers from surface of clutch- 
pulley than in the case of the three automatic stops mentioned. 

5.— Vise-automatic stop. Under this head ordinarily one 
cause only should be considered, and that is when the first 
elevator fails to descend the full distance. In this case the 
forward movement of the vise-automatic dog and its engage- 
ment with the pawl on the vise-automatic stop-rod, causes 
the vise-automatic connecting-rod to move the forked lever 
and results in the clutch being thrown out of action. The 
function of the vise-automatic group is to throw the clutch 
out of action when the first elevator fails to descend the full 
distance. There is, however, another vise-automatic stop 
which occurs when the first elevator is at full height. The 
cause is due to operator not timing mold in proper relation to 
cams so that when the mold-disk advances on the locking- 
studs, the mold being one-quarter turn out of the way, the dog 
is pressed forward and throws the clutch out of action. This 
latter action, however, is confined to two-mold disks and not 
to four-mold disks. 

If operators who are unfamiliar with the cam, or machine 
stops, will study the position of the parts when the cams come 
to a stopping position, they will soon learn the relative position 
of parts, and will be able to start the machine (cams) with 
little or no delay, as no time is lost in experimenting. By the 
expression ‘‘relative position of parts” is meant the position 
of the first elevator in relation to the vise, or to the second 
elevator. For example, in a safety-pawl stop, the first elevator 
is always in its upper guide — perhaps not full distance, but 
at least approximately — so that when the operator finds the 
machine (cams) is stopped, he should see if the first elevator is 
up or down. If up, see where the second elevator is — down 
or up—and act accordingly. However, do not begin cor- 
recting the cause of a stop until you know at least what head 
it is under. 


MODERN SANITATION. 
“Hey, Moike, and phawt do yez tink of these new sanitary 
drinkin’ cups?” 
“Not much, Pat. Soon and we'll have to spit on our hands 
wid an eye-dropper.”— Exchange. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Lithographic Writing-Ink. 

“Artist,” Philadelphia, can make a good writing-ink for 
drawing on litho-transfer paper by heating and mixing thor- 
oughly over the fire equal parts of mutton tallow, white wax and 
common yellow soap. Add only enough lampblack to give it 
color. A little of this ink is ground up in water until it flows 
well from a pen or works well with a brush. 


Processwork as Done in the Army. 


A member of the Engineers, Camp Dodge, Iowa, wants 
information regarding engraving on zinc or zinc lithographing 
as it is done in the United States army. 

Answer.— Should such information be printed here it 
might be charged that we were giving away information of 
value to the enemy. Fortunately we do not know how it is 
done. How it might be done is quite another question, which 
was answered in this department years before there was even 
a thought of a great war. 


Producing White Letters With Black Shadow on 
Gray Ground. 


In reference to the paragraph on this subject in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July, page 467, A. J. Newton is kind enough to add 
the following information: 

“‘When a man says ‘I can’t,’ etc., was sent to The Photo- 
engravers’ Bulletin by me. Though the method you describe 
may give you the result shown in the illustration accompany- 
ing your note, that is not the way we do it. 

“We make an ordinary screen negative from type, with 
very small exposure, so that the dot in the background remains 
small, and the white paper reproduces as gray. While this is 
drying we make an ordinary line negative from the copy and 
then a wet-plate positive from this, which is stripped on top 
of the screen negative and slid about until just sufficiently out 
of register to give the relief effect shown. This is quite certain, 
and easier to do than describe.” 


Photoplanography. 


Fred Moyer, Cincinnati, wants to make a print on a grained 
zinc from a line copy so that a lithographer can print from it, 
and he also inquires how much of an outfit a photoengraver 
will require for such work. 

Answer.— The only extra outfit a photoengraver would 
require to make ink prints on zinc for lithographers is a whirler, 
large enough to take the zinc sheets, and a vacuum printing- 
frame, provided he does not already have one. The same 
methods are used as in printing on zinc for etching. The nega- 
tive is turned (unless the lithographer prints on an offset 
press) as usual. The same bichromatized albumen solution 
is used for sensitizing the zinc except that the grained surface 
which comes on the zinc must be treated with a bath of water, 
¥% gallon; nitric acid, 1 ounce; powdered alum, 3 ounces. 





This had better be done in a large tray. The nitric acid 
removes the oxide, and, combined with the alum, gives the zinc 
a fine fresh grain without disturbing the original mechanical 
grain on the zinc. Lithographers call this bath a “‘sensitizing 
bath.” After treatment with the alum graining-bath for a 
minute, at least, the zinc is washed clear of sediment with 
clean cotton under running water, and, while wet, is sensitized 
with bichromatized albumen and whirled dry. After exposure 
in the printing-frame it is inked with etching ink and de- 
veloped, when it can be flowed with a solution of gum arabic, 
dried and turned over to the lithographer, who will treat it 
further and then either pull transfers from it or put it on the 
press and print from it direct. 


Chemical Costs, May, 1914, and May, 1918. 


George H. Benedict reported at the photoengravers’ con- 
vention on the increased cost of chemicals and materials. 
Here are a few of those most essential, cyanid of potassium 
and some others being unobtainable: 

ue’ 1914 May, 1918 


Acetic acid, 28%. in carboys, per lb .... $0.03 $ 0.0814 
Nitric'acid, 38%, pet ID. 55 6 ences cece .05 10% 
Alcohol (completely denatured), gal... .. 50 1.00 
Alcohol! (Wood); gales... .cccccsiees .60 1.50 
Ammonium bichromate, Merck’s, per lb. 60 1.20 
Ammonium iodid, per Ib............. 4.10 5.00 
Cadmium bromid, per Ib............... 1.15 3.25 
Castor or (s-1b. 16ts) ooo Sdsdsd sles 18 “Ss 

“ Copper sulphate (100-lb. lots), per lb. ... 06% .12 
Iron sulphate (100-Ib. lots), perlb....... 0334 05% 
Dragon’s blood, A, per lb.............. 1.00 2.00 
Hydrochinon; per lb< <<. 6c: ce necesc .85 3.00 
Iodin, resublimed, per lb............... 3.85 4.90 
Iron chlorid, crystals, per Ib............ .10 14 


Potassium bichromate, per Ib.......... .15 85 


Potassium bromid, per lb.............. -45 1.70 
Sodium cyanid (10-lb. lots) ............ .23 . 60 
Potassium iodid, per lb................ 3.20 4.25 
Sodium sulphid (5-Ib. lots) ............ <5 60 
SHVeE nitrate, Per lb <<... oc sc ce os ces 6.30 11.25 
Copper, 16 gage, 22 by 28, per sheet.... 5.24 6.55 
Zinc, 16 gage, 22 by 28, per sheet ...... 1.33 2.33 


Deepening Advertisement Engravings. 


” 


“Advertising Manager,’ Chicago, writes: ‘Matrices of 
advertisements come to us that give shallow stereotypes, 
printing a smudge. You understand, we stereotype from the 
matrix in a flat casting-box and use that stereotype in the form 
to make the matrix for the curved stereotype. The result is 
like page herewith. Our engraving manager says the stereo- 
type matrix shows up the ‘shoulders’ in the original zinc and 
there is no way of etching a stereotype to deepen it. Have you 
a suggestion to offer?” 

Answer.— One way out would be to pull a careful proof 
from that first flat stereotype block on one-ply bristol or a 
smooth drawing-paper. Have the art department touch this 
proof up to make a first-class original for your engraving 
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department to re-engrave. A much cheaper way would be for 
the engraving department to have on hand a piece of best 
quality offset press rubber blanket larger than a newspaper 
page. Ink up the stereotype block with etching ink, surround 
it with type-high bearers in the proof-press and pull an impres- 
sion on the offset blanket. Have a sheet of freshly alum- 
grained zinc. Wash the latter off with hot water and while 
it is still warm transfer the impression from the offset blanket 
to this zinc sheet. Powder it with resin and turn it over to 
the Ben Day department to clean up and repair lines, etc. 
Etch this plate deeply and you will have creditable printing. 
With simple subjects an engraver could cut away the shoulders 
in the first stereotype. 


Photoengraving Statistics. 


The Photoengravers’ convention at Detroit was the best 
ever, and the record of its proceedings in The Photoengravers’ 
Bulletin is a model report. President Miller had appointed 
a War Service Committee comprising the following: Chas. W. 
Beck, Junior, E. W. Houser, Adolph Schuetz, F. W. Gage, 
A. D. Sheridan, H. C. C. Stiles, S. E. Blanchard, J. C. Buckbee, 
Don C. Seitz, Matthew Woll, W. J. Lawrence and himself, 
E. C. Miller, ex officio. Here are a few of the statistics 


they gathered: 
Total of union artizans employed................... 6,050 
Artizans and apprentices (non-union), estimated ..... 500 
Total of male artizans employed ............. 6,550 
Employees, clerks; sales departments and executive... 2,100 


Total number of those engaged in photoengraving 8,650 
Number of commercial photoengraving plants in United 


TEE ER ee aera nae Oe Re Seren t re eee 525 
Number of newspaper photoengraving plants......... 115 
New York city produces of the total output ......... 28% 
Chicago produces of the total output................ 18% 
Philadelphia produces of the total output ........... 74% 
Boston produces of the total output ................ 5% 


There are no photoengraving plants in New Hampshire, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Mississippi, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada or Wyoming. 


Chemicals and materials used during the vear.... $2,272,140 
LOND, Cc nha ynhovesus Sb eas aes ees donee seen 920,000 
PR es SESE AREER ES Soe RES BEER OR EKER RROD 684,000 

Total amount expended during year ...... $3,876,140 
Wages paid to artizans during the year.......... $12,093,263 


8,423,710 
3,876,140 


Overhead expense (clerical, sales, rent, power)... . 
Chemicals, materials, copper and zinc............ 


Total outlay during the year............. $24,393,122 


Assuming that photoengravers realized a ten per cent 
profit on sales, this would bring the retail value of photoengrav- 
ings to $28,982,248. 


Collodion, To Restore. 


“Photoengraver,”’ New York, writes: “I noticed in one 
of our darkrooms a large bottle of dark colored collodion which 
our photographer said is the collection from several darkrooms 
for a month or more. He tells me that when collodion becomes 
old it works so slowly that it does not pay to use it, so they have 
stored it in this large bottle. I asked him if there was not some 
use to which it could be put and he recommended that I write 
THE INLAND PRINTER (which is read every month) and 
find out.” 

Answer.— Photographers should not make up, in these 
times, with chemicals so expensive, more collodion than can 
be used before it gets too old to work satisfactorily. A book 
could be written on this subject, therefore only a sentence can 
be given here to cover what should occupy a chapter. Cad- 


mium salts in collodion will preserve it. Collodion is scarcely 
ever so old that it can not be used for linework. The older the 
more intensity it gives, thus saving time and chemicals in 
intensification. If a strip of absolutely clean zinc is put in 
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collodion when it begins to darken, the zinc will absorb the 
excess of iodin, as shown by its return to yellow in color. 
With very old collodion a good plan is to let it filter into a large 
pan of clean water, when, if allowed to remain there for a day 
or so, the cotton will be found floating on the surface and it 
can then be skimmed off and dried. It is thereby made useful 
for line or stripping collodion. 


Developer Without Acetic Acid. 


Gustav R. Mayer, Buffalo, says that the following wet- 
plate developer works well in his hands and dispenses with 
acetic acid: 

He first makes a saturated solution of gallic acid in water. 
As gallic acid is only slightly soluble in water it will be found 
that 100 grains of gallic acid is about all 16 ounces of water 
will absorb. To 16 ounces of this saturated solution of gallic 
acid he adds an equal quantity of water in which a little less 
than an ounce of iron sulphate has been dissolved. The latter 
is added to the former while the gallic acid solution is being 
briskly stirred, after which ordinary nitric acid is added until 
the solution turns a dull green color, when it is ready for use. 
Mr. Mayer thinks that the jolt the war has given us will do us 
good by compelling us to try new ways of doing old things 
better. 





PHOTOENGRAVING AN ART, NOT 
MANUFACTURE. 


STEPHEN H. HORGAN. 


HOTOENGRAVING is a process or art, the 
product of which is non-merchantable, etc.,”’ 
was the decision of Judge Joseph F. Mul- 
queen, of New York, after an investigation 
of the subject for nearly a year. This 
decision has already awakened photoengrav- 
ers to proper appreciation of their work and 
it will eventually raise photoengraving to its 

proper place among the graphic arts. 

The writer was considered something of an artist and 
photographer before he took up processwork forty-four years 
ago, when the art was in what might be termed a nebulous 
state. He has been a part of it since that time, so can not 
help knowing something of the reasons why photoengraving, 
the handmaid of all the arts, was not heretofore recognized 
more generally among the graphic arts. 

The French have an important expression which gives the 
idea it is desired to convey: “Ars et Metier.” Which can be 
translated: ‘‘Art and Manufacture.” In France, articles are 
either art or manufacture. A manufactured article is one 
turned out largely by machinery, or that is a duplicate of a 
model. Those articles which are not duplicates but come from 
the hands of skilled artizans are considered art; and they 
may be a shoe, a coat, or the sleeve of a dress. 

Our art, that of photoengraving, is recognized as an art in 
France, and that it has not been held in such high esteem in 
the United States is due to ourselves, discreditable as it may be 
to our intelligence to state it. 

If we were to take time to go back through history and 
mention the names of the men who have contributed to bring- 
ing the art of photoengraving to what it is today, the list would 
include distinguished philosophers, scientists and painters, none 
of whom ever thought for a moment of bringing machinery to 
their aid. 

Beginning with Friar Bacon and John Baptista Porta, the 
philosophers who gave us the camera obscura, there are 
scientists like Sir Humphry Davy and Sir John Herschel; 
scholars like Joseph Nicéphore Niepce, who made the first 
photoengraving in 1824, and then a long line of artists like 
Daguerre, who made pictures in the camera, and our own 
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S. F. B. Morse, painter, and inventor of the telegraph, who 
brought the daguerreotype to this country. 

But to come down to our own time: It was the artist 
William Kurtz, in his studios, now occupied by the American 
Art Association, New York, who gave us the first practical 
photoengraving printed in three colors. Then we have today 
the great Bohemian artist-etcher, Karl Klic, who not only 
perfected the art of photogravure but gave us rotary photo- 
gravure complete in every detail, a production which is 
recognized by people of culture everywhere as among the 
greatest of the graphic arts, when done by artist workmen. 

What injured our art in this country was that too many 
men with a little capital and no artistic taste or training, in 
one way or another got into photoengraving as a business. 
Some of them, trained as.manufacturers in other lines, tried to 
apply manufacturing methods to our art. They failed, of 
course, and then tried to save themselves by underselling, thus 
dragging others down as well. 

William Kurtz was an example of this. The photoengrav- 
ings he made were masterpieces of their time, but he lost his 
fortune in an endeavor to compete with those who were not 
artists. 

These manufacturing photoengravers found by experience 
that the sale of their product depended entirely on the artistic 
skill of their employees, so they were compelled to agree among 
themselves not to entice workmen from each others’ employ, 
as the loss of a single artizan would at times imperil their 
business. 

Publishers were the next and possibly the worst offenders 
in dragging photoengraving down, and in their blindness they 
want to keep it down. Pubiishing also has too many men, 
without artistic sense or appreciation, who are governed by 
but one principle — how cheaply they can manufacture their 
books or magazines. At one time the illustrations of our books 
and magazines led the world, but publishers pitted engravers 
against one another until illustration has become as cheap and 
tawdry as can be sold. For example: Pick out a volume of 
the Century Magazine during the early nineties, when Mr. 
Kurtz signed his engravings, and compare them with a current 
issue and note the fall that has taken place. 

In this connection the writer could recite personal experi- 
ences with publishers, when in 1881 he was introducing intaglio 
engraving. Some of the etchings he made then are in the art 
collections, but the sordid publishers drove him out of the 
business because he would not conform to their manufacturing 
methods. 

The workmen are not responsible, to the same degree, for 
the low status given their art, for several reasons: In the 
first place, the employers who were at photoengraving solely 
for the money that was in it took advantage of their artist 
workmen, who are proverbially bad business men, and kept 
them in competition with each other to find which one would 
work for the lowest wage, until they got them down to starva- 
tion wages, from which they could not raise themselves. Thanks 
to the union, this crime was stopped, but not until it had done 
an injury to the art from which it is still suffering. 

The beggarly wages offered artists not only drove them out 
of the work but discouraged others from taking it up. The 
name ‘union’ was made obnoxious by a truckling press to 
those with artistic instinct, and this kept many artists from 
joining the union in those days, an objection which no longer 
prevails. 

Another thing that prevented the proper type of artists 
from undertaking the work for which they were naturally 
fitted was the insanitary character of the studios and work- 
rooms which those greedy bosses maintained. This, also, the 
union has remedied. Besides this, the work stained the hands 
and destroyed clothes, so that some, with a false idea of what 
they termed refinement, were repelled by it. 
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In the writer’s position as editor of the “‘ Process Engraving” 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER during the past quarter 
century, it has been his duty to reply to queries from every 
country, and these two facts were always evident: Outsiders, 
unacquainted with the artistic nature of our work, have in 
conventions and in books accused us of less than ordinary 
intelligence, for the reason that we did not standardize all our 
methods and work exactly in the same groove, when the fact 
is it can not be done. 

Secondly: These very queries and the varying opinions of 
correspondents prove this fact: that different workmen, given 
precisely the same chemical solutions and the same materials, 
will, from the same subjects, produce different results. This 
is proved again whenever an attempt is made to make dupli- 
cates of the same picture by the same workmen — they will 
never be twice the same. Each artizan puts into his part of 
the engraving all of the art he knows, and as no two men have 
the same degree of artistic instinct the product is different, 
but is, nevertheless, art, though it may not be as good art as 
we would wish. 

Painters and sculptors, born with artistic talent, assert 
themselves without any schooling, and so it is with the photo- 
engraver — that is, the one who succeeds. He is at the work 
because it appeals to his artistic nature. Too often he is 
struggling along without art training. A few years ago the 
Executive Committee of the New York Photoengravers’ Union 
called the writer into conference to decide which direction 
education for the apprentices at photoengraving should take. 
After a discussion lasting well into the night it was unanimously 
agreed that art training was the first and most essential 
requirement. 

Now that a learned judge has shown that our profession is 
an art it remains for us to rise above the manufacturing element 
that dragged us down. All those engaged at photoengraving 
can, by art training and self-respect, help to bring our calling 
not only to its proper place in the graphic arts, but restore 
American illustration to the leading position it once held. 





THE POOR MAN’S WAR. 


The curbstone critic fished a five-cent cigar out of his pocket 
and aired his views. 

“Tt’s not my war — or yours. It’s a rich man’s war. Let 
him fight it.” 

The man in the overalls, with the dinner-pail, who had 
stopped to wait for a car, butted into the talk. 

“Where did you get that hunch, friend? My boss has two 
sons. Both of them are at the front. Neither could have got 
exemption if he had tried, and to give them their due they 
didn’t try. Now take me. I’ve got three grown sons. One 
has a wife and two kids. He’ll stay at home to support them. 
One works in a shipyard. He’ll stay in this country. The 
third drives a truck. He’ll go to France. You’ve got to show 
me before I’ll believe it’s a rich man’s war.” 

‘“‘He’s making money out of the war and we’re paying for 
it, aren’t we?” 

“Some rich men are making money. Some aren’t. I 
notice stocks are away down. That hits them. When it comes 
to paying for the war, I reckon we’re all doing our share. The 
income tax and the supertax, and the excess-profits tax all hit 
him. It’s the first war I ever heard of where the capitalist 
pays his proportion. Of course, the workingman pays, too. 
I pay on tobacco, and the wife and kids pay when they go to 
the movies. That’s right, too. They’re not necessaries. I 
like to think I’m taking a wallop at the Kaiser every time I 
light up. No, sir; the rich man hasn’t any monopoly on this 
war. It’s my war, too.” 

And the man with the dinner-pail swung onto the car so 
as to get home to work in his war garden.— Wroe’s Writings. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PROOFREADER. 


Cartoon by Joun T. Notr, ex-printer. 
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Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity to discuss the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad to 
receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Teaching the Beginner How to Distinguish Between marking, if the student is to enter the trade, should be based 

Letters That Confuse. upon shop conditions and the qualifications of a skilled work- 

. ; man. These qualifications we find to be shop sense, speed, 

J. E. Fintz, of Cleveland, Ohio, has worked out a scheme  peatness and accuracy, and the work done by the student, or 
for helping the beginner when he is learning the case that has pj, product. 


been tried in the Cleveland schools and found very satis- 


: : Based upon a rating of one hundred per cent: 
factory. Every teacher has his trouble with the student who, P S P 


Shop sense is valued at 30 per cent. 











The chief qualification of a skilled workman is shop sense 
or mechanical ability. Has the student the sense of mechanics 
sufficiently developed to make him a skilled workman? Some 
students are natural workmen and have this shop sense highly 


Se cle pA Nee a eI nd Te te eS OS et Ly a a ad Speeds cc... ..6.00s..ss<3Ouper cent. 
; | 50 0 (cS oe 20 per cent. 
| MOLLS SHI NI A007 ASHL SV : Ne@atness. ... 663.66 c505% Io per cent. 
PCCUNAOY oi 20S sisieda.e + To per cent. 
100 
Any student receiving less than fifty per cent is discharged 
from the school. The rating is as follows: 
SORTS alsa Very poor 
p q 60 . Poor. 
Otte Pera Fair 
AS THEY dq’. > ae ae Good 
00... ...3.. Very good. 
OLS SAL NI 3OOTATHL sv ® | (0 0 Ae ee Excellent. 
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| AS THEY PRINT SHOP RATING 





I) --------------------------------------------------------: Student iia ene La eee 
Reproduction of Card for Teaching the Student to Distinguish Street Ahary ciy Phew Yorke. 
Between Confusing Letters. eal me —— et errr ee 
. | . | ~ 
when distributing his first handful, will drop the letter “u” | ae | 76 | ? ee |) 
in the ‘‘n” box and the letter “‘n” in the ‘‘u” box. The other seed | lO | AR | at as | 2€ 
letters that Mr. Fintz has planned for are those that give the a | | } 
most trouble, and which are the most difficult for the beginner saa { ## | lls toa 1. * | od ? 
to distinguish. |) Se ae ee 
The letters in the reproduction are printed on heavy pulp- Rcouricy 7 is | 7 > 
board, and the bodies of the letters as they appear in the o/ oy | oe | OF ae 
composing-stick are drawn by the student. Mr. Fintz states BR AR et, Se tis a oh Py hl 
that, when finished, the card can be held in the hand the same Card Used for Recording Rating of Student. 


as the stick and that he finds it of great help in keeping the 

case in good order. The card, when completed by the student, developed; in others the shop sense is dormant, but can, in 
becomes his property and gives him an illustration of how the time, be developed, while in others it can never be developed. 
letters appear when printed and how they appear when in the A student who does not possess this necessary mechanical 
stick or in the hand for distribution. sense has no right to learn a trade, for, even though he succeed 
. in graduating from a vocational or trade school, he is seldom 
A System for Rating Students. able to hold a position at his trade and rarely becomes a skilled 
When the school prepares the student for work ina printing- workman. Shop sense is an important element in the making 
office it is necessary to rate him so that his true value as a work- _ of a skilled workman, and it can be rated by the instructor at 
man will be understood by both the employer and the superin- the end of a short period spent by the student in the school- 

tendent of the school. A rating that would be satisfactory for room under his observation. 
the superintendent might not be understood by the employer, Of the same importance as shop sense is speed. Educators, 
and might, under certain circumstances, cause annoyance to as a rule, disagree with this and discourage the teacher who 
the superintendent and the teacher. A satisfactory system of _ considers speed in rating the proficiency of a student. Teachers 
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having had experience, however, know that very few students 
enter printing classes who can not with assistance struggle 
through a series of exercises if given sufficient time, but upon 
entering the employ of a printer some fail and are discharged. 
No matter how accurate the student may be in class, unless he 
can produce he is not wanted in the average workshop. The 
printer buys production and the greater the production the 
greater the compensation. Speed, therefore, must be consid- 
ered in rating a student when that student elects to earn his 
living at the trade. 

Product is the third means of rating a student and is con- 
sidered next in importance to shop sense and speed. At the 
end of the month, when the rating is forwarded to the super- 
intendent, the instructor marks the work done by the student 
according to its selling value. This rating should be an answer 
to the questions: Will it sell? Have the laws that govern 
good printing been applied? Are the margins correct? Is the 
presswork satisfactory? etc. 

Neatness and accuracy are additional means of rating the 
student. Neatness applies more particularly to the material 
over which the student has charge, his type-cases, composing- 
stand, and general conduct in the execution of his work. Accu- 
racy can be rated by the student’s proofs and the manner in 
which his forms are put together, the distribution of type, and 
the many operations that must be done correctly in the pro- 
duction of printing. 

The application of this system can be followed more closely 
by the rating of Fred James, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing reproduction of his rating-card. In shop sense there was 
slight improvement, but the rating shows that he was not a 
natural mechanic. His rating in speed is high but his product 
was low. His neatness and accuracy also suffered from his 
speed. 

This system gives the superintendent a complete record of 
the student from month to month, and when the school is 
asked by the employer to furnish a young man the record tells 
the complete story. If the authorities see fit to keep a student 
in the schoolroom when the instructor records his ability to 
succeed as low, then the responsibility rests upon the shoulders 
of the authorities and not the teacher. 


Schools Supported by Trade Organizations Should 
Lead in the Instruction of Printing. 


The report of President Moulton, of the United Typothete 
of America, issued by the Committee on Education, will be of 
interest to every teacher. It has long been the desire of those 
instructors who are in sympathy with the movement to so 
educate that the future demand for printing shall be an 
intelligent one, to have the codperation of the Typothete and 
the unions in their work. No fair-minded teacher will deny 
the existence of the present defects as pointed out in this 
report and the resulting consequences to the trade, and they 
will welcome and codperate with the proposed organized effort 
to remedy those defects. 

But why, after funds have been appropriated by the Typoth- 
ete and the unions, and schools have been established by 
them, have not courses and methods of instruction been 
developed that could at this time be recommended to the 
instructors of printing? The teachers are anxious to apply 
correct methods and to bring their work into closer relation 
with the industry, and any contribution along this line by the 
experts in charge of this class of schools will be appreciated by 
all instructors of printing. The schools supported by trade 
organizations should be laboratories in which experiments 
could be made and the best instruction developed, and the 
results should then be presented to the teachers through such 
a department as this. If any schools should lead and have 
correct methods of instruction it should be those supported by 
the trade organizations. 
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Teaching the Student How to Estimate. 


Harry E. Milliken, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, forwards 
three blanks for estimating the cost of printing in his school- 
room and says: “TI think the blanks cover ground upon which 
too many instructors are wofully ignorant—tke proper 
determining and analyzing of costs. I know men here in 
Massachusetts who are letting 60 and 70 cents an hour go as 
productive costs of composition (as applied to a trade selling 
price). For my part, I don’t want to botch out chamber 
printers with accompanying absurd prices. Have had too much 


STUDENT'S ESTIMATE 
Printing Department, Holyoke Vocational School 
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hard experience in trying to make the ends meet to want to 
propagate such doctrine.” 

Mr. Milliken uses three blanks like the one reproduced. 
The only changes on the second and third are the headings, 
which read “Summary of Cost” and “‘Instructor’s Estimates.” 

When the course of study extends over a number of years 
in vocational and trade schools, instruction along this line 
teaches the student a knowledge of costs that can not be 
learned too early. It is ignorance that leads the owners of 
many of our “chamber” print-shops into business, and the 
schoolroom could properly be used as a means of educating 
young men in the costs of business and would, in no small 
way, help the printing-trade. 





THE LETTER “E.” 

Besides occupying the big box in a typographer’s “‘l.c.,” 
the letter “‘e” is the most unfortunate letter in the English 
alphabet, because it is always out of cash, forever in debt, 
never out of danger and in hell all the time. For some reason, 
the fortunates of the letter have been overlooked, so we will 
call attention to the fact that ‘‘e” never is in war and always in 
peace. It is the beginning of existence, the commencement of 
ease and the end of trouble. Without it there would be no 
meat, no life, and no heaven. It is the center of honesty, 
makes love perfect, and without it there could be no editors. 
devils or news.— Reporter’s Service. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 











The Best Collection Agency. 


We are inclined to wholly agree with the county-seat weekly 
publisher in the Middle West who says that the best collection 
agency in existence for small publishers is the “‘ cash in advance” 
system. Large publishers found this to be a fact long ago. 
Who would now think of the Chicago Tribune, the Examiner, 
New York Times, and papers of that kind, allowing indiscrimi- 
nate credit on their subscriptions? Such a business policy with 
them would be suicidal, or at least most expensive. Collection 
agencies have sprung up all over the country to take advantage 
of the negligence of the smaller publishers who have not tried 
to collect their own accounts. We said ‘“‘tried”’ advisedly. 
We know that in perhaps one-half the small newspaper offices, 
where circulation is desired more than anything else, and 
worked for less systematically than anything else, real efforts 
at collection of delinquent subscriptions are not made when the 
time paid for expires. We might go further and say that no 
real effort is made to collect back subscriptions in half the 
smaller offices even a year or two or five years after the sub- 
scriptions expire, but the papers are sent along in the expecta- 
tion that some day the publisher will get after them and make a 
general cleaning up. He continues too busy to look after this 
detail of his business, and the result is a beautiful accumulation 
of widely scattered newspaper subscription accounts that 
throws him into despair when he looks at them. The collection 
agency man drops in some day when the psychological time is 
at hand, and the publisher dumps the entire bunch of such 
accounts into his lap and lets him have carte blanche to soak 
them as he will. He sends them in to his house, they mail three 
form letters, one after the other, getting the cream of the 
accounts, and then the rest stick and stay on the publisher’s 
books until he dies or the office burns up. 

Yes, the best collection agency is the cash in advance 
system, and the United States Government is likely to be 
sponsor for it in all newspaper offices shortly. It is a good 
time now to get ahead of the official orders and clean up. 


Studying Conservation of Print-Paper. 


In Chicago on July 30, T. E. Donnelley, who is chief of the 
pulp and paper section of the War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington, met with a number of publishers of small daily and 
weekly newspapers to consider matters in connection with the 
conservation of print-paper and hear their suggestions. At 
this meeting there were representatives of the press of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri, and several other States, and 
Guy U. Hardy, of Canon City, Colorado, president of the 
National Editorial Association, was also present by request of 
Mr. Donnelley. The conference continued throughout the day 
and the commissioner sought such information as might aid in 
the work of the board. 

No definite results were accomplished, however, except that 
the newspaper men were informed that the commission expects 


to enforce a reduction of fifteen per cent in the amount of print- 
paper used in this country in order to meet the supply that 
is available, and Mr. Donnelley stated that they will expect 
the newspapers to effect this reduction in the amount used. 
He left them with the idea that it is up to the newspapers 
themselves to discover ways and means to make this saving, 
and to share it among the users of print-paper as they may see 
fit. But, it is stated, the saving will have to be made, and 
unless made through the newspaper organizations along some 
concerted plan so that none will be harmed by it, the result 
may be a scramble for white print later and very disastrous to 
those who are not able to protect themselves. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Donnelley, Mr. Hardy named a 
committee of publishers who may be called upon by the com- 
mission at any time for further conference or action regarding 
this matter. The committee named is as follows: H. C. 
Hotaling, Mapleton, Minnesota; H. U. Bailey, Princeton, 
Illinois; G. L. Caswell, Denison, Iowa; W. A. Patterson, of 
Chicago, and Benjamin S. Herbert, of Chicago. 

Evidently, there are likely to be some swift and embarrass- 
ing developments along the line of print-paper conservation, 
and if the newspaper men themselves were more adequately 
organized for prompt action they might suggest some plan 
whereby none would be hurt very badly by it, and enforce, in 
a measure, a little economy here and there as the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association has done. 


Doing the Newspapers’ Share. 


A clipping was received recently from the Holden (Mo.) 
Progress containing an editorial by C. L. Hobart on a subject 
that is coming to be more and more vital to all newspapers, 
and which we believe should have some suggestions in this 
department. 

The editorial in question states that the editor had received 
a rather caustic criticism of the protests the newspapers were 
making against the increase in postage rates, the critic main- 
taining that the increase in newspaper postage is only on a par 
with that of letter postage, which is fifty per cent, and postal 
cards, one hundred per cent. The critic further declared that 
the newspapers should “do their share in helping to win the 
war.” 

Here is the nub of the question we wish to discuss and 
emphasize — the newspapers’ share. Mr. Hobart defends the 
newspaper very well in the following: 

Unfortunately the public has a warped idea of that word “‘share.” The 
Progress editor has contributed liberally to every war appeal, served on 
various boards and committees, solicited in several “drives,” had charge 
of the publicity in two drives, clerked a big Red Cross sale, made a few talks 
— in short, responded to every appeal made, the same as others who have 
taken much time from their business to keep this community’s share in the 
war activity moving. But —and this is what the public forgets — the 
Government does not demand a barrel of flour from the mill every week as 
the mill’s “‘share” in winning the war. It pays for every barrel of flour a 
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price based on $2.03 wheat. The Government does not ask Mr. Musser 
to go to Kansas City and assist in the prosecution of treason cases as his 
“share” in winning the war. The Government does not demand of Harry 
Knight any horses or mules as his “‘share” in winning the war. It gladly 
pays for them, Harry’s check being as high as $20,000 a week for several 
weeks. But the Government does demand every week of these rapacious 
postage-filching newspapers from $10 to $20 worth of publicity. One of 
these demands is for recruiting ads; yet the Government pays the post- 
master (who already receives a good salary) $5 for every enlistment he 
secures. No one claims that the newspapers have responded to all these 
demands in full. If they had, there would have been practically nothing 
else in the papers. 

Every newspaper man of standing and influence in his 
community is called upon for various war activities, the same 
as other influential men may be — and none respond more 
freely. But in the public meeting where funds are being 
raised it is the business man, the banker, the speculator or real 
estate man who gets credit for large contributions when, in 
response to calls for donations, they pledge their $100 or their 
$50, etc. And the newspaper man is right with them, encourag- 
ing the money raising by donating ‘‘his share” in cash as well 
as they. 

And here is where we wish to demand credit for other large 
contributions made by the newspapers that the public seems 
to take as a matter of course —a free horse which can be 
ridden to death. That is, the constant donation of newspaper 
space and advertising to government and war matters where 
there is no other adequate means for reaching the public. The 
newspaper man keeps on paying his additional postage, and 
continues donating more and more space on which he must 
pay more and more postage each year. We happen to have 
an accurate record of some such donations by newspapers, and 
give below the ledger account kept by one publisher, which 
he expects to mark ‘“‘paid by donation” at the end of the 
year — and then insist upon full credit for it as a cash donation. 

The figures here given are for a common county-seat weekly 
newspaper, whose editor is as active as Mr. Hobart states the 
editor always is. The amounts charged up are for such notices, 
advertisements, readers, etc., as were handed in by chairmen 
and members of various war-work committees who were 
provided with no funds to pay for them, but who found the 
newspapers to be their natural avenue of communication with 
the public. Charges here made were held down to matter of 
an advertising nature, and were not for the columns and pages 
of semi-news and official propaganda sent out by government 
departments and used freely, to the amount of several hundred 
dollars more. Here is the account: 

Red Cross advertising — December, $31.47; January, $4.88; February, 
$8.93; April, $1.25; May, $5.40; June, $7.50 — Total, $58.53. 

Liberty Loan advertising — November, $25.50; December, $1.32; March, 
$7.05; April, $3.50; May, $3 — Total, $40.37. 

Y. M. C. A. and Miscellaneous — October, $2.30; November, $16.25; 
December, $6.35; January, $20.87; February, $5.64; March, $3.53; April, 
$2.75; May, $5; June, $6.30 — Total, $78.90. 

The total charge for all three accounts in the nine months 
is $177.89, or an average of just about $20 per month. There 
may be a few business men in each small town giving $240 a 
year to the Red Cross, Y. M. C: A. and Liberty Bond move- 
ments as a donation, but they will be found to be very few 
and among those rated most wealthy. The newspaper is 
“doing its share,” however, by giving many times what the 
average citizen is doing in actual contributions of material 
value, besides an untold amount of good in stimulating the 
public to these war activities and holding up the hands of 
those in authority in every way. The latter service could not 
be purchased by any individual, firm or corporation. It is 
piled on top of all other donations as “‘the newspapers’ share.”’ 
The public is cold-hearted and unappreciative if it does not 
recognize it and give the newspapers full credit. But the 
newspapers should have figures to show and then compel, in 
each community if possible, a recognition of the share the 
newspaper is doing. 
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Put Up the High Sign and Go Ahead. 

Publishers of the smaller newspapers of the country, and 
perhaps many of the larger ones also, are compelled to ask 
themselves these days whether they are getting out of their 
business what they have a right to expect; in other words, 
whether they are making an equal amount of money from their 
investment and effort that they could make working for wages 
or on a salary for some other individual or corporation. These 
are times when any man of ability, or one having a trade at 
which he can work, can make a comfortable living for himself 
and family in almost any line with which he may be at all 
familiar or competent to learn. But often the publisher is not 
able under the stress of the times to make anything in his busi- 
ness and he is thus compelled to ask himself the above question. 

If the newspaper proprietor-editor-publisher-manager is 
not making as much as he needs to support himself and 
family and contribute to the relief of the Belgians, to the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., and a hundred other good objects, he turns 
to find some opportunity to sell out, and quit such ownership, 
etc., when he might by exercising good business sense and 
sharpening up his nerve make better conditions right in his 
own office and business. This can not be done without work, 
of course. If the newspaper is to be run as a snap, leaving the 
details of management and the inside work to run itself, while 
the bank-account is to run toward the proprietor, then there 
will be continued disappointment under present conditions, 
because competent help now to make possible all these things 
is out of the question. But it should be the desire and the 
pleasure of a proprietor to see his business gain impetus under 
such conditions as now exist, and make enough money so that 
he can keep up his obligations to the Government while at the 
same time caring for his family. 

The answer to all of the above suggestions may be said to 
be contained in one sentence: ‘‘Keep up with the times.”’ 

The observation of this writer is that there is just now more 
grief and distress because of lack of nerve than anything else. 
If the editor-publisher is content to pay $47 for his former 
$30 suit of clothes and likewise more for his wife’s hats and 
other necessaries, and at the same time pay an added one 
hundred per cent to keep up war obligations and maintain his 
children in school, while white paper is costing him $2 for every 
$1 he had to put into such material five years ago and office 
help seventy-five per cent more than it did —if he is content 
to face all this and still try to stick to the old rates for his own 
product that kept him from the worry of handling millions 
before the war, then he would much better get out his “last 
edition,” turn the key in the door, and take a real job. 

The encouragement to ask and require adequate compensa- 
tion for his own service and that of his newspaper is seen on 
every hand. The people expect to pay extra for everything, 
because they get extra pay for everything. Display advertising 
costs on small papers of two thousand circulation have jumped 
from 121% cents an inch to 19% cents an inch, and yet hundreds 
of such publishers are hanging to the 12'%-cent rate and 
wondering what is the matter with their profits. No other 
line of business would do that. The hardware dealer, the dry- 
goods dealer, the shoeman — all these mark up their goods on 
hand, even before they pay the advanced prices, on the theory 
that when the drop comes they may be caught with some 
high-priced goods on hand. The patient publisher may pay 
the advancing prices right along and sell his. product at the 
old price until he is forced by necessity or by the sheriff to do 
something else. 

Here and there we see some pushing publisher of a small 
weekly who goes up with the balloon and sits tight during 
the flight in high finance. He sent his weekly paper to the 
$2 rate among the first; he started up with his display advertis- 
ing rate in time to reap the rewards for his labor during the 
extremely profitable years of 1916 and 1917. When print- 
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paper doubled in price he asked his patrons to pay for it, with 
added profit. When job stock soared to such unprecedented 
heights he was there with his silk suit and other protection and 
sailed on the same level. He is now looking far to the east 
and catching the drift for next winter, and he predicts that 
he will have to have $3 a year for his weekly paper and 30 
cents an inch for his advertising space if he is to keep pace 
with things generally. He may be gassed by his competitor 
and slugged by political and other enemies when he tries it, 
but he will weather the trip through the war better than they 
will, and not have anything more than his just earnings when 
the end comes. 

The point is, do not despair and put up the “For Sale”’ sign 
when it is so difficult to sell to advantage, but put up the high 
sign and go ahead. There is no limit of nerve that any news- 
paper man will ever have to equal the nerve of the café owner 
who charges extra for bread and butter with your meat order, 
and which you pay without a grunt because you are now used 
to it, or of the barber who used to shave you gladly for to 
cents and now nonchalantly takes 20 cents out of your quarter 
and expects you to hand the nickel of change to the shine boy 
who hands you your hat. 


Some Questions and Answers. 


J. R. Bunnerberg, of Chicago, connected with the Globe 
Type Foundry, is considering plans for establishing some kind 
of a school or institution where children under twenty-one 
years may have the advantages of education in printing and 
the allied trades. He asks what we think of such a proposition. 

The question is not concerning the details or how to go 
about establishing such an institution, but concerning the 
utilitarian purpose of a training-school of that kind. We would 
say, most surely it would be a good thing. In fact, we believe 
that each State should undertake for itself the establishment of 
a real trades training-school, where the best and most systematic 
instruction might be provided for thousands of young boys 
and girls who have no opportunities otherwise to exercise or 
develop their talents. Just now the great war is giving the 
country many lessons in things of this kind through the use 
that is being made of the skill of enlisted or drafted men along 
the lines in which they are best fitted to serve. It is found, 
for instance, that good bakers are so scarce it is difficult to 
supply the army bakeries with competent help, and any man 
who knows anything about baking is put into that department 
of the service and stands a poor chance for ever getting into 
the trenches, no matter how much he desires to do so. Like- 
wise, horseshoers and blacksmiths are so scarce that all the 
college equipment and big schools of the country are being 
utilized for training purposes, and thousands of men are being 
given efficient and valuable instruction along mechanical lines 
that are so necessary in war. If you were to travel over the 
United States and note the small number of young men who are 
working as apprentices in the blacksmithing trade, for instance, 
you would pause to wonder what future generations were going 
to do for horseshoers and machinists. 

Just now we are wondering what we will do for help in the 
printing-trades. A state school, equipped and conducted with 
honesty and efficiency, would perhaps be the best way to get 
something going that would best meet the needs of those who 
should have this sort of opportunity. The boy or girl left an 
orphan is placed in an orphanage somewhere or farmed out or 
adopted into some family, not usually resulting in the chance 
to make them highly skilled and efficient men and women, but 
carrying them over the period of dependency somehow. As 
soldiers are made by closest attention to every detail of their 
training, and as a man in the ranks whois a little more fit than 
others is selected to take an officer’s training, later to have his 
chance to show what his talents are worth, so it might reason- 
ably be that our boys and girls of dependent age and cir- 
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cumstances should have a school or academy, at least partly 
supported by the State or Government, to promote training 
in the trades and arts of peace, that future generations may 
have the benefit of their knowledge and talents and these be 
again handed down to others. 

Can the idea be worked out? It can, by self-sacrificing 
persistence such as Booker T. Washington exemplified and as 
Jones of Piney Woods is manifesting at this time. Possibly 
the inquirer mentioned above, even though he feels his lack of 
education and ability, might be the very man to undertake it. 


An inquirer thinks of establishing a newspaper, and asks 
what he should make in the way of advertising rates —‘‘for 
display, single and double, for one or a few issues; for patent 
medicine advertisements that are to be set each week; for same 
with electros; for food products set-up or changing; for mer- 
chants on yearly contract with changes, etc.” 

The $1.50 subscription price proposed by the inquirer is 
possibly all right, as a starter, for a new paper in his local- 
ity, which is near some large cities. If the paper ‘‘goes”’ all 
right, however, a $2 rate should be enforced very soon, for the 
times require it. As to display rates, no paper can be pub- 
lished with even a hundred subscribers at less than 10 cents 
an inch display rate, and if the people of the town want a paper, 
and it has a field worth while, we should say a flat rate of 
15 cents an inch should be asked from the first. We advise 
no difference, whether the display advertisements run one 
issue or two or three without change. They help make a 
better paper if they change every issue, and the help and 
equipment ought to be installed with that idea. Rates for 
patent medicine advertisements? We do not just ‘“‘get” the 
inquirer on this point. Patent medicine advertisements are 
no better than any other kind. If they are reading-matter 
advertisements they should pay reading-matter or local line 
rates, absolutely, for every issue, change or not. Small-town 
publishers have done more than their full patriotic duty in this 
country in the way of making patent medicine millionaires 
without adequate pay for it. Now, as to merchants on a yearly 
contract: Some good live merchants who want this news- 
paper advertising will be willing to pay for it and continue 
almost every issue. We believe they should be favored, on at 
least one thousand inch contracts, to the extent of 214 cents 
an inch, perhaps, for the first year, giving them the best 
possible positions and careful service. The advertising news 
of the paper nowadays is one of its chief attractions, but it 
must pay its own way. Transient display advertising should 
not be varied a fraction of a cent, any more than interest at the 
bank, except as rates are changed for everybody concerned. 

Starting a new paper under present conditions of labor and 
markets is, as the inquirer surmises, a big problem. We would 
prefer that such an experience should come to us in more 
normal times. Too many good printers and editors are now 
wasting their time trying to carry on a business of their own 
when many other publications would be glad to employ them 
at far better pay. 


Importance of the Newspaper Being Enhanced. 


These are days when the newspaper man is more appre- 
ciated and used in his community than ever before. If he does 
not emerge from this war time with more importance and a 
better standing among the good, patriotic people of his com- 
munity than he ever had before, that will be largely his own 
fault. Every day now when plans for war work are being 
discussed, we hear it said that this or that thing should be 
‘published in the papers.” If women are planning Red Cross 
or Y. M. C. A. work; if they are organizing canning clubs or 
Belgian relief; if they are adopting war orphans or starting 
memorials for some one who has made the “‘supreme sacrifice,”’ 
then, in all cases, the first thought is publicity and publication 
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in the newspaper. The newspaper man is patriotic and liberal, 
of course, and nine times out of ten the contributions of this 
kind go without hope of fee or reward. But if the publisher 
is tactful, if he is shrewd and watchful, he will always impress 
upon those burdening him with this extra work and expense 
that they are doing that very thing. If it is something that 
there are no means available to pay for, he will carry it anyway; 
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Order Your’s Today 


The Honor Koll, containing the 
wame of every officer, nurse and en 
listed man and civilian employe with 
Base Hospital 19. is now on exhibit- 
19M 19 the achment office. in the 







barracks. Leave your order there 
today. It will be a souvenir for the 
folks back home that they will 


always appreciate Deliveries are 


made from Ruciesier without delay 


Lieutenant Langslow 


it probably interests we Roches 
ter mes to know that H. Acton 
Langslow, formerly coach of the 
Wes: High School footvall team. and 
probably the bes: known high school 
athelete ever developed in Roches. 
ter, has been made a lieutenant in 
the Engineering Corps —_ Langslow 
and “Midge” Carroll, the former 
West High quarterback joined the 
engineers last summer aod were 
sent almost directly to France Both 
have seen a great deal of action 
Langsiow, who was cauht in the 
“jam” in the Cambria section early 
in the year, managed to escape 
without impury He procured a 
German helmet at that time which 
he forwarded to Rochester 





Hot Chocolate 


The chocolate shops are being 
played heavily by the men = A cup 
1s found tu be very energizing after 
@ hard day on detail and every even 
ing many of the men mey be seen 
an the pleasant little shops sipping at 
their chocslate The Fieoch have 
long been experts at .the art of 
Making chucolate and the delicious 
cups of this beverage to be had in 
Vichy even surpass in quality the 
whipped cream covered putions 





Les rédacteurs desirent exprimer 
veur grautuse a M le Commandant 
Matun, cunmandant darmes de ce 
place, pour Vinteret cordial 
temoigné pour le succes de notre 
journal Ua tenv a nous aider dans 
Vorganisation aes detals du wrage et 
¢ ous 
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A nos amis Francais 


Avant ootre arrivee dans votre 
beau pays. ls plupart de nos Améri- 
cains avaient entendu le proverbe 

chaque homme a deux pays, le sicn 
et la France » mais le vrai sens de 
la phrase netait proprement com- 
pris parnous Cependant nous vous 
assurons mainienant qye grace a 
Votre bonté cavers nous, uous avons 
déja adoplé notre deuxi¢me pairie 
et que nous sommes bieu fiers d étre 
demi-Frangais 

Quoique le Caduceus suit pudhé 
par les soldats americains. et prin- 
cipalement pour les suidats ameri- 
cains, nous serons bien heureux 
d@ avoir la collaboration des habitants 
de Vichy et de toute cette region 
Si nuus pouvons aider a cunsolider 
jes forts nocuds qui unissent les 
gens des deux grandes republiques, 
ce sera une raison détre suffisante 
pour nous 

ly a beaucoup de difficultes pour 
ies soldats journalisies, le temps 
comme le papier est tres cher, mais 
nous sommes sirs que nos lecteurs 
francais seront induigents et nous 
tacherons de faire pour le mieux 

—Sergeant Lewis Decker 


Uificers Promoted 


Tne Commaning Officer of Base 
Hospital 19 has aqnounced the pro 
motion of the following licutenants 


Kaiser, Alvah S. Miller, and Warren 
Wood The promotions Lecame 


Letters From Home 


The first mail for Base Hosyital 
19 was received on Tuesday and de- 
livered by E. 1 Wright. Most of 
of the matter was maiied in the 
states a day or two after we sailed 
On Wednesday morning a large 
packet of letters was brought to the 
citv for the men and was promptly 
distributed by Wright The mail 
was much hewvier than the preced- 
ing day und nearly every member of 
the unit was made happy with one 
or more letters It is believed the 
mail will now be more regular 


Yale Star on Visit 


Harry Le Gore. the famous Yale 
atenlete wno is How a lieutenaut in 
the Marines spent # month anda 
half in Vichy resenuy recyvering 
from & “scratch on the tyot, receiv 
os an engagenent with the Buche. 
Le Gore for 3 years was a member of 
the Yale football tean., being named 
once as an All-Americay ball back 
He was captain of Yale Laseball team 
and was offered « large salary to 
play big league ball. A college mate 
of LeGore’s, Johnnie Overton the 
wonderful middle-distunce runner 
and hoider of the worlds indoor re. 
cord fur a mile, is also serving in 
France as a lientepantin the Marines 





Hometown Boys 


George E Lawson & G Granau 
Nat Wolf and Mess Sergeant C L. 
Hammond, of Base Hospital No 1 
make their hume in Rochester. 
These men were deligute4 when 
they learned that Base Huspital 19 
had been assigned to Vichy. Many 
of the men of 19 koew the Roches 
terians with the New York anit and 
there was a general get-logether an 
the day of 19’: arrival. Wolf is the 
son of Martio 6. Wall, owner of thr 


ie 
ope might secare ip the states effective on May 241) Lyceum Theater, in Rochester: 


First page of a miniature paper published in the interest of those attached to 
the United States Base Hospital No. 1, located at Vichy, France. Private William 
J. Ryan devotes his spare time to the production of The Caduceus. Some of the 
items, as will be noted, are printed in the French language. 


but if it is something that has any tinge of private benefit or 
remuneration he will insist on pay for his publicity and space. 
But the point we wish to make is that the importance of the 
newspaper as an institution, and of the editor as an individual, 
is being greatly enhanced under present conditions. They are 
necessary, and are so vital to the success of the war work 
of their communities that they can not be overlooked. They 
are now thrown into contact with men and women who may 
have in the past slandered and belittled them, because they did 
not understand, but they are now on an equal footing and doing 
more than their share to help win the war. The beauty of it all 
is that what they do in the paper is in permanent print and will 
be a record they can point to and substantiate whenever 
necessary in the future. What other men and institutions do 
or have done is not so well embedded in public opinion. It is 
costing the newspaper too much every day and every week 
now for the public to fail to see it, and as a rule we believe 
there is due appreciation, even if the publisher does fail 
to hear it. 


Anent the above, in conversation with one of the big business 
men of a community a short time ago, we were commenting on 
the difficulties of the help situation at this time, and on the 
possibilities of losing more of our office force because of the war, 
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the cost of materials, etc., when the said business man applied 
the facts regarding the printing business to his own. He 
pointed to a pair of shoes, just purchased by a boy, as an 
example. ‘‘There,”’ he said, ‘‘is a pair of shoes selling now at a 
price we can not replace them for at wholesale. Are we selling 
them at a profit now, or are we not? We make a certain per- 
centage on them over what we paid for them, but when we re- 
place them with all we got for the other pair, where is the profit?” 
We hadn’t thought of it in that light and told him so. Then 
he went on: “‘I know it is hitting you publishers just the same 
way, but you haven’t been fast enough to keep up withit. I'll 
tell you right now, if advertising rates were doubled in your 
papers we would pay it and never say a word, because we know 
what it costs now to do business and keep up the hired help.”’ 

Mere fractions of a per cent are not considered in business 
now. A day’s changes in the markets and one draft for the 
army will easily displace any established standard of profits, 
and the man or corporation who watches closely and keeps 
in the clear is not a profiteer in the sense that term is used, but 
is a potential aid for war work and contributions — and the 
people and the business men expect the newspaper to be 
just that. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Modern Miller, Chicago, Illinois— Your publication is well arranged 
and nicely printed. The composition of the advertisements is simple and 
quite satisfactory, though not especially effective. 

ARTHUR F. Droste, Waverly, lowa.— The Rhode Island Red Journal is 
exceptionally well handled in every respect. We have no suggestions to 
make which would result in worth-while improvements. Your revamping 
of the hand-drawn cover-design with rules and border units is excellent. 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes this opportunity to acknowledge its appre- 
ciation to Private William J. Ryan, United States Base Hospital No. 1, 
Vichy, France, for a copy of The Caduceus, a little four-page three-column 
paper which he produces in his spare time. As will be noted from the 
reproduction of the first page, shown here, a part of the matter is printed 
in the French language. 

The Parker Message, Parker, Kansas.— From a patriotic standpoint, the 
first page of your July 4 issue is admirable, as the matter thereon is particu- 
larly appropriate. While the various features of the page are arranged with 
good taste as regards balance and symmetry, the character of the matter — 
boxed panels, music, illustrations, poems, etc.— is such that the page is 
unavoidably spotty and jumbled. 

The New Era, Townson, Maryland.— Your paper is interestingly made 
up, and it is especially well printed. Considering the size of the sheet and 
the fact that you employ a banner head-line across the top, we are certain 
the top lines of the news-headings of the first page are slightly too small. 
These lines are also generally too short; they should occupy four-fifths the 
width of the column. Advertisements are well arranged and displayed. 

The Times, Milaca, Minnesota.— Your paper is exceptionally good in 
most respects. The large amount and quality of the local news shows 
plainly that the editor is on the job. Presswork is of a good grade, but, 
while the advertisements are well displayed, and simply and effectively 
arranged, we do not like the style of display type used. The block letter 
is the crudest of all type styles; its bold character and angular design, com- 
bined, cause it to be anything but beautiful. If one desires bold display 
type he has the choice of Adstyle, Cheltenham Bold, Hancock and several 
others in which a certain degree of pleasing and interesting shape is com- 
bined with the quality of boldness. In some of the advertisements the 
relatively unimportant matter is set in larger sizes of type than were neces- 
sary for reading, and those large sizes create an effect of crowding. 

Rosert Rice, Central City, Nebraska.— The double-page advertisement 
for “‘Pershing’s Crusaders,’’ the Government’s war film, is well planned in 
a general way and the display is satisfactory. The space was not utilized 
to the fullest extent, the result of which is congestion in some parts while 
in other sections there are large gaps of vacant space. Aside from the main 
line at the top, the display is too uniform in size, and, as a result, the dates, 
place and prices are not prominent enough. The other display lines which 
appear in connection with those specified above should have been set in 
smaller type, in which case the more important lines would have greater 
prominence and the effect of congestion at that point would be overcome. 
The practice of employing heavier rules on two sides of a panel than are 
used on the other two sides to give the effect of shading or perspective is 
not a good one. Paper is flat, and all the good styles of type are also flat. 
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As a consequence, the incorporation of perspective in the rulework sur- 
rounding such type, and under such conditions, is out of place and inhar- 
monious. The fact that the rules do not join well throughout is a condition 
which, while displeasing, must be put up with when forms can not be plated. 

L. S. McGanan, Minot, North Dakota.— The advertisement for the 
Twin City Paper House is very poor. The most serious fault is the complex 
arrangement, which not only makes the appearance of the advertisement 


A Page for Farmers, Written and Conducted by Farmers 
IFE ON THE FARM The Farm Wie” FARM PRODUCTION 
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A clean page of interesting farm news edited by rural subscribers of The Sun, Spring 
Valley, Wisconsin. The plan of devoting a page to matters of interest to farm- 
ers is a good one and could be adopted with profit by many publishers. 


displeasing but makes comprehension difficult. This is especially true 
because of the manner in which it is broken up into groups. Another fault 
is the poor distribution of white space, there being considerable where white 
space is not an advantage, whereas, in other portions, where white space 
would not only improve the appearance but strengthen emphasis, there is 
little or none. The practice of setting matter in a panel in the form of a 
sign-post is not in good taste and it is seldom effective. The various rules 
and borders employed in this advertisement do not harmonize, and, as the 
several type-faces used also do not harmonize, the general appearance is 
quite displeasing. Simple arrangements of type-matter, secured by the 
grouping of the various parts of a design into the fewest possible number of 
attractions to the eye, are essential. ‘ 

CHartes Lowater, Spring Valley, Wisconsin The three papers 
published by you, The Spring Valley Sun and Leader, The Elmwood Press 
and The Woodville Times, are all that good country newspapers should be. 
From the amount and character of the news-matter we feel certain the 
local fields are quite thoroughly covered. Furthermore, the matter is 
handled in an interesting manner. We commend you for the excellent 
presswork on all three of the papers. Make-up is satisfactory throughout, 
although a more careful balancing of the headings on the first page of the 
copy of the Elmwood paper sent us would have resulted in a more pleasing 
appearance. Where large type is employed for headings, it is a good plan 
to have at least one subordinate deck in a smaller size of type so that the 
introduction to the story will be less abrupt, and in order that all the salient 
features may be carried in the heading itself for the especial convenience of 
those readers who do not read the paper throughout. Advertisements are 
arranged in a simple style which facilitates reading — therefore compre- 
hension — and which conserves time in the composing-room. As a rule, 
display also is good, the important lines being brought out emphatically. 
This is true not only because of the handling of the display itself, but because 
the matter of minor importance is wisely held down. Emphasis depends 
as much on contrast as on size. 
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The Pingree Patriot, Pingree, North Dakota.— We regret that you can 
not or do not see fit to capitalize the advantages of a clean first page in 
improving the standing of your paper with its readers. The first page 
offers the publisher a splendid opportunity to increase the prestige of his 
paper and to give it character. When advertisements appear thereon the 
page is not unlike every other page in the paper, whereas if none are placed 
there the page may be made up with characterful and interesting head-lines 
in a manner to create an appearance of individuality. A clean first page 
invariably suggests much interesting news-matter in the paper as a whole. 
We do not like news-headings made up of only two or three lines of large 
type. A much better appearance results when there are one or more sub- 
ordinate decks to lead the reader more gradually — and less abruptly — 
into the story itself. The added decks, or sections, also enable the editor 
to give more of the important features of the story in the heading for the 
benefit of those readers who may not want to take the time to read every 
word in the paper. Stressful times, real or imagined, have developed a 
class known as “‘head-line readers,” and the large metropolitan papers 
cater to these individuals to a remarkable extent. The small-town pub- 
lisher can make his paper more universally liked if he will but take the tip 
from his city brethren and employ head-lines which really tell the gist of the 
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VICHY APPRECIATED 


Attractive and interesting editorial page of the Cobb County Times, Marietta, 
Georgia, in which distinction is obtained by increase of column 
width over that of news sections. 


story at a glance. The inside pages of your paper are nicely arranged as 
regards the placing of advertisements, which are consistently grouped at 
the right-hand side of the page. This is the second best plan, the most 
approved form of make-up, in the opinion of this writer, being the pyramid, 
in which the advertisements are grouped in the lower right-hand corner 
of each page, leaving reading-matter across the full length of the top and 
left side of every page. The condensed block letter used largely for the 
main display of advertisements, often for the subordinate headings, and 
sometimes for the text-matter also, is displeasing, and, because of its lack 
of grace and style, makes the advertisements uninviting to the eye. The 
layman pays more attention to the appearance of things in print than a 
printer or publisher imagines. One does not have to be a printer to have a 
sense of appreciation of what is pleasing; good taste may be developed to 
a high degree in your town merchant or banker. Quite often too many 
lines are emphasized in your advertisements. Display is intended to attract 
the attention of readers and to interest them in the article offered for sale. 
The simpler the display the more likely it is to attract and interest. The 
descriptive matter, moreover, should be held down to a readable style and 
size of type to facilitate reading and comprehension. The advertisements 
in your patriotic edition of April 25 are overembellished with rules and 
ornaments, the result of which is to handicap the prominence of the type. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION AS REGARDS 
PAPER. * 


BY GEORGE OLMSTED. 


TAKE it for granted that we all understand 
that the allied paper and printing industry, 
like many other industries, is facing a serious 
situation. There are numerous problems to 
solve, and it needs the best brains, the closest 
coéperation and loyalty to the community 
interest to solve them correctly. We begin 
——— =) to appreciate now that ‘‘business as usual” 
during this war is impossible. It is necessary that, as far as 
possible, legitimate and necessary business be kept active. The 
paper industry is not as simple a one as many seem to believe. 
The United States has been far from independent of the rest 
of the world, particularly in raw materials employed in manu- 
facture. Prior to 1914 we were importing over 250,000 tons 
per year of sulphite pulp from Scandinavia as well as substan- 
tial supplies from Germany and Austria. We imported large 
quantities of rags and old paper, bagging, etc. We were 
almost altogether dependent on Germany for anilin dyes used 
in coloring paper. While we have-become somewhat indepen- 
dent in this branch of the industry and will become more so 
with the proper support by our Government, still it is altogether 
possible that after the war the Germans may invade this 
market, not from the outside but from the inside, establishing 
their plants here, and with their highly trained scientific men 
they would make very hard competition for our own manu- 
facturers. 

Sulphur is a very essential product in paper-making. Our 
supplies from Sicily have practically all been cut off and the 
American market is controlled by two large producers, the 
Union Sulphur Company in the Louisiana field and the Free- 
port Sulphur Company in the Texas field. Together they 
produce about 100,000 tons per month of metallic sulphur, of 
which the Government at the present time requires 70,000 
tons per month; the balance largely goes to the pulp manu- 
facturers to the amount of about 1,000 tons per day. As we 
all know, sulphur is an important requisite in the manufacture 
of explosives. New munitions plants are being built every 
month and government authorities believe that by January 1, 
next, the demand for war purposes will reach an additional 
tonnage of 45,000 tons per month. The problem is — where 
is this coming from? 

We are urged to make every possible use of pyrites, an iron 
product, and already steps have been taken to develop the 
New York fields for this product. But it takes three pounds 
of pyrites to one pound of metallic sulphur to make an equiva- 
lent amount of sulphuric acid. It is even proposed that sulphur 
be reclaimed from waste smelter gases. 

The Government has taken over the manufacture and 
distribution of sulphur, also chlorin, which is used for the 
manufacture of noxious gases. Chlorin is also used very 
largely for bleaching papers, about 500 tons per day being 
used for this purpose. How much of these supplies the paper 
industry is to have is as yet an unsolved problem. 

China clay, a necessary ingredient of paper, comes largely 
from the English and Welsh mines. Due to the scarcity of 
labor in those countries the output has been restricted and our 
Government is seriously considering an embargo on the 
importation of this clay. It is used as ballast in the trans- 
atlantic ships and means some income, while water or sand 
and rock ballast is expense only, but the time taken to load 
and unload this clay is the objectionable feature. 

Casein, a most important product in making coated papers, 
is scarce and high in price. We get large quantities from the 





*An address delivered at the ‘‘ War-Time Necessity Dinner ”’ of the Franklin- 
Typothete of Chicago, held on July 18, by George Olmsted, president of the 
National Paper Trade Association. 
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Argentine and its utility as a food product during these times 
restricts its use for paper-making purposes. 

From this review of some of the raw materials you can see 
how many and diverse are the problems which our industry 
faces at this time. 

We are today practically dependent upon our Canadian 
neighbors for a very large part of the basic raw material we use 
in paper-making. Spruce timber for the manufacture of 
mechanical and sulphite pulp is becoming very scarce in this 
country, that is, in the eastern and central sections where the 
large manufacturing plants are located. The big acreage is 
now largely confined to Maine, northern New York and Minne- 
sota. There are apparently almost limitless tracts in the Far 
West, but those would hardly seem available now for Eastern 
consumption, so we have to look to our Northern neighbors for 
our supplies, and recent surveys of the spruce tracts in Canada 
would seem to indicate that the supply will not last as long as 
has been generally believed. If these Canadian supplies were 
withheld from us, it would spell disaster to the paper trade. 
In fact, there is one American sulphite manufacturer, probably 
the largest in the world, the closing down of whose plant or 
the withholding of whose product from our industry would 
cripple it terribly. Many a paper-manufacturing plant depen- 
dent on this concern for its supply of pulp would be compelled 
to shut down. 

These are some of the problems within our industry. Now, 
what is the situation without as created by the war and its 
abnormal requirements? 

The National Paper Trade Association has been in close 
touch with the government authorities ever since we entered 
the war. Its directors have been traveling back and forth to 
Washington and, in fact, have been making a survey of the 
paper situation throughout the United States. Boundary lines 
have been wiped out, and Atlantic and Pacific States, Gulf and 
northern border States, with all between, are loyally working to 
the end of assisting our Government to win the war, and at 
the same time keeping the wheels of commerce moving. We 
have a War Service Committee that holds itself ready to 
respond to any call from the Government at any time. 

Paper has not been put upon the priority list. It would 
certainly seem that paper and printing are essentials, but the 
question is a comparative one — they are not as essential as 
other things. The paper industry is said to be fifth on the list 
of coal consumers, but our industry can not receive at the 
present time coal priorities unless for a specific order for paper 
for government purposes, and the government signed order 
and order number must be furnished. 

The three big factors to be considered today from the 
standpoint of war requirements are fuel, transportation and 
labor. It seems likely that sufficient coal for our needs will be 
mined. The question is one more particularly of transportation. 

To make the situation a little more vivid to you I have 
brought a map which will indicate where the freight congestion 
is most serious. This map outlines what is called the “‘red 
flag district.” Whoever drew this map was something of an 
artist, and I think he drew it with the particular purpose of 
portraying a face. Some wag, using the same red line, has 
drawn a German helmet over the top, which makes a very fair 
picture of the Crown Prince. This line starts from Rouse 
Point near the Canadian border, running down west of the 
Hudson, branching off above Albany, and the six particular 
congested points are represented by the cities of Schenectady 
and Binghamton, New York, Williamsport, Altoona and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore, Maryland. These 
six points are called ‘“‘bottle necks,” and as you can well 
imagine, the movement of freight through those points is 
tremendously heavy, remembering also the congestion at the 
bridges across the Hudson. Within this district in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty per cent of our paper is produced. It is 
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believed that during this fall and coming winter a large part 
of the transportation facilities through these six points will be 
required for direct war purposes. It means, then, that trans- 
portation is the vital question. Our railroads are not equal to 
the demands being made upon them, and you probably have 
your own opinion, as I have, as to why this is so and where 
the blame rests. 

With these conditions confronting us you can well under- 
stand why we are now engaged in the difficult task of shaping 
our industry to war conditions and requirements. We will 
undoubtedly be given just as much coal as available transporta- 
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tion facilities will permit, but we must see to it that for every 
ton of fuel and transportation, we produce the largest number 
of square inches of paper surface. This means cutting out 
certain papers altogether; it means restricting weights within 
certain limits; it means the elimination of all waste, simplifica- 
tion and standardization to the end of putting our industry on 
an actual war basis. Recommendations have been made to 
the Government by printers, paper merchants and paper 
manufacturers, and it appears probable that an order of cur- 
tailment on many lines of paper will issue from Washington at 
a very early date. It is difficult, of course, to calculate with 
precision on the effect of these restrictions and curtailments. 

Our best guide is the experience of Great Britain, which has 
been in the war for four years. Great Britain today is allowed 
to import only one-third of its normal supply of paper- 
making materials. It has not an adequate supply of its own 
raw materials nor anything like the labor needed. A year or 
so ago an order was issued that men between eighteen and 
sixty were to be withheld from the paper and other English 
industries. This means the employment of boys, old men, 
foremen and superintendents who may have retired, and 
women. The women accomplished much, but naturally there 
was much they could not do. Great Britain is not producing 
over about fifty per cent of the normal amount of paper. Prices 
are high, away above anything we know in this country, and 
even with the restricted output, invested capital, I am author- 
itatively informed, is producing a normal net return. It is 
obvious that essential industries must be conducted profitably 
if the war is to be financed and won. 

The English, like all the other warring European nations, 
have become accustomed to sacrifices and everything unusual 
rather than usual. We are coming to the same situation, but 
to a certain degree we find it hard work. 

As indicating possibly the attitude of mind of English 
business interests, I saw a rather interesting communication 
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that issued from a London merchant’s office. It ran something 
like this: 

‘“‘We have been in business fifty years. We have made 
money and we have lost money. We have made friends and we 
have made enemies. We have been talked about, walked over, 
lied to, maligned, and now the Government has commandeered 
our merchandise. The only reason that we are sticking to the 
job is to Jearn what in h —1 is going to happen next.” 

We hope our affairs will not come to this pass. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to touch for a few moments on the 
very intimate relations existing between the printer and the 
paper merchant as belonging to the same industrial family. 

Let me urge upon you that in your conference work with 
the government authorities you see that proper committees are 
formed, standing committees preferably — committees whose 
members will give the time, thought and study to the many 
complicated questions involved, to the end of assisting the 
Government at this time with really constructive suggestions 
and recommendations. Such committees should be thoroughly 
representative of your industry throughout the nation, and 
not a local committee, or an unauthorized or uninformed 
committee. It is along just this line that we are trying to 
handle the situation in our association. 

We want representation in every part of the country. We 
want the best brains and experience we can find. There is no 
man in our allied industry that is too big or too important to 
get into this work at this time. I know a good deal, as you do, 
about some of these old, big concerns that feel that they are 
independent enough not to take part in association work, not 
to get back of and under constructive uplifting movements of 
this kind. The older some of these concerns are, and the 
stronger they are financially, the more this pride of indepen- 
dence becomes a fetish with them. Now, gentlemen, the day 
for that sort of thing has passed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, would you hardly expect 
that an employing printer, even though a resident of Chicago, 
and one of the finest men that ever lived, broad in his human 
sympathy, exceptional in his executive ability, would have 
been selected for the chief of the paper division of the War 
Industries Board? Yet that is exactly what has happened. 
Mr. T. E. Donnelley, as you know, has been appointed to that 
position, and I can say to you all that the appointment met 
with the instant and hearty approval of the paper trade. 

Then we are safe, are we not, in concluding that we are all 
in the same family, that our interests are one? Well, then, we 
will all say, ‘‘What are we going to do about it?” First, let 
me urge that we get our house in order—your house, my house. 
Let’s help to get in order the house of the other fellow, who 
may not know as well as we how to go about it. You men who 
have been giving little concern to association matters and the 
general betterment and uplift of your industry, get in behind 
this work; quit this business of saying ‘‘Let George do it;” 
for, gentlemen, if we do not get our own house in order, some 
one shortly is apt to do it for us. 

A convention of the Purchasing Agents’ Association was 
held here recently for the purpose of standardizing catalogue 
sizes. Apparently some progress was made to that end. At 
least, I notice in a current issue of one of our magazines that 
the National Hardware Association has adopted the report of 
that convention and selected 714 by 105 as the standard size 
of hardware catalogues. By making a study of this subject, 
you will find many ways to conserve our paper supply; use as 
largely as possible stock sizes and weights, for special sizes and 
weights mean restricted output and more friction in manu- 
facture, to sdy nothing of the fact that the greater the turn- 
over of merchandise the merchant can secure the less the per 
pound overhead cost of distribution. 

I read an article recently in the Ben Franklin Monthly that 
indicated that the printers of Chicago were not only having 
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the trouble that every one else is having with labor, but were 
suffering from certain piratical practices in connection with 
help. Gentlemen, this is hard to believe. Here, again, if you 
can not solve this problem, some one else will do it for you. 

The United States Employment Bureau on August 1 takes 
direct charge of handling the man power of the country. The 
present ruling, I believe, only applies to ordinary labor, but 
it is expected that in a very short time a similar plan will be 
adopted to cover skilled labor. As we all know, labor is not 
on an efficient basis. There are 8,000,000 industrial workers 
in the United States, but the positions are changed so often 
that the annual turnover is 32,000,000. This means that, on 
an average, every workman has four positions every year. 
Present practices of changing about cause a loss to laboring 
men of $400,000,000 yearly. Are these figures not appalling? 
Is this what we choose to call our commercial efficiency? 

Do you gentlemen realize what a wonderful opportunity 
these times present to you to put your industry in a position 
where it has always belonged but which it has never reached? 

From time immemorial the thinking printers have com- 
plained that their industry, really one of the fine arts, has failed 
to measure up to the right mark and has been a laggard even 
among other less worthy vocations. Do you recognize this as 
your particular opportunity, this as the accepted time and the 
day of salvation? Like Ingalls’ ‘Opportunity ’’—it may knock 
but once; grasp it, then, while it is here. 

Do some really constructive thinking—all of you. Remem- 
ber, that has been the trouble with the world — thoughtless- 
ness. If the people of the world had been thinking properly 
we would not now be engaged in this terrible death struggle 
among the nations. The doctors tell us that we use only 
one-half of our lung capacity, and students in the realm of the 
mind tell us that we use only one-tenth of the mind capacity. 
This is no new idea. They knew it hundreds of years ago. A 
young woman, who has been dead now over a hundred years 
and who lived to be but twenty-one years old, expressed the 
idea this way, and if this was her only contribution to the 
world her life was not in vain: 


pee 


“Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few, 
How many never think who think they do.” 

Analyze your business. Find a way to help the less 
intelligent printer to do better work and measure up to right 
standards. 

I know you printers have made a good deal of progress 
along the line of standardizing certain factors in your business. 
In your Typothete organization magazine we find continual 
reference to certain standardized methods, standardized cost- 
finding systems, standardized lists, but just what have you 
done toward standardizing ethics, standardizing practices? 

False principles and wrong practices, if they exist, con- 
stitute the real menace to industry today. These are the 
fundamentals. You can not expect to have the right order of 
things exist unless you can get your ethics and practices up 
to a high plane, and then your standardization along other 
lines will follow easily. 

We all recognize the foolishness of taking on commitments 
beyond any knowledge of known costs either for materials or 
labor. It is altogether reasonable at a time like this that 
you eliminate the speculative features of your business. 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and the printer is cer- 


tainly entitled to a reasonable profit on every order he takes 
and every operation he performs. During chaotic times like 
these, with new conditions springing up almost hourly, with 
many factors beyond control, would it not be possible to work 
out a plan whereby if the cost of production increased the 
charges could be increased proportionately? Mr. Hazell, of 
the Masters Printers’ Federation of England, at a recent 
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meeting of their council urged an agreement to base estimates 
and charges upon certified hourly costs and to include current 
market cost of materials supplied, plus the cost of handling. 

You have got to do the right kind of educational work. 
We of the paper industry are now codperating with your 
association along these lines, and we believe this is a step in 
the right direction. 

Now, in conclusion, just let me give you one more thought. 
Do you stop to think of the great time in which we are living, 
the many, many changes that are going to follow this great 
world struggle? Can you realize that our boys — your boy, 
my boy — getting into this struggle, going “‘over there” into 
the fight for freedom and democracy, are going to get some new 
visions, big visions, that we who are staying at home may not 
get; that they are going to have ideals, and when these boys 
return and find that we do not measure up to their visions and 
ideals — what then? 

Now, gentlemen, can we not agree that this is an obligation 
and the biggest obligation that we have, to set ourselves right, 
not only in our lives but in our business, establishing ourselves 
on a platform where these young men can look up to us and 
not down at us? 

I came across a poem a few days ago from the pen of Owen 
Seaman, which I would like to recite to you in conclusion, 
giving us, as I think, the right perspective on the present 
situation and the goal we should seek to reach. 

“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given to you the priceless dower 

To live in these great times, and bear your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens — their heritage to take — 

‘I saw the powers of darkness put to flight; 
I saw the morning break.’ ” 





“SELL YOUR PAPERS.” 


In some communities the country publishers themselves 
are responsible for the lack of interest their merchants have in 
advertising in the local newspapers, states a recent issue of 
Building Trade With Farmers, an advertising service for country 
newspapers, issued by Successful Farming. In the past it was 
not an uncommon thing for the country publisher to “‘beg”’ 
the merchants to “take space.”’ The merchants were asked 
to “support” the home-town newspaper. The result was they 
did just as little local advertising as they could get away with. 
And what has been of even more harm to local newspaper 
advertising as a whole, those merchants haven’t put any real 
thought into their local advertising, they do not get results 
and, therefore, they condemn all local advertising as worthless. 

Fortunately, every now and then you run across a local 
merchant who is different. He goes about his local advertising 
in a businesslike way and he makes it pay. This merchant 
and those country publishers who are also ‘‘different’? — who 
sell their space on its merits and who don’t ask for ‘“‘support”’ 
from any one — are doing much good for the local advertising 
industry. They are supplying the examples of successes in local 
advertising that all country publishers can point to when they 
are soliciting their merchants for local. advertising. 

Therefore, we say to the country publishers who are perhaps 
of the older school and who still “‘beg”’ for ‘‘support,”’ there 
is an easier, more businesslike and profitable way to get local 
advertising and that is to “sell your papers.” (Pardon us, 
please, for the use of newsboy slang.) Country newspaper 
space is valuable and as soon as the local advertiser appreciates 
its value he begins to figure how he can profitably increase the 
space he “buys” — not “‘takes’’ — in the local newspaper. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


A Grammar Question. 


H. C.S., Paterson, New Jersey, asks: ‘‘Is it correct to say 
‘This is reassuring to his mother and me,’ or should it be ‘his 
mother and I’? What is the rule governing this?” 

Answer.— In all such expressions the correct pronoun is 
‘“‘me.’’ The error is frequent, and seems to be increasing, of 
saying “I” instead of “me,” probably because of the fact that 
the error used to be more common of saying “‘me”’ instead of 
“J.” Sometimes one of these pronouns is right, and sometimes 
the other, the difference resting on the difference in grammatical 
case, as between nominative and objective. The rule is that 
in the nominative “I” is right, and in the objective ‘‘me.” 
An easy way to decide is to think whether you would speak 
of yourself one way or the other, and use the same word when 
another person is named with you that you would use for your- 
self alone. You would never say “It was reassuring to I,” 
but always “‘to me.” Therefore say ‘‘to his mother and me.” 
You would never say ‘“‘ Me went,” but always “I went.” There- 
fore say ‘‘ You and I went,” or he and I or anybody else and I 
did, not you or any one else and me. Always say “I” when 
you use a pronoun for yourself as subjective — that is, simply 
as the one who does or experiences anything. Always use “‘me” 
for yourself in the objective — that is, as the object of action 
or experience, following any preposition, as to, by, from, about, 
around, or any other such word making you the object, whether 
you are alone or with another or others. “You and I will, or 
did,” but ‘It was or will be done to you and me.” 


Academic Discussion. 


A. J. L., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “I would appreciate 
your opinion relative to a discussion we had in our office as to 
whether the following sentence, which, when spoken, is a cor- 
rect English sentence, could be correctly reproduced in print: 
“There are three ways of spelling ‘‘so”’ found in the dictionary, 
viz., so, sew, sow.’ When spoken, the sound ‘so’ may express 
both a phonetic identity and an orthographic difference, but 
when printed, its range of expression becomes restricted. This 
question might be headed ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ but 
sometimes an academic discussion is of more interest than a 
practical one.” 

Answer.— What is meant by the sentence discussed can be 
said clearly in print, though the expression as quoted would 
not be correct. It is not a sentence that would ever present 
itself to me for expression either way, but any one who wished 
to say it or write it might accurately make it ‘‘The sound of 
‘so’ is spelled in three ways — so, sew, and sow.” Or, ‘‘ Three 
different words that sound exactly the same are so, sew, and 
sow.” Any one who can think clearly may find other ways to 
say this. The intention, of course, is to note the fact that the 
sound is spelled in three ways. Really, however, the distinctive 
part of the sound in question is spelled in other ways also — in 
fact, every one of our vowel sounds is represented in many 
different ways. In any of these cases, if we think them worth 
6-7 
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speaking of, it behooves us to express plainly our intent, which 
has to do with the sounds. Academic discussion, no matter 
how interesting it may be, is valueless unless it has some 
practical application. A practical application might appertain 
to this particular kind if there were any hope for true phonetic 
spelling, but there is none. 


Obscure Diction and Logic. 


My attention has been called to an advertisement by a 
correspondent who says of it, “‘I question the grammatical 
correctness of the first sentence,’ and asks for my opinion of 
it. The advertisement reads thus: “A close study of the 
varied products of merits is readily noted by its individuality 
of character. For example, pick up any catalogue, examine 
it from cover to cover, and your impression will be formed 
instantly one way or the other as to its character. Therefore, 
the highest grade of printing is the best aid for the success of 
your business.” 

The first sentence would be grammatically correct in 
structure if it could possibly mean what its construction 
implies; that is, its words are properly associated according to 
grammar principles as to the various parts of speech. But 
perspicuity, or clearness, very necessary to good composition, 
is not discoverable in it by me. As the words stand they assert 
that a close study is readily noted by its individuality of char- 
acter. This presents an obscurity, to my thinking, that is 
unfortunate. How could a study be noted by its character? 
I never heard of character noting anything. But more incom- 
prehensible is “‘the varied products of merits.”” Did any one 
ever before hear of merits that had products, varied or unvaried? 
Iam sure that I did not. Does it mean the merits of products, 
and their individuality of character? If so, I am sure that it 
would have been more in accord with my preference to express 
it in that way. 

“‘Therefore” means “‘for that reason,” and naturally leads 
one to presume that the writer thought he had stated something 
previously that would stand as a reason for what follows. But 
I can not discover anything like a reason why any kind of char- 
acter should indicate any such value for any printing. Did the 
writer mean simply that high-grade printing is an aid to suc- 
cessful business, and is ‘‘therefore” an inadvertent insertion 
without much intention as to reason? Then he would have 
made his meaning clearer without “therefore,” and his writing 
would have been more logical without the logical word. 

However, the people who write are the persons who have 
the deciding voice, and to them belongs the decision as to what 
is to be printed, unless they are overruled by higher authorities. 
The printer is not a higher authority except when the customer 
has authorized him. He must print what is given to him for 
such purpose, even, as often happens, when the composition is 
not good. The printer, though, when he has time and reason- 
able customers, can often suggest worth-while improvements, 
though he should not make unauthorized alterations. 
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THE RECENT CATALOGUE STANDARDIZATION 
CONFERENCE. 


BY N. J. WERNER. 


RYZAOR distribution, with its compliments, the 
printing-house of Poole Brothers, Chicago, 
-<4i| has just issued the report of the proceedings 
4] of the Catalogue Conference, which was 
| called by the Standardization Committee of 


ie S))] the National Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 

tion and held in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
We Cy on May 22, last. The report contains 
sixty-four pages and is issued in the most favored standard 
catalogue size—7% by 1054 inches—thus combining 
precept and practice, and doing it in fine style. 

Those present represented a large variety of interests, 
including the United States Department of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, various technical 
and business societies and associations, as well as master 
printers and paper manufacturers, and the earnestness shown 
in the discussion indicated that there was a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the matter in hand. The session 
lasted all day, and space prohibits reporting all that was said. 
Some of the salient remarks, however, may be quoted. 

W. L. Chandler, the chairman, said: “It is not necessary 

to dwell upon the desirability of standardization, because 
every one here apparently is convinced of its value. . 
We have three objects in mind. One is to free us from the 
difficulties of filing and finding catalogues. Another is the 
promotion of conservation to help in winning the war, and 
the third is to prepare for the winning of the next war, which 
is to be a commercial war, when we shall need a great many 
catalogues and shall need to have them at as low a cost as 
possible, with as little waste as may be necessary.” 

The lining up of the speakers developed three groups, each 
favoring a certain size, and thus the argument centered upon 
the merits of the 6 by 9, 71% by 105 and 8% by 11 inch sizes, 
each of which had most able defenders. 

John N. Van der Vries, as representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was called upon to make 
the first address. He referred to the hypotenuse oblong, 
which was to be considered and explained, and said that it 
appealed to him as a reasonable basis on which to build. 

Arthur E. Southworth, of the United Typothetz of America, 
said: ‘‘We must decide how to conserve the paper business, not 
only during the war but for all time. . The Executive 
Council of the Typothete had recommended approximately 
7% by 1054, because while many printers had some presses 
which would take larger than that, most of them would be 
compelled frequently to resort to other presses in their equip- 
ment, which would not take larger sizes, and that ninety per 
cent of the printers are not equipped with presses to econom- 
ically handle sizes over 712 by 1054.”’ He also urged “that the 
meeting go on record as favoring some definite thing, . . 
that the Government would back up such an action, while if 
such an agreement were not reached the Government would 
undoubtedly do it itself.” 

Sydney S. Rodgers, president of the Cover Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said he “‘felt it would be a great advan- 
tage if the stock of cover-papers carried could be cut in two by 
means of standardization.” 

George Olmsted, president of the National Paper Trade 
Association, paid tribute to the hypotenuse oblong as a fine 
mathematical problem, but did not know whether it could be 
worked out practically or not. He referred to the 8% by 11 
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size requiring a sheet 33 by 45, and developed the fact that 
this is not at all a popular size, that there were seven or eight 
sizes of paper which were used in greater quantities. He 
believed that it would not be possible to get away from the 
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25 by 38 size. This would suggest 6 by 9 as the minimum 
catalogue size. Next in importance would be 32 by 44, pro- 
ducing the 714 by 1054, recommended by N. J. Werner as the 
most satisfactory size, embracing the principles of the hypote- 
nuse oblong. 

Emery Stanford Hall, of the Standardization Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects, gave an exposition of the 
attempts at architectural journal standardization and how 
they developed into the use of 8% by 11 as a standard, in 
behalf of which he argued at length and with much force. 

Charles Francis, representing the New York Typothete, 
referred to the chaotic condition prevailing prior to the adoption 
of standardized printing type and paralleled it with the present 
chaotic paper conditions. Reviewing paper-making processes, 
he drew the “‘natural inference” that 714 by 1058 was the best 
standard size for catalogues, because it was the most economical 
size to produce from a 32 by 44 sheet, which in turn utilized 
one hundred per cent of the manufacturing capacity of paper- 
mill machinery. He emphasized the fact that a half size 
(5%4 by 734) would work out harmoniously. He estimated 
that of eighteen folding-machines in his own house he would 
be able to operate ten or twelve and accomplish the same 
result on a basis of standardization. He referred to the 
investigation of the Technical Publicity Association, in which 
there were discovered one hundred and forty-seven sizes in 
nine hundred and twenty-seven catalogues measured. He 
paid tribute to the standardized universal formats, along the 
hypotenuse oblong proportion. He asked for careful con- 
sideration of these. He felt sure that the number of press 
sizes could be readily reduced by one-half under standardiza- 
tion. He ‘“‘strongly recommended that where buyers of 
catalogues did not adhere to the standard adopted at this 
conference a penalty of ten per cent additional should be 
made, placing it at the paper-mill when possible, so that it 
would be sure to be made.” 

C. F. Beezley, Jr., manager of the catalogue department of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, made an extended argument in favor 
of the 6 by 9 size, using a number of diagrams and presenting 
tables showing the results of a measurement of 17,995 cata- 
logues, bulletins, booklets and circulars, which proved that 
about eighty per cent were of 6 by 9 size or smaller. Next to 
the 6 by 9 he was in favor of a 734 by 105 size. 

Frederick Walker, representing the steel furniture manu- 
facturers, speaking of filing cabinets and shelves as applicable 
to catalogues, said: “If a single standard of catalogue were 
adopted the market would be sufficiently large to warrant the 
manufacture of a strictly catalogue unit.” 

Frank L. Boud, of the Southern Supply Bureau, Altanta, 
Georgia, said that his work had been with the 714 by 1054 
catalogues; that the mill supply houses had not been able to 
agree upon either of the two sizes, 6 by 9 and 8% by 11; that 
they found the 6 by 9 stock catalogue of mill supplies was too 
small and the 8% by 11 was too large; he had communicated 
with one hundred and three supply houses in Southern States 
and received seventy-one opinions on the subject; that the 
consensus of opinion favored a size between the two, and upon 
conference they had agreed upon 714 by 105%, as permitting 
the proper display of price-lists and illustrations without 
waste, and that out of thirty-eight houses now using 6 by 9 
only twenty-four favored the continuation of that size. The 
supply bureau, he said, is compiling a set of stock catalogue 
pages for the use of their members in the 7% by 1054 size. 

Chairman Chandler, in introducing the next speaker, said 
he imagined he had discovered a new breakfast food when he 
first heard of the “hypotenuse oblong,” and stated that when 
he studied this proportion as applied to standardization it 
seemed to him to have considerable merit. 

Fred Schulder, of the United Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, next explained in detail and with 
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diagrams the merits and beauty of the hypotenuse oblong 
proportion as applied to book pages and paper sheets. If the 
“eternal laws of nature” give to a certain size and shape a 
marked advantage over all others, that should really be the 
outweighing consideration. This is precisely the claim made for 
the hypotenuse oblong. If we wish to build permanently, the 
standard size should fit in with the larger plans of systematiza- 
tion now being worked out over the entire world. Besides 
this, the fact that photographic reproductions and photo- 
engravings can be reduced or enlarged, but can not change 
their original proportion of length to width, makes it important 
to select a proportion which would apply to other printed prod- 
ucts besides catalogues. There should be a standard proportion 
of length to width and a series of correlated sizes which could 
apply universally the world over. This brings us naturally to 
the intrinsic utilities of the hypotenuse oblong. The advantages 
of the hypotenuse proportion to advertisers and buyers of 
printing are many. Chief among them is the fact that the 
hypotenuse oblong enables them to reproduce their books in a 
smaller size at a very slight expense. A book measuring 
71% by 1054 inches is the largest book of hypotenuse propor- 
tions which can be printed sixteen pages at a time on a 32 by 44 
sheet. A half size (5,8; by 714) should be acceptable, and when 
saddle-stitched we can open booklets to the full size for filing 
purposes. Acceptance of such half-size booklets takes care 
of the objections offered by Mr. Beezley to standardizing to 
one size only. Mr. Beezley informs us that about eighty per 
cent of all catalogues are 6 by 9 or smaller. Therefore, all 
firms whose line is too small to justify the full-size catalogue 
will be enabled to issue at small cost a saddle-stitched half-size 
booklet, which will answer our filing purposes just as well. 
Both would cut out of the same size of paper, and since the 
proportion of length to width remains the same, the entire 
type composition and illustrations could be photographically 
réduced to ,’%, of the original, without any additional art- 
work or any change in the arrangement. Let us speed the day 
when our books and sheets will fit into the master catalogue in 
South America, Australia, Europe and Asia, and when, likewise, 
the business reference literature from these distant shores will 
fit into our own master catalogue. 

Charles H. Roth, of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Council, 
next presented a detailed and statistical review of the reasons 
that led the council to recommend the 8% by 11 size. The 
main argument was the desire to have the catalogue the same 
size as the ordinary size of business letter-paper, which cuts 
four out of the 17 by 22 sheet. 

G. A. Heintzemann, of the Dexter Folder Company, said: 
“Tf the 8% by 11 size is adopted it is going to cause unfair 
competition, because the larger edition printer or the fellow 
who has the big equipment is going out advertising broadcast 
that he is equipped for that work. The medium-sized printer 
will have to look around to get presses. Now, we are at war, 
and buying new machinery is something that should be con- 
sidered. Therefore I believe that that size should be thrown 
out.” 

S. M. Walker, of the National Gas Engine Association, 
said: ‘‘It seems to me that some thought should be given to 
the fact that the metric system is the United States standard 
of weights and measures, although we are using the English 
system. I think it would be wise for the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, if they adopt a standard size at all, to see that it 
is measured by the metric system. 

N. J. Werner said he had written to a number of St. Louis 
printers, asking them to express their preference as between 
the 714 by 1058 and the 8% by 11 size. The replies received 
were in favor of the former. 

A vote was first taken on the 7% by 1054 as the sole size 
to be recommended by the conference. The proposition was 
lost by one vote. 
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A resolution was next offered that three sizes — 6 by 9, 
7% by 105% and 8% by 11 — be recommended. 

After discussion this was amended by its mover by changing 
8% by 11 to 8 by 11, and in that shape it was unanimously 
adopted by the conference. 

A second resolution, as follows, was offered and also unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That we recommend for catalogues the manufacture of paper 
sheets ranging as follows: 25 by 38, 32 by 44 and 33 by 46 inches, with 
their double sizes. That we also endorse the weights of 40, 45, 50, 60, 70 
and 80 pounds on a basis of 25 by 38 inches, and that colors be limited to 
white and natural. . 

After the usual closing felicitations the conference adjourned. 

At a subsequent sitting of the Standardization Committee 
of the Purchasing Agents’ Association the following recommen- 
dation was adopted: 

“In order that the investment in catalogues bought by 
purchasing agents and others may reach the highest state of 
productiveness, we urge that all catalogues meant for the use 
of purchasing agents be made 71% by 1054 inches, or in half- 
sizes, saddle-stitched so that they will open flat to that size, 
for filing in such manner as will insure their coming to hand 
when wanted.” 





Weighing the results of the conference, it would seem that 
the 8% by 11 size suffered a grievous defeat; that despite the 
arguments in its favor it did not impress itself sufficiently upon 
those present. The amendment to 8 by 11 does not offer, in 
the opinion of the writer, anything worth while. It is so near 
the 714 by 105% size (1% inch one way and 34 inch the other) 
that there is really no need for it. It may as well be “for- 
gotten,” and probably will be. 

As for the 6 by 9 size, as a number have argued, it will be 
better to take the half-size of 714 by 1054 (5,5, by 714) and try 
to forget the 6 by 9 also. Those who have issued bulky cata- 
logues of this size should find no objection to 714 by 1054, 
saving by a reduction in the number of pages, and those who 
have issued their catalogues of this size, or smaller, will find it 
profitable to adopt the standard half-size. 

In conclusion I would say, having done what we could 
to further the standardization of catalogues and price-lists, 
let us all put our shoulder to the wheel and help all we can 
to promote the greater work, that of stardardizing all books, 
pamphlets and periodicals. 





PREACHMENT AND PRACTICE. 


The great and good men who are sacrificing themselves in 
rendering official service to the people of our patient democracy 
have for some time issued warnings against waste. Ben Frank- 
lin wrote: “‘Waste Not, Want Not,” and let it go at that. 
But those of us who use paper in our business are especially 
cautioned not to waste it, nor use it too copiously, because it 
is becoming scarce, while some of it has been declared non- 
essential. To all of which one may patriotically agree. Our 
soldiers, even, are directed to write on both sides of their letter- 
paper, to economize. It is natural, however, to look to the 
advocates of the restrictive measures to set a good example, to 
be leaders in deed as well as by word. But hardly a day passes 
in which we do not receive voluminous circulars from govern- 
ment commissioners, in which there is a noticeable disregard 
for economy in the use of paper, not to mention the tons of 
extra mail-matter the Post Office Department is made to 
transport. For instance, a notification that the War Trade 
Board “have” placed oilcloth and linoleum upon the list of 
restricted imports is told in less than fifty words, for which 
a sheet of heavy letter-paper and a manila envelope are used. 
A postal card would carry the message as safely and easily. 
Now, let us all resolve to do better, including our economic 
mentors.— The National Lithographer. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


J. F. O'Donnell With Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company. 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has sent an- 
nouncements to the trade in Michigan 
and Indiana stating that the interests 
of the company in those States will be 
looked after by J. F. O’Donnell in the 
future. The announcement-card further 
states that a request to the home office 
of the company will place Mr. O’Donnell 
at the service of any printer in that sec- 
tion who desires information on the 
Miller company’s saw-trimmer and me- 
chanical platen-press feeders. 


The Thompson Universal Type 
Machine Company. 


The Universal Type Making Machine 
Company has purchased the Thompson 
Type Machine Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of the Thompson Type, 
Lead and Rule Caster, and will operate 
under the name of the Thompson Uni- 
versal Typecaster Company, with offices 
at its factory, 223 West Erie street, 
Chicago, and The Printing Crafts bujld- 
ing, 461 Eighth avenue, New York. At 
these offices the stocks of matrices of 
both companies have been combined for 
the convenience of all Thompson and 
Universal typecaster users. The officers 
of the new company are: Ray Nye, 
president; Alexander Prussing, secretary 
and treasurer; C. B. Slaughter, vice- 
president. 


An Important Development in 
Printing. 

The production of paint color-cards by 
printing has heretofore been considered 
impossible, and various attempts to 
produce these cards by printing have 
proved unsuccessful. That this work 
can be done, however, on a printing- 
press is being demonstrated by C. A. 
Richards, who is the inventor of a multi- 
color press on which twenty-four or 
thirty-two colors can be printed at one 
impression. Mr. Richards has installed 


several of his presses in the plant of The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, 
and this company is the sole licensed 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


manufacturer for the United States of 
paint color-cards by this process. A 
specimen insert is being prepared for the 
October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and a descriptive article will appear in 
conjunction therewith. 


““Sweep-O” Is Not a New Sweep- 
ing Compound. On Market 
for Fifteen Years. 


In the item concerning ‘‘Sweep-O” 
which appeared on page 645 of our 
August issue, the statement was made 
that it was a “‘new”’ sweeping compound. 
This was an error due to an oversight. 
The Scherckvertising Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, the organization which 
has ‘“‘Sweep-O” publicity in charge, 
writes us that the compound has been 
on the market for over fifteen years and 
that it is also the original. We are also 
informed that The Great Western 
Cleaner Company, also of St. Louis, 
the manufacturer, has employed con- 
siderable advertising to impress the trade 
with the fact that ‘“‘Sweep-O” is the 
original sweeping compound and that 
our item is contradictory of that fact. 
In view of the circumstances the editor 
regrets that this statement was made 
and takes this opportunity to set the 
minds of readers right. 


Direct-Mail Advertising 
Convention. 


October 9, ro and 11 will be of great 
importance to producers of direct-mail 
advertising, for on those three days the 
convention of the Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing Association will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. The convention will 
be all business, in keeping with the spirit 
of the times, and all entertainment will 
be excluded. 

This event should appeal strongly to 
all who have anything to do with adver- 
tising, especially direct-mail. Some of 
the subjects to be treated are: ‘“‘ Educat- 
ing the Retail Clerk,” “Direct Mail 
Helping the Salesman,” also the connec- 
tion of direct-mail advertising with the 
dealer. Of especial interest will be the 
discussion on “‘ Getting the View-Point of 
the Man in Between,” also ‘‘The Unusual 
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in Advertising.” The house-organ, or 
business-getting bulletin, will be treated 
from six different standpoints, and 
attention will be given ‘‘ Better Business 
Letters.” 

The exhibit of direct-mail advertising, 
which has always been an important 
feature of these conventions, will be bet- 
ter than ever this year. 

Copies of the complete program, 
together with full information, may be 
secured by addressing Homer J. Buckley, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conservation of Tin Cans Lowers 
the Price of Printing-Ink. 


Lewis Roberts, Incorporated, manu- 
facturer of fine printing-inks, Newark, 
New Jersey, encloses a slip with all out- 
going mail urging conservation of tin 
can- containers for printing-inks. Com- 
parisons are drawn to the effect that more 
tin is required to make five one-pound 
cans than to make one five-pound can, 
and that a greater amount of the metal 
is likewise required to make five five- 
pound cans than one twenty-five pound 
can. Since the cost of cans is increasing, 
higher prices must be charged for printing- 
ink when required in small-size con- 
tainers. Printers are therefore urged to 
save money and render a service to the 
Government at the same time by having 
their inks packed in larger containers 
than usual. On another slip the com- 
pany urges that inks be ordered early in 
anticipation of traffic delays. 


Douglas Wray, Jr., Gives Life in 
Service. 


It was with deep regret: that the news 
was received of the death of Lieutenant 
Douglas Wray, Jr., the only son of. 
Douglas Wray, president of the paper 
company of Chicago bearing his name. 
Lieutenant. Wray died on July 23 at 
Camp Pike, Arkansas, where he had 
been stationed for six weeks, and where 
he had been placed in command of a 
picked unit of 250 men and was engaged 
in intensive training preparatory to 
going across. 

Lieutenant Wray, who would have 
been twenty-five years old on his next 
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birthday, had been associated with his 
father in the paper business, acting in 
the capacity of secretary of the company 
for the past four years. He entered the 
service of the country on September 20, 
1917, aS a private, and was rapidly 
advanced to sergeant. He was recom- 
mended for training at the opening of 
the Third Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp at Camp Grant, and his earnest 
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J. Omori & Co., paper dealers; S. Naka- 
mura, of The Osaka Kappan Printing 
Office, who was accompanied by Madame 
Nakamura; and H. Koyama, correspon- 
dent of the Hochi Shinbun, of Tokyo. 
The members of the party manifested 
extreme interest in our American meth- 
ods, and while in this country they are 
collecting samples of work, literature 
regarding machinery, appliances and 
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Printing by Occidental processes began 
in Japan in 1870. Today the industry 
is large and flourishing and the quality 
of the work, especially in color-printing 
by photoengraving, lithography and 
litho offset, is remarkably good. 

In honor of the visitors the Typo- 
graphical Library and Museum prepared 
a special exhibition of Japanese printing, 
ancient and modern. Two of the visitors 





Delegation of Master Printers of Japan, Photographed with Officials of the 
American Type Founders Company. 


Photograph taken in front of the main entrance to the American Type Founders Company, at 


devotion to duty won for him the com- 
mission of lieutenant. 

At all times a hard and willing worker, 
and possessed of a genial disposition, 
combined with a character that was 
above reproach, he won a place high in 
the esteem of all his business associates, 
all of whom regret his untimely death. 


Visit of Japanese Printers to 
America. 


During the past month THE INLAND 
PRINTER was favored with a visit from 
the delegation of distinguished master 
printers of Japan who are in this country 
studying American methods, machinery 
and processes of printing. The delega- 
tion was headed by Yozo Sawada, pro- 
prietor of the Nippon Printing World, 
and was conducted by N. Nakamura, 
president of the Japanese Manufacturers’ 
Syndicate of Chicago, and with these 
two gentlemen our visitors consisted of 
M. Shimaya, the editor of the Nippon 
Printing World; U. Takada, manager of 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 


methods of printing, with the view to 
holding an extensive exhibition after 
their return to Japan. 

Prior to their visit to our offices these 
gentlemen, together with Tetsutaro 
Nakamura, C. Kojima, M. Sakimoto, 
C. Nishigaki and S. Shima, traveled 
extensively through the East and while 
there visited the central plant of the 
American Type Founders Company in 
Jersey City, where they were entertained 
at lunch. We are indebted to Henry L. 
Bullen, of that company, for the following 
brief account of their visit to that 
institution: 

These gentlemen are the leaders in 
the printing industry in Japan. Some 
of them speak English, and it is signifi- 
cant of Japanese thoroughness that all 
of them signed their names in the visitor’s 
book in English characters, clearly 
written. Speeches were made in Japa- 
nese and in English, and the visitors 
exhibited a lively interest in the various 
processes of manufacturing. 





were pleased to find some of their own 
work in the collection of superior modern 
Japanese printing. The exhibition in- 
cluded, among many other items, a com- 
plete outfit of all the tools used in block- 
printing, a Chinese-Japanese art of 
printing antedating Gutenberg at least 
a thousand years; the first Japanese 
book printed with engraved movable 
characters (1605); a file of the first 
Japanese newspaper (printed from wood 
blocks, 1865); a portrait and biography 
of Motogi Nagahisa, who introduced 
typefounding and printing into Japan 
in 1870; and a type specimen book of 
the Johnson Type Foundry, of Phila- 
delphia, in which, in 1860, the members 
of the first Japanese embassy to the 
United States signed their names when 
visiting that typefoundry. In 1872 the 
second embassy (the first representing 
the Mikado) visited the typefoundry 
and signed their names, and in 1908 the 
imperial direcior-general of printing, 
Hatsutaro Koyama, added his signature. 
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Australia Says “Hats Off to 
America.” 


Through the courtesy of the Sigmund 
Ullman Company, New York city, we 
have received a copy of a patriotic 
post-card issued in commemoration of 
“America Day — July 4, 1918,” which 
was sent by one of that company’s 
customers, William Detmold, Ltd., of 
Fremantle, Australia. On the address 
side of the card were the following words: 
“Australia says ‘Hats Off to America,’ 
William Detmold, Ltd., in particular.” 
On the reverse side is a half-tone portrait 
of our own President Wilson, in a circle 
in the center, with the American and 
Australian flags draped on either side. 
Just inside the circle, at the top, appears 
the statement, “‘This is a War to Save 
the World.” Across the top of the card 
are the words, “America Day — July 4, 
1918,” while at the bottom appears 
“ America, Australia, United for Victory.” 
All of which is but a further expression of 
the feeling of our allies for this country, 
of which we may well be proud. 


Judges for Big Contest in Produc- 
tion of Fine Printing Selected. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
advices from the Paper Makers’ Adver- 
tising Club to the effect that the judges 
have been selected who will pass upon 
the specimens entered in the quarterly 
contests recently inaugurated by that 
organization. The following will con- 
stitute a permanent committee to issue 
the certificates of award which will be 
given those whose work is most meri- 
torious: George G. Adomeit, head of 
the art department of The Caxton Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Ernest Elmo 
Calkins, a member of the firm of Calkins 
& Holden, one of the foremost advertis- 
ing agéncies in the United States, New 
York city; John Cotton Dana, librarian, 
Newark, New Jersey; Henry Lewis 
Johnson, president of The Graphic Arts 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts; Nor- 
man T. A. Munder, master printer, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Benjamin Sher- 
bow, a noted critic of printing, especially 
as related to advertising, New York 
city; and Edward De Witt Taylor, of 
the well-known firm of Taylor & Taylor, 
San Francisco, California. 

As stated above, the awards will be 
made quarterly and there is to be no 
specified number of awards. The num- 
ber will be regulated solely by the quality 
of material submitted during each period 
of three months. 

All forms of printing are eligible for a 
“Certificate of Award” — letter-heads, 
announcements, circulars, folders, book- 
lets, catalogues, house-organs, or any 
other piece of printed work. As there are 
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seven judges, seven copies of each piece 
of printing must be submitted. 

The design of the “Certificate of 
Award” is in charge of W. A. Dwiggins 
and will be ready in a short time. 

Those who have not received the pre- 
liminary announcement of these contests, 
and are desirous of securing complete 
information, should write to Fred Web- 
ster, secretary of the Paper Makers’ 
Advertising Club, Postoffice Box 2828, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Albert J. Robinson, From Australia, 
Studying American Methods. 


The day following the visit of the 
Japanese master printers to THE INLAND 
PRINTER offices, which is recorded else- 
where in this issue, we were pleased to 
receive Albert J. Robinson, factory 
manager of S. T. Leigh & Co., Ltd., of 
Sydney, New South Wales. Mr. Robin- 
son is visiting this country for the pur- 
pose of studying some of the newer 
methods of printing, and also to secure 
whatever information is possible regard- 
ing our methods of instruction in the 
printing-trades. 

In his capacity as factory manager of 
what is probably the largest concern of 
its kind in that portion of the globe, Mr. 
Robinson is also the official representa- 
tive of the master printers on the advis- 
ory committee of the Central Technical 
College, of Sydney, and also on the 
wages board, or arbitration board, which 
takes care of all disputes arising between 
the workmen and the employers. 

Other countries are looking to America 
for inspiration and information, and it 
is indeed a great pleasure to receive their 
representatives. 


Noted Newspaper Men on Staff of 
Military Publication. 


Ninth Coast News is the name of the 
monthly publication established by the 
members of the Ninth Coast Artillery 
Corps, of New York, in the interest of 
that organization. The first number 
was issued early in August. It is edited 
by William Barrett Cass, formerly night 
city editor of the New York Times, and 
later telegraph editor of the New York 
Herald, with Travis Hoke, of the 
Weekly Underwriter, of New York, as 
assistant editor. John Clyde Oswald, 
of The American Printer, is publisher 
and Raymond Newton Hyde, art director 
for a number of years of both the New 
York World and the New York Herald, 
and founder of Hyde’s Weekly Art News, 


is business manager. Frank W. Nye, — 


advertising manager of Hearsi’s Maga- 
zine, is advertising manager and Gene 
Carr, the cartoonist of the New York 
World, is art editor. All of the above- 
named men are members of the regiment, 
and they are ably assisted by a board of 
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contributing editors representing the 
different units of the regiment. The 
first number is well printed and illus- 
trated and is liberally patronized by 
advertisers. 


News Notes From the United 
Typothetz of America. 


The fourth quarterly meeting of the 
Executive Council was held at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the home of Presi- 
dent Benjamin P. Moulton, July 15, 16 
and 17. Every officer and member of 
the council attended, including President 
Benjamin Moulton; A. E. Southworth, 
of Chicago, first vice-president and chair- 
man Executive Council; Fred W. Gage, 
of Battle Creek, treasurer; Jos. A. Bor- 
den, of Chicago, secretary; and Messrs. 
Albert W. Finlay, of Boston; E. Lawrence 
Fell, of Philadelphia; William Green, of 
New York city; W. E. Craig, of Nash- 
ville, and George K. Horn, of Baltimore. 
Many important matters were up for 
consideration which have been reported 
in the August Typothete Bulletin. 

Considerable comment has been heard 
from many sources as to the splendid 
war-time program which will be pre- 
sented at the thirty-second annual con- 
vention. From all reports coming from 
the national headquarters, there is every 
indication that the attendance at this 
convention will be a large one. This 
indicates that printers realize the neces- 
sity of coming together for the benefit 
of their business at such a trying time. 
It is important that every printer who 
possibly can should attend this con- 
vention, for they will surely be greatly 
benefited. 

Word has been sent out by the United 
Typothete of America that the custom 
of presenting a banner to the local 
Typothete showing the greatest per- 
centage of gain each year is to be discon- 
tinued. These banners have heretofore 
been issued at each convention. 

A War Matters Committee was re- 
cently appointed, consisting of Albert W. 
Finlay, of Boston, chairman; Messrs. 
E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; A. R. 
Barnes, Chicago; John Clyde Oswald, 
New York; E. L. Stone, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, 
and C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
This committee’ will act on all matters 
affecting the printing industry due to 
governmental activities at Washington 
during the. war. 

Fall classes are already being formed 
for the purpose of studying the courses 
in estimating and salesmanship, pro- 
moted through the Committee on 
Education. These courses may also 
be taken by individuals through corre- 
spondence. For full particulars address 
United Typothete of America, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Reports from national headquarters 
indicate that many local Typothete 
organizations are adopting the Standard 
price-list as the price-book of their 
associations. Printers who are not famil- 
iar with this list should write for particu- 
lars. This book is worthy of considera- 
tion by printers, large and small, for it 
contains a vast amount of information 
of real value in estimating and selling 
printing. 

Secretary Joseph A. Borden has just 
completed an extended trip through the 
Eastern part of the country where numer- 
ous cities have been visited and Typo- 
thete organization activities promoted. 
Mr. Borden says that printers realize 
now as never before that their success 
in these trying times depends on the 
amount of codperation they are willing 
to foster, and that the three-year plan 
appeals to them as the most practical 
means of promoting this codperation. 

Many weekly newspaper publishers 
have become interested in the Standard 
cost-finding system through the publicity 
given this subject. In a great many 
instances this interest has led these 
printers to the understanding of what 
the United Typothete of America can 
do for them, resulting in their becoming 
identified as members of the national 
organization. 

Reports from national headquarters 
indicate that Typothetz locals are spring- 
ing up very rapidly through the country. 
Secretary-managers have been placed 
through the national office in ten cities 
during the past few months. Surely 
organization in printing circles is on the 
upward trend. 


Regulations Regarding Paper. 


The need for conservation of paper, 
owing to the present and prospective 
shortage of materials, has brought forth 
various regulations and recommenda- 
tions from the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the War Industries Board, of which 
Thomas E. Donnelley is chief. Changes 
will undoubtedly be made in the regula- 
tions already issued, and new rulings will 
be issued as time goes on. 

A letter sent by the board to all the 
paper-mills, under date of July 29, reads 
as follows: 

Various regulations have been issued by the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the War Industries 
Board, concerning weights of paper, etc., to take 
effect August 1, 1918. 

On and after August 1, 1918, no paper-mills 
should make papers above the maximum weights 
established, except on special permit. 

All manufacturers affected by these regulations 
should immediately notify their customers that 
on August 1, 1918, any unmade orders still on 
their books which do not conform to the govern- 
ment ruling should be modified so as to bring 
them into conformity with such ruling. 

For the present, government orders are 
excepted from the rulings, but manufacturers 
should report to the Pulp and Paper Section any 
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such orders which are not in conformity with 
the rulings. 


Among the regulations already issued 
by the board are the following: 


WRITING-PAPER. 

First.— That all writing-papers be made to 
substance numbers. 

Second.— That the maximum basis of weight 
for different grades of paper be as follows: 

A— All bond-papers, maximum weight sub- 
stance No. 20. 

Note.—It is further recommended that in 
special cases permits be given for the use of No. 
24 for government and legal documents. 

B—Flat writings, 
stance No. 24. 

Nore.— It is suggested that a recommenda- 
tion be made that the No. 24 substance weight 
be used only for special purposes, and that as 
far as possible the flat writings be confined to 
20 pounds or lighter weight substance. 

C — Wedding and note correspondence paper, 
maximum weight substance No. 28. 

D — Ledger-papers, maximum weight 
stance No. 36. 

Norte.— It is suggested that the ledger-papers 
be made only in five thicknesses, i. e., 20, 24, 28, 
32 and 36 substance weights. 

The recommendation was made that 32 and 
36 be used only for permanent records in forms 
for large record-book. 

E — Pasted wedding bristols, to be manufac- 
tured only in two and three sheets substance 
No. 28, i. e., 21 by 33, 52 pounds. 

Third.— That all grades of paper manufactured 
be reduced to as few as possible and not more 
than five grades each of flat writings, bond or 
ledger paper be manufactured in any one mill. 

Fourth.— That colors be reduced, exclusive of 
white, in any one grade, as follows: 

Bond-papers to six; flat writings to six; ledgers 
to buff; envelope-papers to six; cover-papers to 
seven; wedding and note papers to five. 

Filth.— That all index bristols be run to sub- 
stance numbers in three weights — namely, Nos. 
52, 68 and 84, the latter being a maximum weight 
—and that the colors be reduced to three, exclu- 
sive of white — namely buff, blue and salmon. 

Sixth That all shipping-rolls of writing- 
papers be wrapped instead of cased. 


COVER-PAPER. 

First.— That the following maximum weight 
basis be established: 

Plain M. F. and S. & S. C., 20 by 25 — 50; 
sulphite and novelty covers for general commer- 
cial purposes, 20 by 25 — 65; for special purposes, 
as distinguished from general commercial pur- 
poses, the manufacture of heavier grades will be 
permitted; coated covers, 20 by 25 — 80. 

Second.— That colors shall be reduced as 
follows: 

Plain M. F. and S. & S. C. reduced to seven 
colors and white in any one line. Sulphite and 
novelty colors shall be reduced to seven colors 
and white in any one line. Coated colors shall be 
reduced to India and white in any one line. 


GLAZED PAPER. 

First.— That the basis weights of uncoated 
paper for glazed papers be restricted to 17, 19 
and 24 pounds to a ream of 500 sheets in size 
20 by 24. 

Second.— That the standard sizes for rolls be 
confined to 24-inch, 25-inch and 26-inch sizes. 

Third.— That the number of colors and shades 
in glazed paper shall be limited to forty, and that 
the standard shades shall be selected and adopted 
by the glazed paper manufacturers. 


ENVELOPES. 
First.— That all white and colored envelope- 
papers be manufactured on substance numbers. 
Second.— That the maximum weight of 
envelope grades in commercial sizes below No. 2 
rag quality be substance No. 23, i. e., basis 
22% by 30 — 50.5 pounds to soo sheets. 


sub- 


maximum weight sub- 
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Third— That the maximum weight for the 
higher grades for stationers’ use be fixed at 
No. 32 substance, i. e., 2214 by 30 — 58 pounds 
to 500 sheets. 

Fourth That colored commercial envelopes 
in ordinary envelope grades be limited to six 
colors and white. 

Fifth— That the maximum weight for bond- 
papers for envelopes be substance No. 20, i. e.. 
17 by 22 — 20 pounds to soo sheets. 

Sixth That colored bond envelopes be 
limited to six colors and white of any one grade 

Seventh.— That 40 pounds manila, i. e., basis 
2214 by 30 — 40 pounds to 500 sheets, be elimi- 
nated. 

Eighth.— That official and commercial size 
envelopes in sizes up to and including size No. 7, 

e., 334 by 634, shall be boxed five hundred 
envelopes in a box. 

Ninth.— That drug, pay, coin, in sizes up to 
and including No. 3 coin, i. e., 2%4 by 4%, shall 
be boxed not less than one thousand in a box. 

Tenth.— That the maximum length of a box 
for envelopes up to and including substance No. 
28 shall be fifteen inches. 

BLANK BOOKS. 

Following is to be the basis of weights of paper: 

Low grade or machine finish, 25 by 38; 30, 35, 
40, 45, 50 and 60 pounds maximum. 

Medium grade, 17 by 22; 28 pounds substance. 

Other economies include use of cotton thread 
instead of linen thread where practicable; dis- 
continuance of marble and fancy paper for fly- 
leaves; plain edges substituted for marble or 
fancy edges, and green edges for gold or metal 
edges. The coloring of edges to be discontinued 
on all low-grade or popular-price memorandum- 
books. 

Changes of material in bound blank books 
include greater use of high-grade Fabri-Hide or 
Texhide for fleshers, as well as for buffing or 
cowhide, and Oriental leaf for finishing in place 
of gold. Fabri-Hide is to be used for the backs 
and corners on cloth or canvas side books, and 
paper is to be substituted for leather titles. 
Smooth sheep skiver on all goods is to be dis- 
continued. Manifold books are to be wrapped 
instead of boxed; the covers are to be of Fabri- 
Hide instead of buffing, and the sides of cloth- 
grained paper instead of cloth. 

The present thickness of boards in all blank 
books is to be reduced approximately twenty per 
cent, and the manufacturers are urged to reduce 
the number and adopt a uniform basis of sizes 
and thickness for memorandum-books of all kinds. 


BOOK-PAPERS. 
First.— The following maximum basis weights 
are established: 


Machine finish............. 25 by 38 — 50 
ee eed oy Bewionade 25 by 38 — 60 
Webra MMS acess ice ce sae 25 by 38 — 60 
Egg Shell finish............25 by 38 — 60 
Coated Boake. os <%:sieis ices. 25 by 38 — 80 


Second.— All papers shall be made to sub- 
stance weights, namely: 


Machine finish.......... 30-35-40-45-50 

Bo Ge ie Oca soe buen 30-35-40-45-50-60 
English finish........... 30-35-40-45-50-60 
Antique finish........... 30-35-40-45-50-60 
Comics sca encees ane 60-70-80 


Third.— All orders for a special size, i. e., a 
size not regularly carried in stock for resale to 
commercial trade, shall be confined to a sub- 
stance weight basis and only made when such 
orders are for ten thousand pounds or more, and 
for one delivery. 

Fourth.— Orders for other than a substance 
weight may be made when the order is for twenty- 
five tons or more, for one delivery; provided the 
special weight to be made shall not exceed the 
maximum basis weight in the grade specified. 

Fifth All colors except white, natural or 
India tint shall be eliminated. 

Sixth.— All laid book-papers shall be elimi- 
nated. . 
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Denver Notes. 
Business in printing circles in Denver 
is about normal. The printing for candi- 
dates running in the primaries is plenti- 
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accurate and rapid, and the experiment 
has proved that they are capable of filling 
the vacancies which have been caused 
by the war. What is now no longer an 


eee Bi 


weal 








Women Employees in a Denver Pressroom. 


ful. The sensational contest for the 
Republican nomination between Lawrence 
C. Phipps and Charles W. Waterman is 
causing no little stir, and plenty of print- 
er’s ink is being used. 

A.D. Meyer, of the firm of Alexander & 
Meyer, will be one of the candidates 
placed in nomination on the Democratic 
ticket for the office of state senator. 
Mr. Meyer is secretary of the Denver 
Democratic Club, and all his printer 
friends are hoping that he will receive 
the nomination, as he is well qualified to 
fill the position. At present he is serving 
as a representative in the state body. 

The havoc played by the taking of 
craftsmen is a matter of serious purport 
which has had to be combated with a 
wisdom and prescience which will stand 
up under investigation from the stand- 
point of business economy. In the city 
of Denver, Colorado, the printing-trade 
has suffered perhaps a little more severely 
than other industries. In the two leading 
printing and publishing houses, namely 
the Brock-Haffner Press Company and 
the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, 
each service flag is decorated with nearly 
thirty stars. Roughly speaking, the 
percentage of the employees drafted or 
who have volunteered has been twenty 
per cent. Other establishments have 
suffered in like proportion. 

General Manager C. M. Welch, of the 
Brock-Hafiner Company, conceived the 
idea that if the man power was to be 
taken the only remedy was the substi- 
tution of women, and the accompanying 
photograph shows what he did in his 
pressroom. Already a bevy of ten mem- 
bers of the fair sex have been employed, 
and in speaking of the results obtained 
Mr. Welch says that he is more than 
satisfied with the achievements of the 
girls. They are quick to learn and 
intelligent in their grasp of what is 
expected of them. Their work has been 


experiment in Denver has also been tried 
in other places, with a goodly amount 
of success. 


Goss Printing Press Company 
Sends Out Unique Adver- 
tising. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has received 
from The Goss Printing Press Company, 
Chicago, [llinois, a mailing-card which 
was recently sent out to all the owners 
of small newspapers in the United States. 
The piece was issued to develop inquiries 
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astronomy and economy. Every star a 
Comet, every Comet a star.” 

Backing up the map page is an illus- 
tration of the press, and on the reverse 
side of the page left for addressing, the 
suggestion is made that readers ask 
themselves why there are so many little 
stars on the map. The copy is ably 
written, pertinent and compelling; and 
it should prove productive of many 
inquiries. 

New Factory for the American 

Numbering Machine Company. 


The rapid growth of the American 
Numbering Machine Company is well 
exemplified in its new factory building, 
which has just been completed. 

Starting operations in a small loft ten 
years ago, with two employees, and at 
a time of general business depression, 
the products of this company at once 
merited such general approval that the 
organization has expanded rapidly. 

The success of the American models 
is due almost entirely to the one fixed 


‘ policy of “high-grade machines.” No 


expense has been spared to produce a 
high grade of mechanism. In design, 
simplicity of construction has always 
been adhered to, and the material has 
always been carefully selected with a 
view to long-wearing qualities. 
Another feature of the company is the 
testing department, where all machines 
are thoroughly tried out in a printing- 





concerning that company’s flat-bed per- 
fecting press, the Comet, which was 
designed to supply the small daily or the 
large weekly papers with a fast press at 
a reasonable figure. The card is unique, 
especially in view of the fact that on one 
of the four pages a map of the United 
States is printed, on which, before the 
half-tone was made, stars were pasted 
over the places where Comet presses are 
in service. Needless to say the map is 
pretty well pasted up with stars, as the 
sales of Comet presses have reached 
large proportions in recent years. Below 
and at the side of the map the following 
pertinent words appear: “A lesson in 


press, and they go through three inspec- 
tions before leaving factory. This is 
done to eliminate defective parts. 

The new building provides room for 
one hundred and fifty employees, and 
makes possible an output of from four 
to five hundred machines per week. The 
building has windows on all sides, afford- 
ing ample light for the making of such 
small parts as are required in the con- 
truction of numbering-machines. The 
nickel-plating and polishing department 
is housed in a separate building, away 
from the main plant, so that no fumes 
or grinding dust come in contact with 
any of the finished parts. 
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Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
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In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 
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JOHN HAppon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
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H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
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A. OuDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 








40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 


cents. Under “‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 


must accompany the order. The insertion of ads received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guar- 
— We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 








BOOKS. 





“BEST BOOK written by a mechanic since Henry George's ‘ Progress 

and Poverty’”’ is the distinction accorded Samuel Murray’s “* Seven 
Legs Across the Seas” by the Baltimore Evening Sun; deals with fea- 
tures and condition of peoples on five continents — Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Australia and Asia; written as entertainingly as you would 
relate similar incidents; 73,689-mile journey; 434 pages, 24 pictures, 
8-page map; $2.50 in bookstores, but at a special price (prepaid) to 
printers only, $2. Order from publishers, MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 116- 
120 West 32d st., New York city. 


FOR SALE — A collection of 36 volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, bound, 
dating back 18 years; price reasonable. S 678. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Printing-plant; inventory over $100,000, doing business of 

$150,000 annually; has made profit of $25,000 annually for past five 
years; 80 per cent of business contract work; all machinery strictly 
modern and in A-1 condition; 6 cylinder presses, 4 linotypes and mono- 
type; will sell for $60,000 and will take a good part of purchase price 
in printing, as owner publishes monthly publication and also has large 
amount of specialty work to be done; located in up-to-date, healthy, 
growing city of 200,000. S 675. 


FOR SALE — Large, completely equipped and furnished one-man office ; 

complete Golding presses, Diamond cutter, Latham stitcher, Portland 
punch, perforator, all individual motors; established, no soliciting or col- 
lecting; $3,500; Southern California city, 45,000; best climate and people 
on earth. S 710. 


FOR SALE — Job-printing plant in manufacturing city, Middle West; 
established 20 years; cylinder, 4 jobbers, stitcher, all run by individ- 
ual motors; latest type and plenty of it; finely equipped running busi- 
ness; long lease on building; no indebtedness ; splendid opportunity. 
S 707. 
FOR SALE — Account of the new draft, printing and stationery busi- 
ness; capital $60,000, with no indebtedness; dividends have averaged 
over 16% since incorporating in 1910; will sell at par and will accept 
Liberty bonds or on deferred payments well secured. S 716. 

















FOR SALE — A $70,000 printing-plant in one of the largest cities of the 

Middle West; made $20,000 last year without solicitors; owner must 
quit on account of ill health; $40,000 — $20,000 cash, balance to suit; a 
splendid opportunity for a couple of good men. S 696. 


FOR SALE — On account of going into the mining business, will sell at 

a sacrifice best paying job-printing office in best town in the South- 
west; linotype, 3 jobbers, rubber-stamp outfit; have all the work we can 
do; cash or terms. S 700. 


WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — An up-to-date weekly paper and printing-establishment ; 
well equipped in every detail; town 5,000 population in New Hamp- 
shire; reason for selling — owner in the service. S 705 


FOR SALE IN LOS ANGELES, one-half interest in three platen-press 
shop; established 10 years, well known, has good reputation, no debts ; 
buyer should be good pressman or salesman. S 712 


JOB-PLANT FOR SALE — 3 Gordons, cutter, new types ; first-class con- 
dition; doing good business; a bargain— owner going to war. R. 
RICHARDSON, 101 N. High st., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Good, live oe plant in Indiana county-seat of 
20,000; price $3,500. S 6 


























ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 








FOR SALE — Five-wheel American Model 30, Force Model C-51, three- 
wheel American Model 32, six-wheel Force hand-set, two-wheel Force 
Model C 57, all typographical numbering-machines. S 660. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





$4.80, 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


‘E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mtr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Applies instantly to 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 


Free Ms inf 
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FOR SALE — One Scott No. 3 offset press, size of sheet 34 by 46, size 

of work 33 by 45, three sets of rollers equipped with U. P. M. feeder, 
practically new; one Parks lithographic transfer press, size of bed 44 by 
68; size of sheet 40 by 60, practically new; one Parks double medium- 
geared lithographic press, size of bed 29 by 44, also equipped with gelatin 
attachment; three lithographic presses, direct drive, size of bed 24 by 23, 
also equipped with gelatin attachment; one Multiplex display fixture, 
No. 1, 25 leaves 4 by 7 feet, giving 1,400 square feet display area, with 
electric light attachment. GUBELMAN PUBLISHING CO., 2 Garden 
st., Newark, N. J 


FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


CHANDLER & PRICE NEW SERIES PRINTING- 
PRESS, 14% BY 22; COMPLETE WITH FOUN- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTOR, ROLLERS, MOTOR AND 
STARTER. THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 
MIEHLE PRESSES — Owing to change in equipment, will dispose of 
one No. 5/0 Special, 46 by 68, with Dexter automatic pile feeder; one 
No. 4/0, 46 by 62, with Cross continuous automatic feeder; each equipped 
with individual motor; presses may be seen in daily operation. Write 
today. J. W. CLEMENT CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE — 29 by 43 four-roller Optimus, $700; 10 by 15 C. & P. Gor- 
don, $100; 13 by 19 Colt’s, $150; old Sanborn 34-inch power cutter, 
$65; f.o.b. Grand Rapids, Michigan; terms cash; may be seen in daily 
operation in our plant. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING co. 














FOR SALE — One secondhand Harris automatic press, S- "a 15 by 18, 
sheet feed, sing!e color, with envelope feed; in excellent condition ; 
will sell for $700. PRINTING DEPARTMENT, P. O. BOX 1, Essex St. 
Station, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE — One Model 1 Mergenthaler linotype machine, in fine run- 
ning condition, suitable for book or newspaper, catalogue or similar 
work; bargain if sold at once. MINTER-MOORE PRINTING CO., 
Norfolk, Va. 
FOR SALE — Multicolor press, large assortment of type and complete 
working equipment; nearly new; must sell quickly; best offer takes 
it. C. H. SMITH, 618 Hinman av., Evanston, IIl. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 
FOR SALE —  Miehle No. 2 and Premier Whitlock same size; these 
presses are in first-class condition and ready for shipment. INDIANA 
FARMER’S GUIDE, Huntington, Ind. 


FOR SALE — Two King sheet-feeders, one new and one used very little; 
price reasonable. For particulars, write NIELSEN MAILING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, whole or in part; 
Miller saw-trimmer, new series C. & P. 

MACHINERY CO., Chicago, IIl. 

FOR SALE — Two Miehles: One 53 and one 41 inch, and a lot of other 
good material, including display and wood type, stones, chases, etc. 

BOX 362, Muncie, Ind. 

LINOTYPES — Three Model 1 machines, with complete equipment of 
molds, magazines and matrices. NEW HAVEN UNION CO., New 

Haven, Conn. 

LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, Serial No. 8011, with one magazine, liners, 
ejector-blades, font of matrices. TRIBUNE PRINTING CO., Charles- 

ton, W. Va. 

LINOTYPE — Model 5 (rebuilt from Model 3), No. 7286; molds, mat- 

; = and blades. SUNSET PUBLISHING HOUSE, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal. 











3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 











pony Miehle, 65-inch Miehle, 
Send for lists) WANNER 

















FOR SALE — Harris automatic press, size 15 by 18, with sheet, card and 
envelope feed. RICHARD PRESTON, 49A Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Paper-cutter, 17-inch, Advance hand-lever; nearly new; 
best offer takes it. C. H. SMITH, 618 Hinman av., Evanston, III. 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, Serial No. 706 motor, 1 magazine, 8 fonts of 
matrices. ARYAN THEOSOPHICAL PRESS, Point Loma, Cal. 


42-INCH ROTARY CUTTER for sale, with 12-roll stand; three speeds. 
Write SAMUEL JONES & CO., McClellan st., Newark, N. J 


LINOTYPE — Model 1, Serial No. 6605; 1 magazine, 1 mold and 1 font 
of matrices. METROPOLITAN PRESS, Seattle, Wash. 














FOR SALE — 15 by 30 Kidder press, two- ime in fine condition; 44-inch 
Twentieth Century Seybo!d cutter. S 71 





FOR SALE — Lot of engraving, transfer and press stones. GREELEY 


PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HELP WANTED. 








Bindery. 
WANTED — Bookbinder or ruler, also job-printer; state age, experience 
and wages expected; will refund half car-fare. A. J. LAUX & CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


WANTED — Man to run cutting-machine, with some experience with 
Dexter folder; good, steady position. BOX 152, Middletown, Ohio. 











Composing-Room. 


JOB-COMPOSITOR WANTED — One who can do ordinary job-printing, 
such as commercial work, nothing larger than 12 by 18, including 

by-laws, booklets, folders; in a western Pennsylvania town of 50,000 

inhabitants; wages $25 per week to start; union office; to the right 

party who is sober and ambitious an opportunity will be given to acquire 

a half-interest in a good, established business which can be greatly devel- 

oped with very little effort; present owner desires to eventually retire 

from the business and will dispose of the other half in the course of time 

when it is seen it can be left in proper hands; write, stating age, and give 

references. S 704. 

WANTED — High-class linotype operator who is also hand compositor 
and capable as foreman of small high-class composing-room; want 

man who wishes to live in live Southern city for permanent position ; 

good salary, 48 hours, non-union. QUEEN CITY PRINTING CO., 

Charlotte, N. C. 

WANTED — Job-printer better than the average, who can set neat, tasty 
jobs, and understands paging small book and magazine work, and 

ean lock up forms for the press; non-union plant in medium-size Middle 

West city with exceptional living conditions. S 706. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED, one who can set a clean proof and 
eventually become a partner in a first-class composition plant. 

LINOTYPE, 8 Lord st., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED — About September 1, job-compositor with some knowledge of 
make-up, imposition and lock-up; permanent place and good wages. 

R. W. HAYES, Hillsdale, Mich. 

WANTED — First-class ad-compositor; none but hustler need apply; 
good wages, steady work, open shop. Apply to ALTOONA MIEBOR, 

Altoona, Pa. 

JOB-PRINTER WANTED — Must be good on composition and platen 
presses; small shop, good wages. COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., 

Clearfield, Pa. 

WANTED — Job compositor ; 
152, Middletown, Ohio. 

Managers and Superintendents. 


























good steady position; union office. BOX 








FOREMAN, capable of taking charge of medium-size printing-plant in 

New York; must have knowledge of good typography and be member 
of No. 6; only those having held similar positions will be considered ; 
the right man will be given the privilege of securing an interest in the 
business; all replies treated confidentially; state age and salary. S 708. 


Pressroom. 








WANTED — Experienced pressmen, capable of making up ordinary 
forms; men with Kidder press experience preferred; steady employ- 

ment, good wages. McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 

WANTED — Pressman who can operate American Autopress; non- 
union; 8 hours per day. S 549. 


Salesmen. 











WANTED — Printing and engraving salesman, one who can create, get 

the business, and is able to give service to the customer; art, engraving 
and printing departments to back you up; salary commensurate with 
your ability; permanent position. BRIGDENS, LIMITED, Toronto, 
Canada. i 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 


133-137 East 16th st., New York city. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Artist. 


SITUATION WANTED by high-class newspaper and commercial artist, 

not in draft; 16 years’ experience in illustration, cartooning, layouts 
and color-pages; handle any medium; lithographers, advertising agen- 
cies, engravers or newspaper publishers answer. PAUL F. BERDANIER, 
6023 Maple av., St. Louis, Mo. 











Bindery. 


ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER, edition and pamphlet, experienced on all 
machinery; held foreman position 15 years; 44 years of age; would 
like to make a change. S 699. 











PROCESS 
WORK 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM. $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches, first-class mechanic, 

‘ F . executive ability, wants position to take charge of a bindery. 
86. 

BINDERY FOREMAN, now employed, seeks change; experience in all 
branches of binding; good, steady worker; age 35 years. S 703. 








Composing-Room. 


UNION COMPOSITOR, with thorough knowledge of all branches of 
printing-trade, desires position as superintendent or foreman of 
medium-size plant doing good work; am now superintendent of complete 
service house; good estimator; can handle work quickly and econom- 
ry AY can come immediately; can also bring foreman of pressroom. 
702 
THE OWNER of four linotype machines, now located in the composing- 
room of one of the large printers of the country, is desirous of making 
a new connection with some progressive printer or publisher; can fur- 
nish ne best of references as to quality of output and personal charac- 
ter. 714. 


POSITION WANTED by printer having over five years’ experience on 

country newspaper and six months on city daily; for past two months 
have been taking a course in linotype at University of Kansas; can set 
over a galley an hour. §S 713. 














FIRST-CLASS book and job compositor wants steady position in modern 
shop or as foreman of small plant; a hustler and competent craftsman, 
33 years old, married and union. S 7 





COMPOSITOR with imagination, accustomed to dignified and pleasing 
type display, seeks connection with a printery in the Middle Atlantic 
States. FIEDLER, Raspeburg, Md. 


Managers and Superintendents. 


SITUATION WANTED — Printing ‘superintendent, experienced in the 

management of large establishments, practical in the production of 
cylinder and rotary presswork, experienced and qualified to manage 
composing-room, pressroom, also edition and pamphlet bindery; my spe- 
cialty is the handling of high-class color-printing; can sell, plan and 
estimate; capable executive; can furnish highest class references; en- 
gaged at present, but will consider making change. S 717 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks change; 20 years’ executive 
experience in job-plants doing high-grade work; close buyer and esti- 
mator; layout; medium-size plant in northern New England or New 
be State preferred. F. Ma. WARREN, 189 Hamilton st., Cambridge A, 
ass. 


HIGH-GRADE SUPERINTENDENT and plant organizer, who is also an 

expert cost-system man and estimator, wants a position with firm 
doing high-class printing; capable of managing the largest size plant; 
best references as to character and ability. S 669. 




















Pressroom. 
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Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








101-111 Fairmont 
610 Federal 





Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
eago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 




















HOE, R., & Co., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 











Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 








Ink-Fountain. 


THE NEW CENTURY ink-fountain, for sale by all dealers in type and 
printers’ supplies. WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly competent cylinder, rotary and 

web pressman, one who ean produce quality and quantity, and who 
is sober, reliable and industrious, desires steady position anywhere as 
foreman or working foreman; age 34; best references; will not consider 
any offer under $35 a week. S 690. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced and 
competent on good grade of work, wishes steady position in modern 
plant in Middle West having nice line” of work ; married man. $521. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder and platen pressman, cut 
and color man; employed; 30 years’ experience; wages $35; knowl- 
edge of estimate and plain bindery work. S 715. 








WANTED — Position as pressroom foreman or superintendent of small 
shop desiring nice work; Southwest, Texas or Oklahoma preferred. 
S 681. j 


SITUATION WANTED as pressroom foreman ; have had experience in 
all classes of work; can furnish references. S 627 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed, bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 

GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 

WANTED — Autopress, Kelly press or Miller-feed Gordon ; 
condition fully, and best price. BOX 202, Beaver Dam, Ky. 








state age, 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 

Advertising for Printers. 

BLOTTERS, Folders, Mail-Cards, Booklets, House-Organs — We furnish 
two-color cuts and copy monthly; you do the printing and own the 

cuts for your town; small cost. profitable returns. Write for samples and 

prices)s ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING SERVICE, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1918; 


now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Casemaking and Embossing. 



































SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclusively. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 


Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 388 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delphia, Pa. 





Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 











BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 


Chicago. 
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WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 
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BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 

706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 


151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
peace _____ Printing Material. =. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multipiex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


THE INLAND 





PRINTER 


September, 1918 





Kallstrom’s “Instanto”’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 





Gives knife perfect 
edge in 30 seconds. 
No damage to temper 
or wearing of blade. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago Standard Paper Co., Milwaukee 
Whitaker Paper Co., Detroit Field-H. Ss h Paper Co., Omaha 


Price, $1.60 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 
CASH WITH ORDER 


W. JACKSON & CO., Dept A, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
Roughing- Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San 
Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague 
av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


eng H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
, Boston ; 585- 547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUN- 











190-192 Congress 





LET US estimate on your type requirements. 
dry, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, %4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


ne Man Does All The Lifting 


Storing heavy packages of paper or barrels of ink, loading or 
unloading wagons, cars, etc., is easy work for one man with an 


ECONOMY TIERING MACHINE 


Brings highest space into easy reach. Makes allspace usable. The 
safest, most successful tiering machine made. Write for proof. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO.,423S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, 85-L Murray St., N.Y 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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IT IS YOUR BUSINESS 
To know what’s doing in your pressroom 
REDINGTON COUNTERS 
Will tell you what each press turns out 


They will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 


with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $6.00, U. S. Ae 











F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 





WHILE-U-WAIT * 








i Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
meee ee eee ee ee ee 





















hin printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 
Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 
Write for new catalog No. 41 


DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 








ELF AUK 


66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROU | N of this character for you. Three 
and four color half-tone illustra- 

tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 
improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 


given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. °2,S32RMAN ST- 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
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BROWN’S 








Legal Records Demand Brown’s 


EGAL records must have lasting legibility. That is why 

lL; Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper has become the Standard 

for important legal documents, ledgers and record books. 

It is used by county, state, city governments and big business 
generally. It is Uncle Sam’s Standard. 


Recommend Brown’s for permanence, strength and beauty of 
texture. It will not weaken with age. It cannot discolor 
because strong bleaching chemicals are not used in its manu- 
facture. It is made of pure white rags. 


Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper adds but a fraction to the cost of 
a ledger, but adds years to its life. Tell your customers to 
play safe and adopt Brown’s. Write for Brown’s sample 
Book today. 


L. L. Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Linen Ledger Papers 





Established 
1850 
























A QUALITY BOND-PAPER 
MODERATELY PRICED 


WATERMARKED 


For Office Systems 


@ The many natural advantages enjoyed by the 
manufacturers of HOWARD BOND enable them to 
place the really high-quality paper on the market 
at a price that is bound to be attractive to users 
and buyers. 





@ It is especially suitable for office systems and 
business correspondence, and will be found to pos- 
sess reat adaptability and all-around usefulness. It 


takes both the pen and the typewriter beautifully, 
and has an ideal printin?, surface for letterpress, 
steel-die, offset, or any other printin3, process. 


@ Send today for sample-book of the complete 
line. Look into the economical and quality merits 
of HOWARD BOND. 


Compare It! Test It! Tear It! 


AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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HE work of S. D. Warren 

Company in standardizing 
printing papers has been more 
important than spectacular. Little 
by little the result of this standard- 
ization has reduced the amount 
of poor printing and added to the 
sum of the good printing that 
America is producing. 


Evidence of what standardiza- 
tion of the Warren Papers has 
done to promote better printing 





can be secured from any printer 
or buyer of printing. Evidence 
of what this standardization is 
able to do has been convincingly 
compiled in the new Warren 
Suggestion Book. 


This book shows all Warren 
papers and demonstrates the 
range of its utility. Sent on 
request to printers; to buyers of 
printing, engravers and their 
salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Constant Excellence of Product’’ 
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The Right Men in the Right Jobs 





A 


Will Win the War 














HE true American wants to work 
where he will help win the war. He 
wants to fitin. America needs the Right 
Men in the Right Jobs. Only when this 


vice Reserve enrollment agents. Ask 
the local post office or newspaper 
for name and address of the nearest 
representative, or write to the U. S. Em- 








comes about can maxi- 
mum production be ob- 
tained to support our 
armies at the front. 


The needs of all war 
industries can be antici- 
pated and met by the 
Government if employers 
and laborers will avail 
themselves solely of the 
nation-wide machinery 
which is at hand. The 
length of the War depends 
directly on our Country’s 
ability to supply all War 
Industry with the best 
workers the country can 
produce the moment they 
are needed. 








PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT 





“*Industry plays as essential and 
honorablea role in this greatstruggle 
as do our military armaments. We 
all recognize the truth of this, but 


must receive the support and assis- 
tance of the nation.’ 
* * * 
“Therefore, I solemnly urge 
all employers engaged in war work to 


manner a through this cen- 
tral agency [thi 
Service]. I urge labor to respond 


e 
in, if we are able to nore beyond 
all question that the highest and best 
rm fFici is the 
co-operation of a free people.’’ 
WOODROW WILSON. 











ployment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Those employers in 
war work who seek to get 
labor through their own 
or private recruiting 
agencies are interfering 
with the Government’s 
machinery and preferring 
their interests to those of 
the nation. Only through 
strict compliance with the 
Government’s program 
can the constant, restless 
shifting of labor from one 
war job to another, with 
the consequent diminu- 


-tion.in .-production and 


efficiency, be prevented. 
























The U. S. Employment Service is the 
official bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment in charge of the distribution of 


Aboveall,the Government urges every man 
engaged in war work to stick to his job until 
the Government recommends that he change. 









labor. The President has declared that Any man not engaged in war work should put 
it is the official agency for recruiting and himself at the disposal of the nation by reg- 
distributing unskilled labor for war work. istering with the Public Service Reserve. 
This is a tremendously important duty! 

It has over 500 branches throughout The war worker ranks with the fighter in 
the nation, and 20,000 U. S. Public Ser- the trenches. He will help beat the Hun. 























United ® States 
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This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
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WORTHMORE BOND 


Yes, worth more postage too! 


HE carrier brings you a letter stamped “post- 

age due”. You look it over judicially to ap- 
praise its probable importance. If the envelope is 
of unimpressive appearance you refuse to accept it. 
But if it /ooks important, if it has the distinctive ap- 
pearance, color, feel and crackle of Worthmore Bond, 
you claim it without hesitation and cheerfully hand 
over the payment that Uncle Sam demands. 


There are lots of letters in the dead-letter office but mighty 
few of them are on Worthmore Bond. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta Richmond, Va. 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 











New York Office—sor Fifth Avenue Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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37,500 IN USE 


Gr: LINOTYPE“) 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 








New Prices of 


LINOTYPES 


THE following prices of 
Linotype machines are effec- 
tive immediately and super- 
sede all previous quotations: 


Model 15 . . $2350 
Model 5 . . $2700 
Model 4 . . $3200 
Model 8 . . $3500 
Model 14 . . $3700 
Model 16 . . $3650 
Model 17 . . $3850 
Model 18 . . $3200 
Model 19 . . $3400 
Model 20 . . $2900 
Model 9 . . $4400 
Model K . . $3000 
Model L . . $2300 


THESE price advances are 
made necessary by the great- 
ly increased and increasing 
costs of manufacture and 
expenses in every branch 
of the business. 


All prices subject to change without notice 


Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company 


Tribune Building, New York, N. Y. 

















Every Printer 


Within 300 Miles 
of Chicago 


is cordially invited to attend the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Con- 
vention. It will be held Oct. 9, 
10, 11, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago— morning and after- 
noon sessions—actually helpful 
addresses with full discussions. 
You'll want to be there if you’re 
going to realize to the full what 
Direct-Mail Advertising means 
to your business. 
Send for program to 
Homer J. Buckley, 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 


| Get the Date— 


Oct. 9, 10, 11, 1918 
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DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGS 
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A Message to Its Printer Friends 


from the 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Concerning the Situation in 
Regard to Colored Papers 


The Government has asked, as a conservation measure, that manufacturers of Bond 
Paper among other things limit their range. of colors. to six and White. 


Our shoulders are to the wheel, and with other manufacturers we comply cheerfully 
with whatever “win the war’? measures are deemed necessary. We know that you on 
your part stand just as ready. 


We do wish, however, that this ruling cause just as little embarrassment as possible to 
you. We now have in stock a full line of all the customary colors in Old Hampshire 
Bond, made up before this order went into effect, and though they are active in view of 
the fact that many printers already realize the situation, we hope to be able to take 
care of your requirements if you will look into the matter at once. The publishing of 
this notice simply follows our policy of treating all alike. 


Our six best selling colors will be continued as that seems the only way to arrive at a 
fair conclusion. These colors are, besides White, of course: 


BLUE CORN PINK 
CAFE GRAY PRIMROSE 
These Colors You Can Get at Any Time 


The colors which are now discontinued but of which we still have a limited stock on 
hand are: 


AZURE GREEN TUSCAN 
TURQUOISE CHAMPAGNE GOLDEN ROD 
LAVENDER SHRIMP MAZARIN 


You have certain customers who insist on a certain color in Old Hampshire Bond. 
You can protect their interests and be assured of your supply of paper by taking it 
up with your jobber at once. As long as these colors last it will be a case with us 
of ‘first come first served,” as it will also be with your jobber. 


May we suggest that the only safe time to consider 
this matter is at once? 


Hampshire Paper Company 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SUMIUIUUL 


Presswork result from the use 
of MorGAN ExpANSION ROLLER 
Trucks. For Economy’s Sake, 
Investigate. Price Reasonable. 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 
321 North Broadway, Los Anpeles, Cal. 


HUNT 


Longer Service from 
Rollers and Better 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


















Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 
600 rooms. 
125 pleasant rooms, with 
ivate bath, 
facing large, open court, 
$2.50 per day 


157 excellent rooms, with 
private bath, facing street, 


: 7 “address 
rid ADVERTISING 


Also attractive rooms from 
i 


southern exposure, 


Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 
Equally convenient for amusements, 
shopping or business. 
One block from Penna. station. 


400 baths. 






SERVICE” 
WANNER BLDG. 
READING 

PAY 








MoreProfit fx | 
45 \ / Job 
EasySales Printers 


Liberal ‘‘on approval’’ proposi- 
tion adds complete Advertising 
Service to YOURS without in- 
vestment, Submit neat dum- 
mies to prospects, with strong, 
sensible, well-written Copy in- 
cluded—also sketches of essen- 
tial design or illustration, Easy 
sales and more prestige sure to 
result, Write for particulars. 

COPY : LAYOUTS : DESIGN : CUTS 


























WRITE FOR BULLETIN I-42 


REVOLVATOR CO. 313 Garfield ave 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicago 
Main Office and Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales Office: 564 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; vaapacdh ye om in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 


ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 











Bookbinding, 


and its 


AUXILIARY BRANCHES 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Invaluable whether you 
operate your own bind- 
ery or must depend on 
others for such work. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample page, prices, etc. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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CA Little for Good Measure — 
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OU can ive your customers more service— 
you can ive “service’—creative, constructive 
| advertising, and art service without the heavy over- 
head of maintaining, a special copy department. 


You can get those orders on a profitable basis 
because we will put our trained staff at your ser- 
vice, from the plan to the printed piece. 


If you are “out of it’ because of copy service then “set 
in right now’ —Write us and tell us your problem. 


We can produce the plan, layout, the drawings and the 
plates RIGHT UP TO YOUR COMPOSING ROOM. 





THE HORSTING COMPANY 


SALES DEVELOPMENT * ADVERTISING 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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I. L. STONE, Chairman of the Board 


War Work and Printing 


Presses 


For the winning of the war, which must be won, the 
Government asks our heartiest co-operation. We can not 
in honor do anything less. And in the same spirit we lay 
before our trade the facts as they are, feeling sure that 
their co-operation will be accorded us in the same way. 


Printing Press factories are excellently equipped for 
building certain types of machines most urgently needed. 
We have turned our whole force solidly upon that sort 
of work. We are doing no work whatever which will 
interfere with carrying on with utmost rapidity, the war 
work. We have used for it our stock of iron and steel, 
which could have been used for our private business at 
far greater profit. 


Therefore this announcement to you who want presses. 
We are glad to have your orders and will give you the 
very best service and delivery that we can, but always 
with the proviso—*Uncle Sam’s needs first.” Iron 
and steel and machine workers can not be in two places 
at once. 


But—let us know your needs. We may have available just 
the machine, overhauled and practically as good as new, 
which will fill the bill—and ready for prompt shipment. 
We have a few Duplex Flat-Bed Presses—two or three 
Rotaries of 12 and 16 page capacity—one Duplex Quad- 
ruple and one Duplex Sextuple of up-to-date pattern and 
practically new. 


The Duplex Printing Press Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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I. K. STONE, President 














ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 











Numbering 
Machines 


Are not an expense—they should be classed as a 
part of your equipment—the same as your presses. 


Buy a good one— use it with judgment and you will 
get a good return on your investment. 


We have Models to suit all requirements from $7.00 up 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 





























Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















THE M¢EGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


——s 
501S. LA SALLE ST . TELEPHONE 
CHIiclA Go HARRISON 6245 
\ we 


ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 























NDIAN 
BRAND 


Ginimeo 





Labels, Stickers 
and Stamps. 














N “Indian Brand” Gummed 
Paper is non-curling, has a 

perfect printing surface and is 

delivered in moisture-proof packages. 









Try our generous test-sheets before ordering 
your next supply. 




















Gtalog (over Papers | 


‘DEXTERS| 
ao /-\ os 


‘ COVERS im 
Simulating Fine Leather, 














NASHUA GUMMED & 


COATED PAPER CO. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Labor-Saving Holiday Jobs 


In these times of reduced workin, forces, one of the 
preatest arguments in favor of Levant Cover Paper is its 
labor-saving possibilities. Levant is remarkably beauti- 
ful in itself, simulatin}, in colors and texture all the rich- 
ness of the finest Levant leather. The simplest of printing, 
or embossin?, on this stock is all that is required to 
complete booklet and folder covers of distinctive beauty, 
novelty and dignity. The saving of time, expensive cuts 
and inks is obvious. With Levant it is possible to turn 
out delightfully suggestive holiday pieces with a very 
reasonable and permissible expenditure of time and 
money. Made in seven rich colors. 


At your request, we will send our useful and handsome Suggestion 
Book, and a copy of the latest XTRA, that “‘different’’ house organ 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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FOR SALE 


One 
Mertens 


Rotogravure 
Press 


Including all necessary extra equipment 
as follows, all in the finest 
condition. 





One Special Sheet Cutting and Delivering Device 
attached to Press. 


One Special Cylinder Preparing Lathe. 
One Special Etching Machine. 

One Special Grinding Lathe. 

One Special Hydraulic Press. 

One Special Hydraulic Pump. 

Four Doctor Blade Holders. 

Fourteen Impression Roller Spindles. 


Twenty Iron Cores (spindles and copper sleeves 
attached). 
Ten Wood Tressels, for extra cylinders. 


One Special Truck for Transporting Cylinders. 


SIZE 
The press feeds from a roll and will print any width of 
paper up to 38 in., and deliver it cut into sheets 2334 in. 
to 2354 in. long, depending on the circumference of the 
printing cylinders used. 
SPEED 

It will issue up to 10,000 sheets per hour, printed on both 
sides, depending on the density of printing. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Anything that can be photographed can be printed on this 
press. 150-line screen half-tones can be printed on ordi- 
nary news-paper. Ink dries instantly and the printed sheets 
can be folded and cut immediately. 


Inquire, Purchasing Department 


National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Parsons ltalic 
Now Ready 


Write to Our Nearest Branch House 
for an Advance Specimen Sheet 


Barnhart Brothers 
Chicago & Sp ind ler Omaha 


Saint Louis dle kt Talk Saint Paul 
Washington,D.C. Dallas Kansas City Seattle 








New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 








THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


“Where Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, Ine. 
Isa Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 

















If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For ihe French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 
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Visible. 


im <~ Indicator. 
6 Wheels 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 





5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 


wens! A MEEK RICAN | asses 


ee WORLD’S STANDARD 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
= MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Note 220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


BRANCHES 


MODEL 30 


2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE N® 12345 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Impression of Figures 














_| Specity 




















when ordering C—— 
J 





Our Perfect # 
Printing Plates # 


We are making extra 


Please heavy shell plates by 
Pa rt icu la Pp 3 lead moulding pro- 


cess without the aid 

Printers of graphite; an ac- 

complishment that 

makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 

precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 

MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ 8 | s se s 


“Wear Like a Pié’s Nose” 
and resister toa Knat’sHair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE Co 


24-30 SOUTA Franklin 2263—2264 
ddinton streer CNICASO Siutomeatic sszs3 














** Checks are 


money”’ eSeSALLZY gt 
sary 


That ounce of prevention 


Tt sh ‘Chel ceviy ‘toe easlned ibin 4 fe ade 
on a check paper that can be manipulated 
without detection. 


National Safety Paper is the ounce of 
prevention. It eliminates the favorable 
ba circumstance, for every attempt at 
bleaching, scratching or erasure brings 
out a glaring, tell-tale white spot. 


i Show the banker just how National 
; Safety Paper works. It’s a sale practi- 
cally every time. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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We know the knives you 
are now using are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, but for your own sake the next time just 


try one White knife. Your orders will come to us after that. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











peat, = 
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Announcement 


Since the first of the year, our capacity for producing Horton Variable Speed 
Pulleys has been greatly overburdened through large demands for govern- 
ment uses. This situation resulted in rapid accumulation of unfilled orders. 


We are now pleased to announce that with new machinery installed, and 
additional installations in process, we are in position to take care of enlarged 
business and shall be glad to receive orders for Horton Variable Speed Pulleys. 


Mr. Printer: If you are not using our pulley you are as far behind the 
times as the man who lives in the atmosphere and under the customs and 





practices of the Dark Ages. 


There is no substitute for the Horton Pulley. No other device can take 
its place. Its economic value is beyond question of doubt. It will save 
its cost in a few weeks’ operation, and thereafter prove an everlasting daily 


profit-maker. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 




















Here’s a book you 
ought to have. 


BUILDING AND ADVER- 
TISING A PRINTING 
BUSINESS, by H. H. Stalker, 
treats of methods of improv- 
ing the quality of output and 
turnover, and gives sugges- 
tive advertisements for printers. 
It will prove a source of in- 
spiration and practical worth 
to every one who reads it. 


Sent postpaid anywhere 
for $1.05 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 














Four Books Which Should Be 
in Every Printer’s Library! 


“BOOKBINDING 


and its AUXILIARY BRANCHES” 


By JOHN J. PLEGER 





Just the thing for ready reference. 


They will answer any of the puzzling 
questions which confront you daily. 


Invaluable whether you operate your own 
bindery or must depend on others for 
such work. 

Two heads are better than one, and with 
these books you will have Mr. Pleger’s 
experience and advice within reach all 
the time. 


You had better be prepared. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET SHOWING CONTENTS 
SAMPLE PAGES, PRICES, ETC. 


The Inland Printer 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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The McCain Feeder 





Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


The Human Element is Uncertain 


PRODUCTION EXPERTS of Big Steel Industries State 


Output for July Was Cut 20% by Hot Weather. 


Uniform Maximum Production is obtained only when depend- 


ence upon human hands is eliminated as far as possible. 


THE [Y{CCAIN Automatic Feeder 









Attached to Folding Machine 


For Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown and Cleveland 
High-Speed Folding Machines gives the printer 
maximum production under any and all conditions. 


Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


M¢Cain Bros. Manufacturing Company 


629-633 South Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 


























Inexperienced 
Operators 


CAN NOT WORK HAVOC WITH THE 





Morrison Perfection 


Wire Stitcher No. 6 


In view of present labor condi- 
tions this one feature is an im- 
portant reason for its selection. 
QUICKLY ADJUSTABLE to 
any thickness of work from two 
sheets to a book 7%-inches thick— 
side-stitched or saddle-backed. — 
Will handle round wire from 20 
to 28 gage or any combination 
of flat wire between those sizes. 


Write for particulars 
price, etc. 


J.L. Morrison Co., Inc. 
116 W. Harrison St., CHICAGO 


Head Office and Factory 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


C.1. Johnson Mfg. Co., ST. PAUL 














Perfect Power for 
the Printing-Plant! 





MOTORS 


With Their Efficient Controls Increase the Produc- 
tion of Each Press at Least 


20% 


The great increase in efficiency is due to the wide range of 
speeds and finely graduated steps. A-K MOTORS give many 
speeds, from 500 to 3,000 impressions per hour. The feeder 
can fit the speed to the job. The increase in speed is made 
in steps, from 50 to 100 impressions per hour. The feeder can 
increase the speed by imperceptible steps while he is warm- 
ing up to the work. Furthermore, the current consumption is 
reduced in proportion to every reduction of speed —a fact 
that is not characteristic of all other motors, but which in 
itself will result ina considerable saving throughout the year. 


Complete descriptive literature, with prices, etc., on request lo 


e 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City, Mo., 501 Waltheim New York, 1457 Broadway 


TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 























That the PERFECT (metal) CUTTING STICK is better 
x than any kind of wooden stick. _ 
SAVES 75% stick cost; 20% grinding and knife cost. SAVES lots of strawboard 
and cuts last sheet clean. One stick lasts six to eight months steady cutting. 


Write for booklets, testimonials and special trial offer. 
Send name of machine and exact size of stick. 














“yy OST FOUR FINGERS grabbing for a sheet’? says a prominent 
pressman of Fort Wayne, Ind. It could never have happened with a 


T-B SAFETY GUARD 
(Patent 863,611) : . 
The only guard for C. & P. presses that has no operating mechanism. 
It cannot break, get out of order or wear out. If the press turns over, 
it must operate; and then it’s the cheapest— Ten Dollars, any size, 
f. o. b. Cleveland. Approved and recommended by State Authorities 
and Insurance Companies. 








30 Euclid Arcade 





GENE TURNER 


THE ACME CONVERTIBLE VIBRATOR 


is the best on the market at any price. 


Less friction—no pressure—just contact. 


Easier on rollers and press. 


Simple, accurate, quick adjustment to variable size rollers. 


Put on—take off quicker than form roller. 
No inside mechanism to get out of order. 


8x12 10x15 12x18 14x22 
$15.00 $15.00 $17.50 $20.00 
Send $1.00 to cover expense for 30-day trial. Applied on bill if kept, 


Morgans & Wilcox Safety Lock and Register System — Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks — Burch Perforators 
Write for books ‘‘To Help You"’ and ‘‘Some Facts’’; also the T-B Literature, it is interesting and convincing 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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MONTTOR Multiplex 


Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


The ultimate investment in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punching Machine. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy 
will far exceed the cost of the machine itself. 


The MONITOR is of heavy, rigid construction 
and will outlast any other. The punching mem- 
bers cost no more. Get the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency that comes from owning a Monitor. 


No Tools Required for Locking Punch Heads in Position. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 1143 Fulton Street 130 Pearl Street 
































PRINTER AND The Printing Art 


“The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 


PUBLIS HER | sko MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 


the interests of printers, publishers, 
designers, engravers, advertising men 
Published on Twelfth of Every Month and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 








presents regularly the new things in type, de- 

The only as ea that reaches sign, eine. the reproductive processes, and 
the publi sher, the printer other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
‘ ; ‘ include examples from the leading publishing 

the binder or the kindred houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
, ; most comprehensive showing ever made of 

trades in Canada. Circulates American printing and engraving. The size of 
f The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 
rom coast to coast. hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 
scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 

2 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, including post- 


age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING eniciapile 
COMPANY, Ltd. : In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 


send ro cts. in postage and mention this adver- 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


Offices: ISSUED BY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND ¥ H E U N IVE R S ITY r R E S S 
Use the Phones CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Che 
British Printer 


The ‘‘National Journal’’ of 
the British Printing Trades 


Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 























The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twicea month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West 38th Street, New York 








POLLOCK’S NEWS 


You can reach 2,400 Editors and Publishers in the Northwest— 
the wide-awake ones—every month with your selling message, 
through the columns of Pollock’s News. Send for sample 
and rate card. 710 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS 




















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
——t money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





Doe Eee 
GhePAPER 
DEALER 

















T P O will solve your sales 
Y and credit problems. 
A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


piving, street addresses. 


A RATING BOOK 


that is the standard for reliability and accuracy. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


written by experts. 


DRAFT BOOKS 


oe) s 
oe details. that save collection fees. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Credit Books. Reports. Collections. 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 
The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
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Some New Ideas for You 


are in 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
SUGGESTION BOOK 


Full of exceptional specimens of commercial 
designs in color, which will prove an inspira- 
tion for those who have a desire to get away 
from the ordinary style of commercial printing. 








PRICE, only $1.50 
POSTAGE, 10c EXTRA 





or 


A copy of this book will be mailed FREE to 
any one sending in two NEW subscriptions 
at $3.00 each for period of one year. 


REMITTANCE MUST BE MADE 
WITH ORDER 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 










































Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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LOW QUAD-LINE 
1s ‘VERY IMPORTANT 














ne 


Don’t Waste Your Time 


Buy & makhine that wall produce elage 

~as they ought to be, ‘You’ can't afford 
46. waste valuable “time chiseling or 
cutting down _quad- lines after the slugs 
are cast. 


“The LINOGRAPH saath a came Sikh 


quad- lines two pointe lower than ‘slugs’ 


from’ any other machiné. LINOGRAPH 
slugs aré ready to print from, and you 
never need to ‘worry about haying quad- 
lines show’in' printing, . 


This: is Oftly-one of the many distinctive 
features of the LINOGRAPH. se are 


matty: more, 


a 5S WORTH YOUR WHILE TO INVESTIGATE Z 


“THE pcaner OME 


DAVENPORT, lOWA: 





























THE MACHINE. THAT LASTS 


The Geo. H. Ellis Co, of Boston — 


ALBERT -W; FINLAY, President and Manager 


INSTALL FOUR LINOTYPES 


IT was not only the saving in machine composition ~~ 


—getting a lower hour cost and bigger production—<- 

that impressed Mr. F inlay with the economy of the-~ 
Linotype. There-was the added saving that spread to. 
all departments of the composing room—the elimi. - 


nation of type storage, the easy handling of the ~~ + 


product, and the quick service to customers— ~ 
besides keeping quality up to the Ellis Standard. - 
Circulars Describing T hese M odels Should Be ft the Hands. 


of Every Printer Interested in Keeping Up Quality’ 
and Keeping Down Costs — 


MERCENTHALER Linoryee COMPANY _ 
- TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO. - “NEWORLEANS ~. s 


1100 So: . Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street ous 549 Baronne Saas 
- TORONTO: Canadian mletees Eiaiaedes 68 peaeaas Street . eee} 











